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FRANK A. DOTY, 


Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 


Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. Is open 
for engagements 
Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York. 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only. ) 


Srupios : } 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER 


Permanent Address, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. ** The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
ours: 1:30 tO 3 P. M. 


HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO. 
(Prima Donna). 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
usical Conductor. 
Vocat Instrrute, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire ost choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 


Voice Culture, 
Studio at 109 East 19th Street, New Yor« 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


Mr. 








Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17tn Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Piaying and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. EDWARD SCHLOMANN, 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York. 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
les ee at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE, (Method Garzia). 
Speciat '1as—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hali, New York City. 
Studio, 36 Livingston Place. 


and Mrs. CARL ALV ES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near grst Street, New York. 





Mr. 








VICTOR HERBERT, 


Mr 
Violoncedlo Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, N New York. 





Mr. Cc. WHITNE Y COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Address, Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 
ion, 49 West Twentieth street, New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Professor of Singing to the Nufiez 
Music, 81 Fifth avenue, New York, 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
VocaL CULTURE. 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS. 
Studio, 9 East 17th Street. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Com rs’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York, 


Academy of 








FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
is East 16th Street, New York. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the Scuarwenxa Conservatory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Director of High School. 
Pianist for Chamber Music. 
1062 Halsey street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERMANN WETZLER, 
Graduate DR HOCH’S CONSERVATORIUM, 
Frankfort-on- Main. ro Mme. Clara Schumann. 
Piano, Composition, Theory, Organ, Violin. 
Address care of Tus Musicat Courter. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “ Truth: of senpertanes to Vocalists,” 
‘Voice Training Exercises, The Voice from a 
Prac tical Standpeint,” “ Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 


Will return October 3 for Season of 1892-3 
Studio, 36 East 23d Street, Sos York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


{A BERTINI-HUMPHRYS 


Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio and Ovcera, 
Address, 47 East 21st street, New 


JOHAN YNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin and 'Cello Virtuosos. 
Will accept Concert Engagements ; also a limited 
number of Pupils. Address 
120 East 26th Street, New York. 


NIN 


Jork. 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 

Author of the ‘Violoncello School,” 

Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 


84a Liidzow Str., 
MARION 





published by 
Berlin, Germany. 


HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square. New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora 
torio, Concert an¢ Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave , New York. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill lil. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SENGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Me. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 

















N. J. COREY, 


Musical Lectures, with pictorial and musical illustra- 
tions. Wagner’s Life and Works, with two hundred 
stereopticon views. 

Address 240 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 
or care of Musical Courier. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


BARITONF, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 


CLARA E. SHILTON, 


Soprano— Oratorio and Concert. 


Phe RA 311 Orchard street, Chicago, III. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 








BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 
Studio: 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
Schwarzspanier Str. 15. _ Vienna, Austria. 
Miss “ROSA LINDE, 


Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


VE CLARKE, 


Primo Tenore. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Grand Opera. 
Henry Wolfsohn, 331 East r4th street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH C. MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
London. Vocal Culture, Lessons in’ Harmony and 
Composition. 


Mrs. 


123 Wes 39th street, New York. 








PAYN 


230 West soth street, New York. 





‘Mur. CLARA POOLE-KING, 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris ; Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
Mme. Rudersdorff. A limited number of pupils ac- 
cepted, The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Instruction 
on the Jank6 Keyboard. 
19 East r6th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, nee 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ror West S6th Street, New York. 


FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice — and teacher of the art of singing, 
176 sth Avenue, near 23d Street, New York, 


Me. L. CAPPIANI, : 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
PROF. CARL Le VINSEN 


Lamperti's authorized representatives. 











MME. 


All branches of Vocal Music, Pupils filling engage- 
ments all over the world. Special Course for Teachers. 
Send for circular, 

124 East 44th Street, New York. 
MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, } 


Miss E M MA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musicat Couxigr. 
CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. : 
3625 Forest Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
. TENOR, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East s7th Street, New Yo York. 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East s2d Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BE CKER, 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


Moe. 


ew York. 

















Mur. EMMA RODERICK. 

Rapid Develop and C lete Education of the 
Voice. _123 West 3oth Street, N New York. 
Miss L. WHEELWRIG HT, 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tue Musicat Courter, New York, — 


Mr. IVAN MORAW SKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street. Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, — 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hail, 57th be and 7th Ave. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, _New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


197 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss MARY M. HOWARD, Principal. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
Tremont Street, Boston. 
Chickering "Fiall Building. 


ADELE LE CLAIRE, 
Pianist and Accompanist. 


A limited number of Pupils accepted 
Chickering Hali. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson. 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage 
ment of INTERNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Church Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 

Box 44, 446 Sixth avenue, New York. 























Artistic Singing. 
Howard Voice Method. 
MR. JOHN HOWARD has returned to New 
York for the season. Stupio, 1328 Broanpway (one 
door below 35th street, Sixth avenue side). 
Mr. Howard 1s called by Dr. Wolfenden, editor of 
** The Lancet ”’ « London), * the head of the physiologi- 
cal school of voice training.”” The progress of faith- 
ful pupils 1s wonderful. Even a few lessons decidedly 
improve the voice and often actually transform it. 
Each separate organ is first put under the pupil's abso- 
lute control ; then the few essential efforts are com- 
bined to produce the full and resonant tone of artistic 
delivery which every healthy throat is capable of ac- 
quiring. Hour for calling, 2:30 to 3: 30, or by ap int- 
ment. ** Physiology of Artistic Singing,” $4.00. A new 
work, ** Expression in Singing,’’ will soon be issued. 


/Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 





Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Miss GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
74 Huntington Ave., Boston. 


AND Mrs. D. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice building a special! Scientitic Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 


Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No go East 14th St., New York. 


Miss EMMA HECKLE, 


Dramatic Soprano, 
accepts engagements. 
Concert and Oratorio ; alsoa limited number of pupils 
for Voice Culture. Professor Julius riin, 
Method. Permanent address, Steinway Hall. 


Residence, 61 West 37th street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 


Voice Specialist. 
Director Vocal Department New York Conserva- 
torv, 112 East 18th street, New York. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—ROles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 


Mr. 














Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
Samiliar with the language. 





Studio: 224 FirrH Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. 





VOICE CULTURE, 
CHOIR TRAINING, 
CHORAL SOCIETY CONDUCTING. 


—AVPLY 


SOHN TOWERS, 
THE TOWERS SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 
9 East Seventeenth Street, New York, 
ments. New volumes. (iver 3,000 


EDITION 
| Address J. Sehuberth & Co. 
SCHUBERTH. | . | 


A CBLEBRATED CASE 
GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE C0. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE. 


To 





Best and cheapest edition of classi- 
cal and modern music forall! instru- 





WwE 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN. GERMANY. 














Jeading Bands. — 


G! LMORE’ Ss 

22d Regiment Band. 
D. W. REEVES, Director. 

Ashland House, 4th Ave. ard 24th St. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 


N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians. 








C. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 


Music furnished for all occasions. 


Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N, Y. 





WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
261 Bowery, 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 
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IRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


‘* The 
banish the stimulating influence of the pianoforte 
tones without suspending the means of defining 
the rhythm and verifying the touch. 

‘*The attention is directed to and concentrated 
on the accuracy of the mechanical and ryhthmic 
work. 
is so ‘distressingly truthful’—as a lady pupil of 
mine significantly expressed it—that a passage, 
the execution of which, although allowed to pass 
muster on the pianoforte, would not stand the 
inexorable 
moment.”—WILLIAM MASON. 

Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of 
purchase, 
illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER (0., 


26 West 15th Street, New York. 


“The ‘Practice Clavier’ is an 
unerring monitor and guide.” 


‘Clavier’ enables one to temporarily 


In these particulars the ‘Practice Clavier’ 


test of the ‘Clavier’ for a single 


Send for rental purchase plan and new 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
i18s8e2. 
OFFICERS: 


Mrs. Jeannette M. Tuurser, President. 
Hon. Wiitiam G. Croats, Vice-President. 
on. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasvrer. 
r. Epmunp C. Stanton, Secretary. 
rk. ANTONIN Dvorak, Director. 


Violoncello. 

Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr. Emile Knell 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 
Flute—Mr. Otto Oesterle. 
Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 


Clartonet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 
FACULTY: Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Sohst 
Director, Dr. Antonin Dvorak. French Horn—Mr. Cari Pieper. 
Singing. Cornet—Mr. Cari Sohst. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul. | Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 


Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker 
Solfeggio. 
Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelli. 
Miss Leiia La Fetra 
Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Orchestra—To be selected. 


Mr. Oscar a -% Miss Katharine W. Evans. 
r. Wilford Watters. 
Singing—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson 
Opera Class—Mr. Victor Capoul. 
Conductor of yn Anton Seid). 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. 

Operatic Chorus—To be selected. 

Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 


Mr. 


Piano. 
Mr. Rafael dooety: Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Miss Adele Margulies. Mr. Leopold Winkler. A ssistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 
Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. 


History of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck. 
Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 
Jtalian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 

Stage Deportment—Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 
Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year. 

For further particulars address 
EDMUND C. STANTON, Secretary, 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Preparatory—Piano. 

Miss Mabel My Miss Carrie Konigsberg. 
Miss Adelaide ell. Miss Grace Povey. 

Mrs. M. Beardsley. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. 


Organ. | 
Mr.S. P. Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Harf—Mr. John Cheshire. 
Violin. 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Mr. Juan Buitrago. 
Viola~ Mr. Jan Koert. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 





MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


$27 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYK, Kt. Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


331 East 14th Street, 





NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 





STERW’S 


CONSERVATORY » MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 





FOUNDED IN 1850. 





Directress, JENNY MEYER. 





a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 


music. 

4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 

c. Choral classes. 

d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal ; Freder- 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, 
organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v. d. Sandt, piano ; 
Florian Zajic, Exner, violin; Espenhahn, ‘cello. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 











GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 


The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
salon. Correspondence on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Information regarding all musical 
attractions. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 





Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 


Caroline Ostherg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM, 


Tour of the United States, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT Ob 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Bureau Of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New York. 





International 





The Tourjee Conservatory of Music. 
H. TOURJEE, Director. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 

TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED 


245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, III. 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


FREE. 





education after the 
European conserva- 


Thorough musical 
methods of foremost 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET NEW YORK. 
(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, . Director, 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 


(Near Madison Avenue) 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 
Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 
Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 
Fashionable and accessible location. 
Spacious and finely appointed studios. 
Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
| desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Examinations begin September 1. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners | 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction "! branches of 
music. 

The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and 
American fame. 


Fall Term begins September 19. 
Students can enter at any time. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


The instruction is both practical and theoretical and embraces the following branches: Solo Singing 
(Consens and Opera), Chorus Singing ; Piano, Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Orchestral Instruments of all kinds ; 
nsemble, Quartet and Orchestral Playing ; Harmony, Composition, History of the A‘sthetics of Music, Italian 
Language. 
THE FEES ARE: Higher Classes, 330 marks; Middle Classes, 230 marks annually. 
Full particulars to be found in the prospectus, which can be had gratis by addressing 


J. VON BERNUTH, 


Royal Professor, Director of the Philharmonic Concerts and of the Sing Academy 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 











(Seer education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues; 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families, 

$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 

Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. 87 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Diring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc., &c.; 
for Organ, Music Director Hépner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Agl. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Mrs. Otto Alvsleben, Mann, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff 
Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and 
full list of teachers at the offices of THe Musicat Courter and through Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


COLOGNB-ON-THHE-RHINE. 
TEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850, 
PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and ( »peratic singing. There is also 
a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing ‘chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocu- 
tion, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 
Summer Term commences April1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
April 1, 1893, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola 
violoncello classes ; $ 90) for solo singing’ 








WULLNER. 
orchestral instruments) 


200 marks ($so) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($1 
For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


NUNEZ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 





81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Through discoveries of Sefior Nufiez, Director, harmony, counterpoint, &c., can be 
more thoroughly learned in any notation in a few months than by any other system in a 
lifetime, and, by his improvements upon the common notation, all music is as easily read 
as the key of C. Having the most rapid and thorough system, with eminent teachers 


in all branches, we can promise you a thoroughly practical knowledge of music 
, J ghiy {| ; 








New York. 


142 West 23d St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Call or write for prospectus. 
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—<——- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. ~<«— >» 


Nos. 


S84 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELL & CO., 
ROBT. COCHS c& CO., 
7. B. CRAMER c& CO., q 
EIOYPWOOD ce CREW, 
ROTCHINGS & ROMER, 
J. & J. HOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(3 Please write for these lists and catalogues. 


VIBRAPHONE. 


AKES MORE BRILLIANT THE TONE OF ANY | 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 


ai RESTORES TO BRILLIANCY THE TONE OF ANY 
OLD UPRIGHT PIANO. 
PRICE, $10.00, 


Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 


1117 CHESTNUT STREET. ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT JRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





London, England. 





1] 









Hey 


subject to Trade Discount. 











ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





AND WAREROOMS: 


OFFICES 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 











Metcalf Piano Go., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
THE ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FRAT! & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


’ Poeumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Halls, 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


Fer Shows, Dancing &e. 


(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application. 





AGENTS WANTED, 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 


BERLIN, CERMANY. 


AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Joescarere Musical Instruments 


Manufacturer of 
Cater, 
Kiod. 













Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&c. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandoliv Banjo, as per cut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tore and easiest string instrument 
to learn to ™'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St., ‘sracway, Mew York City. 








GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR F.FTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINZD AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue, 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 
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NEw! NEw! INETVW ! LOUIS CGEHLERT, 


POLYPHONE, f ~~ OF AND DEALER IN 
Piano Felts, Action Cloths, Buckskins, Etc., 
HYMNOPHONE, SOLE AGENT FOR DITTERSDORFER GERMAN HAMMER AND DAMPER FELTS. 


SYMPHONION ———_——-MULHOUSE FINE PIANO KEY CLOTHS.———— 


The old fashioned cylinder music| ZJO4 East 18th Street, New York. 


box with a limited set of tunes is now 


a thing of the past. 
Publishers of the latest Songs and 


Look at the cut. See the disks 
Every disk means a new tune. You Ballads by the most eminent com- 
can buy 1,000 disks and have 1,0coo - posers and the famous 






































tunes, or ten disks or tentunes. They ] BOOSEY EDITION 
are inexpensive and much quicker Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
sold than any other style. Wake up, NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Ete. 
dealers, and increase your business 

this fall. More pronft, more satisfac- WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


on a : Sole Agents for 
HON EW DESIGNS IN CASES, | ENOCH @ SON, London, England. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
é JAMES BATH, London, England 


Cat, My h-seologue PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. NEW YORK. 
FRED. H. SANDER, 


Sole Importer and Manufacturer, 


146 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Che 66 R ee h P 99 = Dresden, 
Famous on ISC iano, Germany. 


AUGUST GEMONDER. AUGUST MARTIN GEMUNDER F RUDOLPH GEMUNDER. | Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 




















-_> 
Founded in 1845, 
= 
Over 20,000 in Use. 
-_ 
Highest Awards 
and 


Decorations from several 
Courts, 





=_ 


‘dutice ~~ a= 

oa iO! 5 A SVIOLINS ae anViGlies on 

| eekghl oy 3 me — le ppslo boys eines IL 
19: EASY 16M SY : - 7 


BET. 5'™™AVE & BROADWAY,’ eae 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


4 lerge dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 





























charwenka Conservatory of Music, 
BERLIN, Potsdamerstr. 35, BERLIN. 


§ PHILIPP SCHARWENKA, 
( DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 





DIRECTORS : 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 1885, Lessons in all branches of music under the guidance of experienced teachers. Finish 
AND MELBOURNE. 1889. for concert and stage appearances. Good and cheap board inthe neighborhood of the 


Conservatory. Prospectus free of charge. 


Prices for Elementary, Middle, Upper and Finishing Classes, 


BE yl R BROS 120, 240, 320 Marks Annually. 
8 


Grand and Upright CORNISEL Rk CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
P A N O &S Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
" Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


BRHR BROS. & (0, : FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J. 


H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


mame, = Wanerooms: BEER BROS. HALL, THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


1229 Chestnut Street. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


ae > 81 Fifth Ave, New York. Al] Binds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


FACTOKY : Corner of 11th Ave. and West 29th St., New York. This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 























SE WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., hes 


MANUFACTURERS OF U. S. and Foreign Tn MARKS, Designs, 


Rs nions. 2 yy &e., 


PIANO PLATES. | .. 22520", | | parents, {2s 
. 368 Broome St., - NEW YORK. P ATENTS. crinnign taper 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. Apply for Order Sheet. GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 
ALSO DIMENSION STOCK Allantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 


—<— SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. se oe wood workers EDWIN ASHDOWN 


WHOLESALE anv RETAIL. (LIMITED), 


MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. HARDWOOD LUMBER. Publishers of the Celebrated AsHpDowN EpiTIon 


Catalo »gue No. 1. isle for Piano. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities. No. 2.—Vocal Music. 
5 , “ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 



































“ No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 

MANUFACTURERS OF Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 

loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands(small or full). 

BiGcH GRADE AUFFERMANN’S Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 
_Ho orn. 


—Music for Organ and Harmonium, 


NEW YORK: 1 &3 UNION SQUARE. 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 


MARIETTA, OHIO. | 711 East 42d St., New York. | CB” CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, gparygp VENEERS. Catalogue No 
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UR Productions of the present year are 














the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
Manufacture. We 


in Piano 


solicit for them the critical 


examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATIOGAN'Y. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF CUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
$ CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 





“Makes its own market 





Wherever it goes” 





THE 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC | 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 

| 

| 


PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


EB § William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M., and | 
BamMINCTS: 1) Albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. | 


Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 


Chickering Mall, 


NEW YORK. 


R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department 


Harry Rowe Shelley, 2¢ Vice-President. 
Emilio Agramonte, Operatic Director. 


Charles B. Hawley, Musical Director 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. | 


4. W GREENE, sr at Tes, 
19-21 F. 14th STREET. NEW YORK. | ACA DEMY 
CONCERT DIRECTION. | 
DANIEL MAYER, — OF OPERA. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Frank van der Stucken, Musical Director. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
W. F. Rochester, 


PADEREWSKI, 


Szumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Bvan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 


Senta decieateal 





Stage Director. 


A practical School of Opera and 


Dramatic Instruction. For terms 


Marguerite 
mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 


apply at Chickering Hall on Tues- 
and the principal vocal and instrumental! celebrities. 7 


days and Wednesdays, from 12 to 1 
Note Change of Address | o'clock. 


to larger premises: 


18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 





CABLEGRAMS, * Liszt, London."’ ] 


ESTEY 
ORGAN. 











| 
| 








ERARD HARPS. 


'Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., 
CHICAGO. 





N. STETSON & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


C. F. GOEPEL & Co.., 


'mporters and Dealers in 


Piano Makers Supplies and Tools, 


137 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Eastern Representatives: | 








We iE BER, 
GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. 
Wanufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163. 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 
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R. PADEREWSKI'S finger is slowly improving, 
M and the indications are that the great pianist 
will be able to playin Music Hall next Saturday 
afternoon. 


A 


House. 


- 
ND now it looks as if opera were an assured thing 
next season, and in the Metropolitan Opera 
sy Apollo, the god of music, may this goodly 


news prove a verity ! 
- 
E are just now enjoying lots of 
W Xaver Scharwenka, Arthur Friedheim, 
Ignace Paderewski are all giving recitals, and Franz 
Rummel, who has just arrived, fresh from his recent 


good piano 
music. 


triumphs in Scandinavia and Belgium, will be heard 
during the spring. 


T fac simile letter of 


much complimentary 
throughout the country. 


HE issue of THE MusicaL COURIER containing the 
Paderewski has occasioned 
comment from the 
THE MUSICAL COURIER has 


press 


again proved that it is the only musical journal 
worthy of that name on earth. Modest, this, but 
truthful. 


O those who with deliberate intent seek to harm 
T the reputation of THE MusicaL COURIER, we say 
3eware! They reck not on our powers of hitting 
straight out from the shoulder any number of goodly 


blows. This paragraph is not intended as warning to 
numskull music editors, or squash-headed music 
critics. Their brains are their own cerebral muzzles. 


- 
HERE are conflicting accounts of the merits of 
Verdi’s latest opera, ‘‘ Falstaff.” But there seems 
to be no doubt about Mozart having composed ‘ Cris- 
pino e La Comare,” that is, in the mind of the music 
critic of the ‘‘ World,” Mr. De Koven. We always 
fancied it was the joint concoction of the brothers 
Ricci, but then that very idea of collaboration may 
have led our brother of the quill and vaudeville astray. 
He always did hanker after collaboration. | 






_" following cablegram explains itself : 


BERLIN, February 20, 1893 


Richard Burmeister concert decided artistic success for pianist 


composer. Played Beethoven E flat, Liszt A major, superbly. 
ducted his symphonic fantasia played by Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Con- 


Applause to the extent of eight recalls; 


means 


Great enthusiasm. 
much from a Berlin audience. 


Mr. Hammer- 
The baritone 


HE outlook for French at 
stein’s Opera House is very hazy. 
refuses to materialize and the rest of the company is 
at loggerheads. Internal dissensions with Mr. 
Maugé, the director, are said to be the cause. Man- 
ager Hammerstein thinks that he has grounds for 
legal action against Mr. Maugé on account of his 
violation of contract. 


A 


house congregated the élite of the musical world. The 
Café Lienau was at one time a spot where the singer, 
pianist, violinist, in fact all the members of the or- 
chestral army, were wont to innocently disport them- 
selves after their professional labors. Mr. Lienau 
numbered among his friends all visiting artists; and 
his remembrances, if they could have been put into 
literary form, might make some very interesting 


opera 


reading. 

3y his death New York loses one of its musical 
landmarks. Although he has not been actively en- 
gaged in business for several years, Mr. Lienau leaves 
a widow and many friends to mourn his memory. 


HE Italian journal, ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” speaks harshly 

of Patti's performance in ‘‘ La Traviata” at La 
Scala. It allows that she retains her incomparable 
art, but that her voice is no longer what it was. It 
expresses disbelief in the report that Verdi, who was 


present, called her the ‘‘ greatest of all Violettas,” | 


and affirms that the audience did not agree with this 


opinion. The applause was cold and slight, and she 
received a call only because she tripped over her 
dress and fell. The mise en scéne, too, was excessive- 
ly shabby. The Musicale’ deprecates 


such minute and pedantic criticisms, but confines it- 


‘* Gazette 


self to saying that, considering her long career, she | 
is simply marvelous ‘‘ for the expression of her face, | 


purity of her speech and the force and elegance of 
her gestures.” The ‘‘Mondo Artistico” says that 
time has not ‘‘canceled the liquidsweetness of her 
voice, her incomparable art and her talents as an in- 


terpreter,” and that she received an ovation. 


A 


by the Kneisel people, with Arthur Whiting at the 


PROPOS of the revised edition of Brahms B 


major trio, which was recently played in Boston 


piano, Mr. Warren Davenport has the following to 
say in the ‘‘ Traveler,” of that city: 


rhat a clarifying process of some sort has been going on in Brahn 
rsome years is indubitable ; his later chamber music in parti I 
gives all sufficient evidence of it. But in the revised version of his 
opus 8 we have a work such as it would be hard to match in the com- 
poser's list. It has at once all Brahms’ youthful fire and fertility 
clearness of and that 


ention, and that finer form expression 





belongs to his riper years. Some may remember what a dose his 


C minor symphony was when the old Harvard Musical Association 


concerts, and alt 





hough the Vienne 


first brought it out at their se 
believe Hanslick) found the second sympathy “‘pure gold” at the 
outset, we doubt if many of us did until we had studied the work 
pretty hard 

But, the man’s musical acquaintance once thorough] 





finds him the most satisfying composer now going; 


haustible. He has been compared to Johann Nepomuk Hummel, as 
one who wrote for his own day only, who had little ic 


wh man not to live in the we 





long 


© be compared with the 


tion, and was upon the 
Well, it 


the D minor septet ; but of all the great composers of the 





memory. is no shame to anyone t 


composer ot 


with the exception of Verdi and Wagner—Brahms 





present century 

















is the very last man that we should have tl cht of mentior 
the same breath with him ; we can see nothing that the tv 
incommon, except that both unquestionably knew how t 
There was a good deal of the pedant about Hummel; he seldom rose 
te height of his septet ; but in Brahms there is no touch « € 
pedant ; his inspiration flows from as deep a spring as that of any 1 
two or three composers in all history ; and he knows how to put his 
ideas into a plastic shape as no other man living does his B major 
trio of his is sufficie earnest of that. If any music for piano and 
trings 1s great it 1s 

oll 


‘*Commercial 


following was clipped from an article in the 


Advertiser” of last Saturday, 
(which excellent journal, by the way, never acknowl- 
edges the wholesale ‘‘ helpings ” it occasionally makes 
of the columns of THE MusICAL COURIER) 


The second great change from the fourth to the fifth Columbis 


n 


year will be the substitution of sound for sight. It will be the restora- 

tion of the human ear to its rightful office as the organ of enlighten- | 
ment and learning. for 
light wave as the vehicle of all our best information and intercourse 


The ear is to take the place of the eye for the interest and instruction 


The sound wave isto be substituted the 





ONCE familiar figure in the musical world died | 
Monday of last week—Emil Lienau, at whose | 


| investigation are true to the letter, an 


1 
| results, though it may be too heroic in treatment evet 


j 
of mankind 1 thing has happened in human develo 





A most ur 
| 


| ment rhe life of all ages has been instructed by sound 

| All mothers, from the mother bird to the mother woman, teach t 
offspring by sound,by utterance. But instead of continuing this na d 
process of instruction to the complete devel 
normal method has been substituted. The 

























into a world ot science and there dismissed 

painful use of meaningless eroglyphics There he lust s w 
the eye, learning the sense of crooked marks w ina 

fy no more than words. Alas, h life and 
thought have been wasted in the aracters 
and symbols! How the eyes of mankind have been dimmed a 
eclipsed and the fac ties overheate innat al ces 
learning ! 
| Man begins his acquirement 1 he ends 
| with words. But an unnatt valk 
| the greater part of his intellectual of ar ‘ 
systems of writing and printing The r will s 
him untaught—a hard thing withal—and re’s pla 
utterance. Nature teaches by sound y Arti writes a 
scrawl. Nature’s book is a book of words. Man's book is ll a book 
| of signs and symbols. Nature’s book utters itself to the ear, and 
man’s book blinds the eyes and overheats the imagination. Nature’ 
method is tc teach by the ear and to save the sight for the discove! 
of place and beauty. 

The fifth centennial of our discoverer will bring us the s 





in some form, and with that the intellectual equipoise of mankind will 


e restored. The use of the eye for the offices of lea 





begin to 








place of the stronger ear has destroyed the equilibrium of the ar 
mind. That equilibrium must be restored. The mental diseases and 
unrest of our race are largely attributable to the over excitement 
the faculties through ages of seeing. 

The age of hearing is to come with the twentieth century. That 
age will restore the balance. Memory, almost obliterated, will come 
again. The perceptions will cool. The imagination will become 

| calm, and the eye itself will recover from the injuries of overstrain 
| and regain its power and lustre. Man will see once more as the eagle 





sees and will know Shakespeare by heart. He will remember all 
knowledge and will see again, as of 1, from Sicily to Carthage! 
The writer of the above, Mr. John Clark Ridpath, 





| has evidently never been a professional music critic 


for a term of years. 
| 


writes ‘I have already 


ATE 


told you w 


French critic 


I 

A h 
| labor to become a musical nation ; 
this end, 


ith what noble ardor our neighbors 
they spared no ex- 
, 


pense to attain bu unfortunately the 


t 
divine fire is entirely absent and can 
Among all the pupils of their 


not be purchased 


for pounds sterling. 
music, there is no single 
whose reputation will t 


countless schools of 


i 
yecome European ; the leve 


music has been undoubtedly raised, but I fear they 
will never be able to reach the longed for goal To 
these and similar remarks the London ‘“‘ Figaro " re 


plies 


| 1 1 1; ‘ } _— rT 
| «Although, according to a certain school of writers, 


| England cannot yet be considered a musical nation 
English music, nevertheless, is having a pretty good 
time of itabroad. We have accounts of the perform- 
| ance Dr. Hut Parry's ‘ Partita’ Cannes, 
Milan and elsewhere. At Madrid Mr. Mancenelli is 
giving a series of concerts, and has included in his 
programs Dr. Mackenzie's ‘ Burns,’ rhapsodie, and 
Colomba, overture, and Mr. Cowen’'s ° 


of ert at 


Language oO 


Flowers.’ Dr. Mackenzie's violin ‘ Pibroch’ has 
been played by Sarasate all over the Continent. Dr 
Hubert Parry’s piano quartet in A flat, which for 


some unexplained reason has only once been heard 
at the popular concerts, was performed at Kreuznach 


last month, and the works of Villiers Stanford and 
others are frequently heard in Germany. France is, 
indeed, now almost the only nation in Europe which 





prefers to believe that no good music can be mad: 
out of its own land.” 
{N ECHO OF THE BATTLE. 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ I ru 18, 1893. 


kaditors 


ie S] 


ferent light, all the facts I submitted to you f 


Vusical Courter 


ite of various attempts of explanation in a dit 


d were given fot 


the sole reason of letting others profit by the disap- 
pointing experiences of Mrs. Lent and several codis- 
ciples. I must emphatically repudiate any other mo- 
tive and am ready to prove my statements which, re 


gardless of causing ill feeling, I considered it my duty 


not to withhold from you, as they were backed by 


the most competent advice and testimony i could 
implicate a number of other persons who before were 
most active in denunciation of t wh 


Leschetizky 


now seem to have changed their minds lant mieux 


pour tous, 
Leschetizky as ot 


Beyond doubt the reputation of 


of the greatest teachers of the age is vindicated. It 
is also to be believed that his method, if faithfully 
studied for a number of years, will lead to the best 


to be generally adopted. In the features pointed out 
by Paderewski it does not distinguish itself from any 
other method 

Very truly yours, ERNEST LENT. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








DE KOVIANA. 


imperceptibly, 


LOWLY Mr. De Koven 


seems to be losing his grip in matters mundane 


S almost 
and musical 
a critic distinguished himself for two things 


Since his advent in this city he has as 
first, his 
impressionistic” habit of making notes while the 
on, a method which might revolution- 


music 18 gong 


e existing critical customs if it had a particle of 
and secondly, as an inevitable corollary 


-ason 1n it; 


» the above, a colorless, vacuous criticism that reads 


as tastes tepid tea. As a musician we prefer to pre- 
serve a painful ‘‘ fermata,” and as we do indulge in 
the gayeties of the Vaudeville Club we allow Mr. Mc- 
draw his conclusions on that particular 

Mr his latest off- 
‘The a success on the 
road and was a success in Boston. Mr. Philip Hale, 
whose judgments are not biased by a putative pa- 


Allister t« 


subject. De Koven declares that 


spring, Knickerbockers,” is 


ternity in the opera, wrote_in his Boston letter to 


THE MusicaL CourRIER the truth about the work in 
question ; and who shall deny him? Certainly in the 
case of ‘‘The Fencing Master” his criticism was 
just. If it had not been for the dainty artistic work 


of Marie Tempest and the capital stage management 
of Max Freeman that agglomeration inanities 
would long ago have been banished tolimbo. The 
‘‘Evening Sun” last week contained the following 
‘The Knickerbockers,” which speaks 


of 


about 


story 
for itself : 


The have discarded the ‘ Knickerbockers” 


The reason given for 


Rostonians 
and are now playing ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 
the failure of De Koven and Smith's last work is its dreary 
music and After Hood” 
produced De Wolf Hopper and his manager, Ben Stevens, 


incoherent libretto ** Robin was 
engaged De Koven and Smith to write an opera for Hopper. 
This was done, and after studying the work carefully Man- 
ager Stevens returned it to the authors. Then the other 
comic opera managers joked Mr. Stevens for a long while 
‘ The of rejecting anything that De Koven and 
Smith wrote,” The manager took all of 
good naturedly, and asked his associates to suspend judg- 


idea 
they said. this 
ment until the piece had been produced. Now it is claimed 
that the comic opera Stevens refused and the ‘‘ Knicker- 
bockers " are one and the same. 

The Bostonians had a terrible experience in rehearsing 
the ‘‘ Knickerbockers.” Even such clever men as Barna- 
bee, McDonald and Karl were all at 
they have never rehearsed anything so inconsistent, and if 


sea. They declare 
it were a success the authors would be deserving of little or 
no credit. But Messrs. Smith and DeKoven would not 
allow the actors to make any changes in the manuscript. 
There was an argument, and the Bostonians said they 
would give in to the authors, although the piece would 
suffer. And it suffered as long as it was played. 

The first trouble came up over the way in which the 
cuckoo song was introduced. A party of campers were 
resting in their tents when the stillness was broken by the 
sound of a cuckoo clock nailed to one of the neighboring 
trees. 

* Ant” 

‘‘That reminds me of a dear old song I used to sing 
when a child (business, turning to people inside tent). 
Won't you help me?” 

Certainly " (arising and forming half circle around solo- 


exclaimed one of the ** Knickerbockers.”’ 


ist, join in chorus) 

When the Bostonians came to rehearse this regular old- 
fashioned song and dance style of introduction to a song 
they used to guy the scene. Mr. Barnabee nearly broke up 
the rehearsal one day by singing : 

Oh, sadly the cuckoo cooks in the dew, 
And the cook in the tent is cooking a stew 


Vainly did the experienced singers and actors implore the 
authors to have some consistency in this scene. ‘‘ People 
will ask how that cuckoo clock came on the tree,” explained 
Mr. McDonald. 

And they will say there is no sane reason for singing 
You had better cut out the clock and just 
Smith and De Koven 


the song there 
sing the song with no preface.” 
said no 

The next obstacle was found in the same act. A stranger, 
approaching the campers out, handed one a piece of music 
and said: ‘‘ Here is something I have composed. Will you 
kindly sing it?” 

“Certainly,” said the manuscript. 

‘* [kick on that,” said Barnabee and McDonald in chorus. 
‘‘How does this character know we can sing? And is it 
consistent for a party of campers to pick up a strange piece 
of music arranged for a sextet and sing it at once almost 
perfectly, the voices harmonizing, &c Make the introduc- 
tory remarks reasonable and natural.” 

These are only two of the incidents in the rehearsal of 
‘‘ The Knickerbockers,” and there were others equally pain- 
ful. If the authors had given the Bostonians the manu- 
script, then sailed away for a long foreign voyage, the piece 
might have been playing to-day. 

But Mr. De Koven after all has his defenders. Just 
read what Ben Woolf writes of his critics in the Janu- 





| 


ary 14 issue of the ‘‘Saturday Evening Gazette,” a| paresis. This new microbe, which delights in batten- 
journal, by the by, that seldom champions the cause | 


of anyone. Here it is: 


now is running the 


Mr 


gauntlet of crit 


Reginald De Koven, the 
icism because of his propensity to appropriate the 


Just composer, 


I must say that I cannot view his eccen- 
To 


be sure it would be better if he were to come out boldly and avow the 


ideas of other ysers. 


s direction with the severity that other people do. 


com pc 


tricities in th 


obligations under which he places himself whenever he steals—*“ con- 


vey, the wise it call '’—from the scores of others; but I am inclined to 


believe that he is not aware that he does thus steal until it is pointed 
I can easily imagine the distress that fills his being when 


out to him. 


he learns that what he has fondly imagined to be his own is really 


somebody else’s. As a mere matter of sentiment, perhaps it is well 
that a composer should not put his name to music that he has not 
as a matter of right, he should not claim as 
but what if he 


written ; perhaps, also, 
his own the brain work of another or of many others; 
be unaware of his pilferings and sets down as his own tunes tunes that 
have already been composed? A man cannot be expected to remem- 


ber all the tunes that have ever been written. The present day is 


It is not saying too much to say that thousands are 





turned out annually ro expect a composer to burden his memory 
with them order that he shall avoid putting some of them down 
on paper, in the belief that he has originated them, is absurd. And 
yet the situation is a very awkward one. I think in all of these cases, 
where the composer has stolen uneonsciously, he should be credited 
with good intention. In any case Mr. De Koven sins in very good 


company. Another great composer, even greater than Mr. De Koven, 
be it inoffensively said, and known to fame as Handel, appropriated 
themes outr His “Israel in Egypt” is full 
of these evidences of his fickle memory or downright dishonesty. 

on excellent authority, of having 
and the theme of 





sht from other masters 





Mozart himself has been accused, 
made free with music that was written by Gluck, 
Beethoven's “ Eroica”’ symphony wastaken note for note from a tune 
Why then bear so hard on Mr. De Koven and let 
Handel, Mozart and Beethoven go unscathed? What better example 
can a composer have than these masters offer? If Handel can steal, 
did steal from Purcell, why shall Mr. De Koven be held up to 
scorn for stealing from Gastaldon, or Sullivan, or Bizet, or Millocker, 
or Flotow, or any of the score or more of musicians whose tunes are 
Why does not 


take his stand 


in a Mozart opera 


as he 


more or less literalness? 
back on Handel 
too modest, or perhaps he is unwilling to ex- 


repeated in his operas with 
Mr. De Koven 


there? Perhaps he is 


throw himself and 


pose the shortcomings of the composer of the “ Messiah.” It seems to 


me that if a tune is pretty and ear tickling in an opera by Sullivan, it 


is less and it appears in an opera by 


no pretty 
De Koven, an 


considered 


pleasing when 
it is the tune and not the composer that is to 
Then, too, Iam struck by the number 


d after all 
be in such cases. 
of bright tunes that might have gone forever into the limbo of forget- 
He had heard them before, 
Not only this» 


fulness had it not been for Mr. De Koven. 
and it may be fairly conceded that they pleased him. 
for they lingered in his memory, were impressed on it, as it were. 
like a picture on a photograph plate. In due course of time he forgot 
them, but when he sat down to write tunes for himself, and the fury 
of inspiration was on him, what was more natural than that some of 
should the I can understand the 
As a matter of belief on his part, they were his 
I once read 
f a number of people who were sleeping on the floor 
Their legs be- 


those melodies come to fore? 
process very readily. 
own; asa matter of fact, they were somebody else's 
the story « 
before a large open fire in a Western frontier hut. 
came so entangled that their respective owners could not tell their 
own legs from those of their companions. Presently the master of 
the hut took a whip and used it vigorously on the legs of his be- 
they their own 


to consider too curiously, to consider 


wildered whereupon readily discovered 
individual legs. Would it 
that Mr. De Koven’s brain is so full of tunes that he has heard that he 
cannot tell his own tunes from those of other people? The thing is 
very simple. I believe Mr. De Koven to be a much abused man, and 
I look on him very favorably as a preserver of tunes that would be 


Many acomposer may say, “J still live, for 


guests, 
be 


forgotten but for him. 
De Koven composes!" 

After this donughty defense further comment on 
our part would be an impertinent superfluity. 





MUSIC AND MADNESS. 


R. César Lombroso, of Turin, Italy, a year or 
so ago created a perfect storm of disapproval, 
when he announced that in all manifestations of 
genius there lurked physical degeneration. If the 
worthy scientist had been an idealist, he would proba- 
bly have said ‘‘pschyical” instead of physical, but, 
as mind and matter are to-day convertible terms, we 
will not cavil at the materialism of the phrase. 

Further than that, he asserted that even a special 
talent is to be viewed with suspicion as being a 
deviation from the normal; ergo, the mentality of 
gifted people of all sorts is more or less abnormal. 
All of which is a consoling idea for those who feel 
destined to shine in various paths of existence on this 
sublunary sphere. 

Among the class that Dr. Lombroso singles out for 
particular study are musical composers, musicians, 
virtuosi, all of whom are peculiarly liable to the fine 
frenzy of the poet, the rolling eyeball, the divine 
afflatus, the furor musicus, the seeing of visions, the 
Bacchantic fury to which Orpheus fell a victim. The 
musician, because of the preponderance of the emo- 
tional element in his art, is dowered with nerves 
which become easily unstrung ; he possesses a brain 
which is swept by furious and fickle gusts of passion, 
and he is justly regarded by the world at large asa 
person who isnot altogether accountable for his 


actions, 

Add to this intensity of temperament artificial stim- 
ulants, loose living, badly governed tempers, unrea- 
soning caprices, and last, but by no means least, ex- 


| aggerated self importance, and the outcome in many 


cases is that dread and eminently modern disease— 


ing and fattening on the brains of men of talent, has 
ravaged the ranks of musicians, and in milder forms 
(in its masked state), it has its talons buried well in 
the skulls of some well known gentlemen in this city, 
to judge from their erratic and altogether inexplicable 
behavior. 

Paresis, a writer in a recent number of the ‘‘ North 
American Review,” authoritatively declares to be 
as a rule the outcome of physical abuses, physical 
perversities of various sorts, though by no means al- 
ways caused by these veritable crimes against nature. 
It may result from a brain overtaxed by business 
cares, the hurry, worry, rush and turmoil of modern 
professional life being exceedingly favorable for its 
development. Its victims are invariably full-blooded 
men, men of sanguine, buoyant, vital temperaments, 
who live too fast for their mental machinery; and so 
the blighting, fatal, cerebral putrescence is generated, 
and in its blossoming is usually attended by the bril- 
liancy which is observed in some forms of rotten fun- 
goid growths. 

What the French call ‘‘la maladie de grandeur” is 
often a primary symptom. When a musician 
touched with this there is no limit to his hair or his 
hopes. He struts the globe the observed of all ob- 
servers—so he fondly imagines. When he conducts, 
plays or sings he fancies himself the cynosure of the 
world’s gaze. A mental myopia sets in, and the ego 
is magnified enormously in the victim’s mind. Such 
a one is fast preparing himself for the madhouse, 
though he knows it not. 

At intervals we are startled by a scandal in the mu- 
sical world. Someone has deliberately appropriated 
another's’ music and the inevitable question is always 
asked: ‘* Why was he such a deluded ass to do this 
thing?” The true solution to the problem in a ma- 
jority of these cases is, that a cerebral degeneratiou 
hitherto unsuspected has developed, for one of the 
strangest symptons of the early stages of paresis is 
this species of kleptomania. 

When one surveys carefully some of the musical in- 
dividualities of this city, strange facts are garnered. 
Music must certainly be allied to a mild madness, 
eise how account for the despotic, Cwsar-like dispo- 
sition of some of our leading musicians ? 

Musical kleptomania in the case of a young com- 
poser of comic opera is hardly to be evidenced as 
paretic. The composer in question may be lazy or 
merely incapable, for his scores bristle with palpable 
reminiscences of Verdi, Donizetti, Mascagni, Bizet, 
Sullivan, Offenbach, Suppé, Genee, Gastaldon, Tosti, 
&c., &c. These are not at all assimilated, and in 
some instances are bodily transplanted. His ap- 
propriations are consummately impudent musical 
burglaries, or perhaps may be unconscious thought 
transferrences. In the latter case this composer must 
be ranked with the brigade of mild paretics, who tell 
untruths, appropriate other people's ideas, and suffer 
from enormous self vanity, a vanity that impels them 
to pose as composers, pianists, singers, critics and 
leaders of society. 

Critics, musical and otherwise, sometimes are 
touched by this mania, and they become filled with 
the idea that the world is guided entirely by their 
opinions—that they can make or break an artistic 
reputation by a stroke of the pen. But they are too 
small game to exploit just at present. 

How many examples could we not adduce of dis- 
ordered lives allied to great gifts. Henry Litolff, the 
composer, whose madness was erotic. Charles 
Gounod. who at one period of his career suffered from 
the same sort of a seizure. Poor Chopin, who fella 
victim to Georges Sand, as did Alfred de Musset, the 
poet. Mozart and Schubert were both hurried to 
premature graves by their dissipations ; and were the 
lives of these two men ever normal? Only the tre- 
mendous nervous constitution of Richard Wagner 
could have withstood the drains made on it by its 
owner. Poor Schumann, alas, succumbed. Carl 
Heyman, the great pianist, is now locked up in a 
private asylum, and it is an open secret that the pecu- 
liar life led by Camille Saint-Saéns has fitted him as a 
candidate for a lunatic retreat long ago. In fact he 
takes occasional excursions into the unknown, where 
he recuperates at leisure, while the world believes 
him to be in Africa or at the Canary Islands. 

Massenet has led a rapid life. Richard Strauss, the 
young and talented Weimar composer, has been at 
death’s door, and gossip does not hesitate to name 
the cause. Von Biilow, the apostle of the eccentric 


is 


'in music, retires at intervals to a water cure, and we 


shrug our shoulders; and now Anton Rubinstein, 
one of the greatest of living pianists, has but recently 























made an exhibition of senility that deprived him of | was really fabelhaft-i-¢. He plays with more warmth, 
| abandon, and while he seems to care but little for the 

| minor virtues of grace, elegance, coquetry, he never- 
theless unbends at times. The old grim power, with 
its absence of humor (sardonic humor is there. how- 
jot or tittle. His playing 

has changed and it has not. Perhaps the change is 
I wouldn't be surprised and will console 
‘*Only fools 


all sympathy. 

‘‘Das Ewige Weibliche” is a dangerous problem 
for the temperament of a musicianto unravel. When, 
in the case of Viadimir de Pachmann, the pianist, we 
have the spectacle of a wife suing for a divorce, we | 
may expect also the production in court of a curious 
lot of family linen. 

We could hit nearer home, but it would be bootless. 
Suffice to say as a note of warning that the infernal 


ever), has not abated one jot 


| subjective. 
myself with the Emersonian reflection : 


are consistent.” 


gulf, into which both Berlioz and Baudelaire were| Certainly Friedheim’s playing, by its serious no- 
e e ° _ | eqs “4 oa AE e 
swallowed, was a gulf of their own digging. That bility and utter absence of striving after cheap 


effects, grows onone. I wish he were a Brahmsianer, 
| for he could give us great readings of the more drastic 
and subtle works of that great master of the piano. 
It is a useless wish I suppose to imagine that any 
brain besides Rafael Joseffy’s could do equal justice 
| to Liszt and I certainly would not accuse 
Mr. Finck of any such shallow eclecticism. But, then, 
how many pianists are there on the habitable globe 
who play equally well the Chopin-Tausig, the Liszt 
A major and the Brahms B flat major concerti like 


same pit of mental misery is being dug by many 
musicians in this city, and their end is easy to foresee. 
Petty symptoms, such as bloated, idiotic conceit, mor- 
bid self consciousness, musical kleptomania, lying, 
&c., are all sinister straws which show which way 
the wind of doom will eventually blow. Avoid, O 
violent emotions, which kill the divine 
delicacy of your art. Shun coarse dissipations, shun 
exhausting excitement. Your art is a holy thing, a 
precious gift. Treat it accordingly. A pure, lovely | 
life is conducive to noble music making, no matter | Rafael Joseffy ? 

what one the contrary ‘*tempera-| Speaking of that ‘‘spoiled darling of the gods” | 
ment” and license’ —which all artistic | can tell you with joy that he plays in Boston April 20. 
balderdash. As you are so will be your music. Plain | Will you be there? I certainly shall. 

living, high thinking urges Wordsworth, for it is with # 

wither and blast by your 
talent 
compass your life as a glory. 


Brahms. 


musicians ! 


hears to about 
‘tartistic is 


% 

This the whilom fairy of the keyboard, 

Viadimir de Pachmann, I clipped from the London 
| ‘Minstrel :’ 


* 
yourself whether you will 
vicious courses that noble 


about 


which should en- 


1 ement of Pachmann 











Some amusement was caused at the commen, s 
or recital t Be sereatoh } a ] iv j the tall wh h 1 > acl 
recital at Basingstoke, when a lady in 1e Stalls, who had opened a 
: book of Beethoven’s sonatas to follow the pianist’s rendering of the 
‘ | * Moonlight Sonata,”’ was calmly told ‘Close dat book, please 
| Dat is de English edition, and no use a I play Pachmann’s edi- 
es | tion ; dat is the best!"’ 








Pachmann’s most successful interpretations while 
|in this country were the ‘‘ Kinderscenen,” ‘‘ Album 
| fiir die Jugend,” and a curious fantasy he composed 
‘‘L’ Africaine.” 


Wuy Sue Aporep Ir. 
*T was only a feather duster, 

But she worshipped it, she said, 
For its fascinating likeness 


To Pade on 


rewski's head, 


Philadelphia ‘“* Music and Drama 
‘Bob” Cutting must be credited with some gifts 


EING in a desperately heartless mood ever since | besides a handsome stare and a pair of rhythmically 


on New York last week, | do not purpose to be at all | 
serious to-day. Pray pardon, therefore, any little 
deflection I may make from my normal frivolity. At 
all events I shall endeavor not to cast a soporific to 


spring, with its violet echoes, glinted amorously | problematic legs. To somebody who the other day ac- 
costed him pleasantly with ‘‘Ah, Mr. Cutting, the 
musical world misses you this season.” To him the 
husband of Minnie Seligman quickly replied : ‘‘ The 
dramatic wouldn't!” 

Cerebrus, as a Latinist from Hoboken cheerily re- 


marked once upon a time. oe: 2 
Diving into my ‘‘ Raconteur” rag bag I came upon 


the following uncut gems which I give you without 














Did you see last week's ‘‘ Life?” It contained a any setting whatsoever. This from last week's 
capital likeness of Paderewskiin the act of convicting | ‘‘ Town Topics :" 
a felon on his finger. The judge, who was Dr. Lange | In the “World” last week 1 ‘impressionistic 
in this case, gave hima week behind the bars, but he -_ nee cee pert sys sae sceihivariameta ton 

° = ‘** Falstaff’ performance in Italy : 
will endeavor to get in front of them next Saturday It would be indeed curious if it should prove that in “ Falstaff 
af . : > 2 sics ars se | Verdi had attempted toengraft modern musical methodsand theories 
afternoon. Of course I mean musical bars, not those Re pera buffa of Mozart, “Crispino ela Comara,” for example 
where the unholy thirst superinduced by Chopin R. DE KOVEN 
etudes may be liquidated. Accompanying the very | Curious, indeed, would it be, Mr. De Koven, but more curious still 
funny cut of Paderewski in ‘‘ Life” was a criticism | ‘f the lamented Mozart could revisit Mother Earth and learn that t 
P4 sapient music critic and composer, ** Reggie '’ De Koven, had laid th 


which for intelligibility equals some of my own when Ridel teethove tech Mekuetiialietiier This 


| opera written by the 








I first emerged from the ‘*( rotterdammerung ” of that | is the first time Mr. De Koven has en anyone but himself credit 
City of the Plains wherein Scrapple and Scarlatti go | for composing opera buffa, and, sad to relate, he has in this insta 

A ‘ . P 7 a . | credited falsely. And while on the subject of Mr. De K., I may here 
hand in hand, making for sweetness and light chenree tak fee a whiax el Wis Gilead exeted Giediesaall as esl 
Philadelphia. I give it in full, Mr. Paderewski must | singularly forgetful of the courtesy due the opposite sex. Last Thurs- 











have been flattered when he read it: day evening, at Chickering Hall, Mr. De Kov sat penning his im 
t 1 hich Mr. I Pad , | pressions of the music as it was playing—a ridiculous proceeding, by 
lespite the time and energy which Mr. Igna aderewski must : ; 
Despite the - - ' 9, ‘ * | the way—and during the intermission Mrs. Nikisch, the wife of the 
ave devoted to the cultivation of his hair, he has in his leisure’mo- | . ’ + : 2 1 A .1 
| conductor of Boston's symphonic band, left her seat, and hastening to 


If 














ments acquired a very considerable knowledge of piano playing. | where Mrs. De Koven sat beside her husband, chatted a bit Did 
he knew as much about poker playing he might not be able to secure | Mr. De Koven arise and offer Mrs. Nikisch his seat? By no means; he 
so large an income from it as from his present art, but he would continued crossing his “t's” and dotting his “i it ald etn Mikinet 
doubtless be able to draw out all the harmony and melody that are | stood it, literally and figuratively. A greater part of the audienc¢ 
nherent in a straight flush or four jacks. | saw the performance, and severe were the criticisms made at the ex- 

As a pianist, Mr. Paderewski has few, if any, living superiors pense of the young man who has sought to blend within his person- 
Chopin was perhaps warmer in his upper register, but he was | alty the attributes of a McAllister, a Delibes and a Hanslick. Some- 
nothing like as sylph-like in his arpeggio movements. We body not altogether remotely connected with the Boston Ideals lately 
also think that Paderewski’s bravura cadenza is more symmetrical | said, in reference to Mr. De Koven’s prete “Wt % 
and better rounded. In the truly musical qualities of his mezzo | know that the young fellow goes abo ' far ‘ ; 
soprano technic, the subject of our portrait was only excelled by the | an understudy to ] c 
lamented Gottschalk, whom he, on the other hand, excels in the tim- | : 

re of his pianissimo chromatics. Compared with Rubinstein, | s | This from an English contemporary : 

f course more florid in respect of complexion, but not to be consid- | Mr. Harry Randall is responsible for the pa Vite! of a Jewish gentle- 
ered in point of muscle. In fact, Rubinstein could get more music | man, whose real occupation is traveling in brushes and who is pos- 
out of a piano with his fists than Paderewski can with anaxe. But | sessed of an abnormally large nose. He likes to indentify mselif 
coming down to an absolute consideration of Mr. Paderewski’s merits | with music hall atfairs and tries to secure engagemet r minor 
as a performer, it is only fair to say that he is well worthy of the | isic hall artists. For some time he had been endeavori to secure 








eminent position he holds. When he sits down at the instrument and 


strikes the G clef 


his clients a show at a certain music hall, and one evening recently 


his audience becomes spellbound, and as he soars | was so elated at the proprietor speaking to him that he rushed out to 


away into the blue empyrean of Beethoven’s minor schottische, they | }{[yram Travers and exclaimed: ‘“‘Hyram, me poy, vat you tink? 
madly hang on to his coat tails in the vain endeavor to follow him to | wr—_— shpoke to me and bot me atrink. If I get my nose into dot 
the heights to which only genius like his can attain. Then when he | pall my fortune is made,” which elicited the quiet interrogation from 
slowly descends through the gentle crescendo movements of double | f{jyram: “ Yes, you may ; but what is the audience going to do?” 
chords in the thorough bass, there is not a dry eye in the house, and ’ 

the audience, as one individual, begins to feel for umbrellas, which This from the ‘*‘Sun:” 

they fear may have been stolen. Such is Paderewski, the great, the The banjo is the offspring of the dissolute guitar and the shameless 


glorious, the maestro. Bravo, Paderewski! drum 
We would willingly divide your salary with you. ae , 2 
This from the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press 
bg % I’m writing a new song. 


What’s the name of it? 


Myerlager 


I am very glad to be able to announce that Arthur | Rosewood 
a: : : : . Chicago 
Friedheim is once more playing the piano superbly. is 


Scott, 


Myerlager 


Rosewood—Great man! The air mu 
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This, from the Boston ‘‘ Transcript,” applies to 

















































































many pianos: 
When 


1 that plano is shut and kivered up a persor an 





fhink music, ‘cause the shape seems t 


I declare Methusalem ain't nowheres 


Curious notions of justice are rife in this country 
when they lynch a man who killed an organ grinder 
and allow to go scot free and accumulate pelf the 
of the organ. Shades ot 


manufacturers barrel 


Strelezki ! 


One more story, and I will leave you in morceau. 
Ferdinand Sinzig, the pianist, was one day sightsee- 
ing with Will Sherwood, the pianist. When 
pianists put their heads together they can contrive to 
make some fun. So it was proposed to take a trip to 
that wonderland of Gotham, the After the 
musical twain had grown tired of seeing freaks, such 
as the woman who plays the piano with her feet, and 
who can cross hands without losing stroke, they 
sauntered homeward. 
looking establishment, they read on flaming canvas 
that within might be found a menagerie before which 
would pale the glories of Barnum. Quickly they en- 
tered, and, after searching in vain for the 
beasts and beastesses,” they came finally to a room 
on the top floor which they entered with curiosity 
and their feet. The chamber was deserted by hu- 
manity, and in it stood a solitary iron barred cage, 
the occupant of which paced its narrow confines rest- 


two 


sowery. 


As they passed one queer- 


‘wild 


lessly. 


‘*A real live Bengal!” cried aloud Sherwood in an- 


ticipatory glee. ‘‘ A giraffe !” exclaimed Sinzig, who 
had not been long in the country. Approaching the 
cage they beheld a gaunt, haggard animal, whose 
ribs stood out in xylophone fashion. A melancholy 
The misery in 
its eyes, in its wretched, bleared, rheum soaked eyes 
Its skin was discolored by 


brute, a very Don Quixote of a beast. 


was touchingly pathetic. 
queer patches of something that left long thin ridges 
over it. Altogether it was the most disheartening 
specimen of a ‘‘menagerie” my friends had ever 
viewed. When they came quite near to the cage the 
animal snarled and quickly averted its gaze to the 
back wall. This manoeuvre was repeated every time 
they sought to attract its attention. At length the 
problem of the behaviour 
solved when they read this legend affixed over the 
cage: ‘Don’t spit on the fox!” Can't you see that 
poor brute dodging salivic projectiles all its tough 
Why, this story beats the Western 
‘‘Don't shoot the pianist ; he’s doing his level 


brute’s eccentric was 


haunted days? 
tale of 
best !”’ 

A Musical Crab.—Among the animals Dr. Alcock has 
specially observed is the red ocypode crab which swarms on 
its two 


all the sandy shores of India. The bigger of 


chelz, or nippers, bears across the ‘‘ palm” a long, finely 


toothed ridge, and on one of the basal joints of the ‘‘ arm 


against which the ‘‘ palm” can be tightly closed, there is a 
second similar ridge When the palm” is so folded 
against the base of the ‘‘arm” the first ridge can be 
worked across the second like a bow across a fiddle, only in 
this case the bow is several times larger than the fiddle 
And now as to the way these crabs play their fiddles. A 


robber crab enters the burrow of another. When the right- 
ful owner discovers the intruder he utters a few broken 
tones of remonstrance, on hearing which the intruder, if 


permitted, will at once leave the burrow. If the intruder 
be prevented from making his escape the low and broken 


tones of the rightful owner gradually rise in loudness and 
until they |! a continuous 


tched grow! the | 


ecome 


shrillness and frequently 
low pitched whir or high pi 
Nature 
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a’ t doot the sic was ower gude, t I fear the Lor-rd has 

en me the richt kind of ear-rs—I dinna like it somehow 

ANY think that the “Minor C” of Dr. 
Baldwin's name is a musical adaptation. It is his 


a fide baptismal cognomen, however, the ‘‘ Minor” be- 





yan old family name, and ‘t Coe” also an established 
elative surname Neither is his temperament thus rep- 
esented. He is jolly, good natured and full of ‘* major” 


pacity for enjoying life 
An American, with all the nerve-restlessness and activity 


that the word implies, by judicious self-study, observation 


of musical business, 


superiors and persistent attention to 
he has earned a musical stanaing that is both valuable and 
reditable A pupil of Carl Zerrahn, he had the advantage 

playing piano accompaniment in connection with or- 
hestral wort His vacations were spent in practice, often 
sitting eight hoursa day at the instrument, which, although 
a week,” is ex- 


evoted 


lessons 
] 


a better of time than ‘eight 


use 
cessive. His time is now exclusively « to teaching, 
oncerting, directing and organ loft work. 
His church is the Pilgrim Congregational, 
street, of which Rey. Dr. Virgin is 


Virgin is 


Madison av- 


ie and 12\Ist pastor. 
A deep thinker, unsensational but eloquent, Dr 


one with his organist in musical matters. 7 
loft 


ne 


two study 
organ like a 
eehive, the religion taught on Sunday radiating through 
week all all 
lasses, including Spanish and Chinese, and all branches of 


interests together. The church is 


in manner of good works; schools for 


loe 
igre 


a nice one, back of the pastor and on alevel with 


ful knowle¢ are taught the children and their elders. 
ihe lott 1s 
choir, augmented on festival 


when an 


pulpit. A quartet is the 
asions by a chorus and orchestral numbers, 


extra platform is erected. The people of the church are all 
nterested in the choir’s movements 


R. 


A Cap- 


Green, alto, Mr. F 
| 


VASSO. 


Mrs. Quinlan is soprano, Mrs. T. F 
Mr 


nin the Russian army, 


Ritter, tenor, and Bosroen, a Russian, 


this man has huge shoulders and 


ce, is very musical, and engaged, I believe, with Schu- 
erth. Mrs. Quinlan is an organist as well as asinger, and 


as a clear larger than one would im- 


Mr. Ritter re 


uartet nicely, sings 


+, that is much 


from her personality ads at sight 


ndidly. Mrs. Green fills a place in q 
and is heard in Dr. Hanchett’s Collegiate organ 


Miss Fannie Miller and Miss Ray- 


1 concert, 


loft on state occasions 


mond are prominent members of the chorus. Rehearsals 
are held on Saturdays. Carpets do not interfere with the 
choir’s happiness 

Everything that is beautiful and in keeping with re- 


ous thought is sung. The organist plays movements 
from masses and arias from operas when these are not 
frivolously associated, when they contain warmth and feel- 
,and do not disturb devotional feeling. The union is 


It 





always artistic, however is an unsafe experiment for 


blunderers 
One of Mr 
He 
the higher subtleties of it, and that these must be induced, 
An organist, he 


saldwin’s hobbies is the value of adaptability. 
holds that no cause is helped by a bull-headed fight for 


not driven, into the souls of the unitiated. 


considers, should be open to suggestion, willing to confer, 


and willing to submit to opinion that is ‘‘ off key” for the 
ike of getting a chance to put it in tune. A musician, he 
ivs, may make many concessions and retain his artistic 
onscience and individuality of purpose. Harmony of 
nusic is disturbed by discord of soul, and conciliation is 
rt of art religion. He does not love the idea of a canon 
placing the weai or woe of the organ loft in the hands 

£ an unmusical rector, but were he in such strait would 


ake large effort to conciliate that rector, hoping that after 


make 
i little matters should come into his own hands 
It is impossible, he says, for ‘‘ the hustler,” either minis- 
or committeeman, to comprehend the intricacies of art 
nterpretation. It is equally impossible to teach them 





through irritation. Until he becomes master of the situa- 
tion by true excellence, the organist is ever subject to the 
interference of crude, influential, or wealthy people. He 
cannot fight his way; he must win it. Outside sugges- 
tions should be treated with courtesy and respect ; many 
of them are good and all useful. Others may dictate the 

what” of the organ loft, but the ‘‘ how” of it remains in 


and it is this ‘‘ how,” after all, that is 
Organ loft, pulpit and pew 


The organ- 


the musician's hands 


the measure of his success. 


must work together for the good of the music. 


| ist has his share of concession to make, and should be pre- 


pared to make it. 

Another theory of his is that the musician must be a live 
man, not a self-hypnotized artist. It would be much better 
if some of our choirmasters were to load hay three times a 
week, and to work in directions outside of their special lines. 
Otherwise they become nervous, self-centred, narrow. 

He likes boy choirs for very large churches, such, for in- 
stance, as The Paulist Fathers, where the vibrant tones dis- 
perse through star covered space, and so lose the piercing 
and weird quality that to many is painful. 

(By the way, I remember that Mr. Sebastian Sommer, in 
speaking of this same effect upon him, described it as 
‘‘painful,” not ‘‘ disagreeable,” as whispered in that con- 
nection.) 

Dr. Baldwin thinks that the churches are amalgamating 
rapidly, and that an eventual union is easy prophesy. The 
‘*Venite.” ‘*‘Te Deum,” chant, mass, and many other 
features of Episcopal and Catholic usage are quite common 

They are all good music 
He always wants to see an 


already in the other churches. 
and ecclesiastical—why not? 
audience when playing tothem. It isa miserable experience 
to a musician to be compelled to play to the backs of people 
or out of their sight. Concealed theatre orchestras complain 
bitterly of this. He thinks also that the arrangement of a 
recital program has much to do with its success. A fugue 
is not a good closing number. He is engaged in two recital 
series in the city at present in addition to outside concerts, 
one of six performances at the uptown church and four in 
Chickering Hall, one of which has just been given. Newark 
is making a move to have him give a series in that city. 
Singularly enough, unintentionally, ‘‘ The Storm on the 
Mountains,” through which Dr. Baldwin is becoming in- 
troduced to a large circle of admirers, is written in the key 
‘* Thanksgiving 
The ‘‘ Shep- 


of C minor, emerging to C major in the 
Hymn” with which the composition closes. 
herd’s Song” is in B flat. He was five years in writing the 
piece, and found it an extremely difficult task, the more so that 
there are in it no sensational tricks of effect, such as pushing 
the stops half way in, &c. Although there is no counter- 
point in the elements, every note of ‘‘ The Storm” is legiti- 
mate music. Although it has been thoroughly worked over 
in sections, changed, added to and improved from time to 
time, he is always inspired while playing it, as at its first 
conception. The effect is always impressive with the audi- 
The composition covers forty pages of manuscript 
and the In it 
are heard the creaking of the trees, the shriek of the wind, 
storm 


ence. 
combinations must be made like lightning 
thunder, the wail of the 
‘pong 


the swish of wet foliage, 
spirit, ‘‘ The Shepherd’s Song” and a of Praise.” 
It is exciting while not meretricious. 

Mr. Charles Rice, of the Central 


Fifty-seventh street, urges a unique theory in regard to 


Presbyterian Church, 


organ loft salaries, namely, that church singers are paid 
more in proportion to the work done for the church than 
are concert singers for stage performance. Overone fourth 
as much is paid for less than one fourth the musical en- 
deavor. A concert singer, for instance, spends two or three 
weeks getting up a répertoire for which he gets $25. Time, 
study, care, alone and with the other singers, are given to 
make the performance a finished one. For $10 the church 
singer ‘‘reads through” the music. Heclaims that to sing the 
‘E flat” or ‘‘ B minor Festival” requires just as much time 
and attention ‘* Rigoletto” or quartet, 
that this is not given, and that the better compositions get 
the least attention because the high priced and careless 


as the ‘‘ Lucia” 


singers are engaged to sing them. 

Being a strong friend of choir singers and a believer in 
large salaries as a means of producing artistic work I would 
not quote this suggestion but for the fact that I find a ten- 
sight reading performance ” in many churches, 
No artists, however 


dency to ‘‘ 
and this I hold to be musical crime. 
finished, can do justice to themselves, a composition or an 
audience without careful ensemble rehearsals. What can 
be expected from a limited tenor, a sweet alto, a peculiar 
bass and a deep, strong soprano singing a composition 
through for the first time ? 
I ever heard in my life was a quartet in Chickering Hall, of 


One of the worst performances 


which Campanini and his class were members, and who in | 
the face of some accident were hustled to the footlights. 
So uncongenial and untuned the voices, so unflavored the 
sentiment, so superficial the hurried insight, so ‘‘ rocky” 
the performance that the artistic merit of each performer 
was wholly lost, except to those who live on labels. I saw 
a church soprano miss four strains out of a composition re- | 
cently because the page containing them was missing and 
the quartet singing it for the first time did not know it. 
of the thing. An artist 


They laughed at the ‘‘ cuteness 
singing in a Brooklyn church tells me that she has never 
once done herself justice there, in such fear and tremblingis 
she of what may happen, as the music is placed in their 
hands usually just before they rise to sing it, that all sorts of 
accidents and losses do take place and nothing but the skill 
of the singers saves them from apparent down break. 

want salaries lowered, but I do want the best | 
Without thorough rehearsal 
the be the organ loft 
any more than anywhere else. with Mr. Rice | 
that there should be three rehearsals a week instead of half | 


I do not 
possible musical work done. 
secured in 
I believe 


best results cannot 


of one. 


Many singers are paid sufficiently to afford this, 


| and music would gain much by it. 


| musical committee. 


Mr. Rice thinks that one of the greatest drawbacks to 
organ loft progress is the absence of a musical leader in the 
Of course, if professional and selfish, 
such a man would be working for self interest in the en- 
gagement of pupils, &c., but if disinterested and musical, 
the sacred music would be greatly benefited. He also 
thinks that the organist should be a vocalist as well as a 
player, so that in selection he may take voices which merge 


| and blend as well as attract, and be able to drill vocally at 


| rehearsals ; also that sight reading should be made a more 


| important feature. 


| To be KNiIGu1 


This he claims is a mechanical quality 
that can be acquired by practice, and that nothing but indif- 


| ference on the subject is the cause of the great dearth of good 


readers. That sight reading is a gift with some he does 
not doubt, but that it can be acquired he is equally sure. 
Mr. Rice is in a position to speak on this subject, as in 
his valuable work in Sabbath school directorship at the 
Central Presbyterian Church he has built up a rank and file 
of efficient sight readers that will fill valuable positions 
through the city later. From a few natural readers at the 
commencement, he has trained the whole band to a uni- 
formity of ability equal to that of print reading. Mr. Rice 
is also tenor of the church, Miss Judd being organist and 
Mr. Macy director. He says the great need of the place is 
a new organ and a new loft, both of which are wretched. 
Mrs. Rice, one of the best church altos in the city, is 
singing in the Epiphany Baptist, that forlorn and shepherd- 
less temple on Madison avenue, near Sixty-fifth street. 
With her are Mrs. Stiles, Mr. E. Pease and Mr. Carl Odell 
Mr. Howell, a New York business man, is organist till May, 
Procrastination, they 
say, is the shadow over the place. Mrs. Rice is a beautiful 
woman, with sweet speaking voice, and a gentle manner that 
She is a charming accompanist 


after which perhaps he plays also. 


is womanly and attractive. 
Oratorio work is her forte. 
A comment on the shifting deluge of aspirants for choir 
positions. If these people would spend half the time and 
persistence preparing themselves to fill the positions that 
they do in searching for them, they would not have to 
FANNIE Epcar THoma 


search at all. Al 


Loyal to the Queen. 


KALAKAUA, by the grace of God, of the Hawaiian Isla 

to Henry HEYMAN, greeting 

Know ye, that we, reposing special trust and confidence in 
your wisdom, integrity and fidelity, |! constituted and ap 
pointed you, and by these presents do hereby constitute and ap 
point you to be SoLo VioLinistT TO OUR RoyaL HouseHoLn. 


nds, King 


| 


lave 


Given under our hand at our Palace of Iolani, in Honolulu, this 
Sth day of May, A. D. 1800, and in the 17th year of our reign 
y - * 
KALAKAUA, REX 


By the King 
G. W. Macfarlane, 
His Majesty’s Chamberlain 
HIS appointment, bearing the signature of the 
King 
made Henry Heyman, the San Francisco musician, an attaché 


the great red seal and the Hawaiian coat of arms 


the royal house at Honolulu, to retain office during his lifetime 


Naturally, it was feared that the radical change just reported 


from the islands would affect his position, but the royal soloist 


declares that he will retain his commission whatever circum 


stances may arise. 

‘I was appointed for life,’ Mr. Heyman said last 
‘* The title holds good as long as I live, and whatever the adver 
Iam 


evening 


now the 
the 


in return 


sities of the royal household, I will adhere to it. 
solo violinist to Queen Lilioukalani, and even though I be 
last minstrel of the realm I will ever honor the family 
for the compliment that was paid to me."’ 

Mr. Heyman then stated that while visiting in Honolulu about 
six years ago he had often dined with King Kalakaua and his 
sister, the recently deposed Queen, both of whom are amateur 
musicians of more than average ability. The King was an en 
thusiastic admirer of the violin, and was so pleased with Hey 
man’s playing that he created the title of ‘‘ Soloist to the Royal 
Household ” in token of his appreciation of the artist's skill. 

Mr. Heyman must indeed have been a favorite musician to 
King Kalakaua, for, aside from having the title of Royal Soloist 
conferred upon him, he was made a knight of the Royal Order 
of the Star of Oceania, a sort of island Freemasonry that is said 
to date back 2,000 years. The appointment, with Mr Macfarlane 
still on duty, is as follows : 

KALAKAUA, King of the HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
70 all who shall see these presents, greeting : 

Know ye, that we have appointed and commissioned, and by 
these presents we appoint and commission 

HENRY HEYMAN 
Companion of our Royal Order of the Star of 
Oceania, to exercise and enjoy all the rights, pre-eminences and 
privileges to the same of right appertaining and to wear the in- 
signia as by decree created. 

In testimony whereof we have caused these letters to be made 
patent and the seal of the order hereunto affixed. 

Given under our hand, at our Palace, in Honolulu, this eighth 
day of May, in the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Ninety. KALAKAUA, REX. 

By the King; 

The Chancellor of the Royal Order of the Star of Oceania, 

G. W. MACFARLANE. 

The great red seal of the order is affixed, and the document 
is headed with the Hawaiian coat-of-arms containing the motto : 
‘‘Na Mau ke Ea ka Aine i ka Translated that is : 
‘The Life of the Land Is Established in Righteousness.”—San 


oO Pono.’ 


Francisco ‘‘ Examiner.” 








Oratorio for Chicago.—Mr. Mackenzie has com- 
pleted his oratorio, ‘‘ Bethlehem,” which is to be performed 
at the world’s fair, Chicago. 











An Experiment in Musical Expres- 
sion. 

HE Tribune has had occasion two or three 
times heretofore to call attention to the efforts of Mr. 
Benjamin Ives Gilman to widen the scope of music study 
by subjecting some things which have heretofore been 
looked upon in a purely speculative manner to scientific 
analysis. Since we commented on his study of the music 
of the Zuni Indians and of some Chinese tunes transcribed 
from phonographic records, Mr. Gilman has been appointed 
instructor in psychology in Clark University. His duties 
in the new post have in no wise interfered with the musical 
investigations which have occupied his mind during the 
last year ortwo. Onthe contrary, they have stimulated 
him to new efforts, the most interesting of which are re- 
corded in a pamphlet reprinted from ‘‘ The American Jour- 
nal of Psychology,” entitled ‘‘ Report on an Experimental 
Test of Musical Expressiveness.” Mr. Gilman's methods 
are wholly new. What has heretofore been merely the 
subject of speculation, in which fantastic notions, which 
have long been the musicians’ heritage, and personal equa- 
tion played the leading réles, he is attempting to subject 
to investigation by scientific methods. The results of his 
work thus far have not convinced us that his methods are 


’ 


in any sense exact, or are, indeed, to be looked upon as 
anything better than uncertain footsteps in the dark. 
Music is so elusive, so subjective a thing that to fix what 
may be termed its psychological element seems very much 
like trying to determine the emotional contents of sunshine 
orrain. But it may be that there are a few fundamental 
laws that are determinable, and Mr. Gilman 
pioneer’s honors (as he will probably receive the pioneer's 
reward of ingratitude) for trying to widen the means of 
acquiring the needed knowledge. 

The pamphlet to which we have alluded records the re- 


deserves a 


sults of a novel experiment undertaken by Mr. Gilman last 
spring in Cambridge, Mass. Before an invited audience 
of thirty persons he had a set of musical pieces performed, 
some piano compositions, others songs and airs with piano 
accompaniment. The vocal pieces were not sung, how- 
ever, but played upona violin. The purpose of this was 
plain enough. Mr. Gilman did not want his hearers to 
use the words as a program of the composer’s intentions ; 
he wanted the music tospeak for itself. For his own pur- 
pose of comparative study, however, he accepted the con- 
tents indicated by the text, choosing pieces in which he 
conceived that the composer had been happy in the choice 
of his musical vehicle. The listeners were then invited to 
write some answers to some questions prepared by Mr. 
Gilman, which (again we must say as he conceived the 
case) were directed to the expressional contents of the 
music performed. 

Thus in the case of a prelude in F minor by Beethoven 
the hearers were asked to give the images suggested in 
their minds by the course of music ; in the case of a portion 
of the same composer’s sonata in D, op. 28 (‘‘ Pastoral”), a 
record of the ‘‘ main impression” was asked; when Chopin's 
second ballade in F op. 38 was played, the listeners were 
asked to tell what ‘* dramatic suggestion” they found in it ; 
in other cases the ‘‘ general mood,” something *‘ not com- 
monly depicted in music,” the race of which a popular song 
was a product, were required to be guessed at, and finally 
the question, ‘‘Isthe singer of the following melody a 
man ora woman, and out of what emotional experience 
would such asong be born ?” was asked of *‘Carmen’s” song, 
‘‘In van per evitar,” from the second act of Bizet’s opera. 
At the end of the experimental concert twenty-eight sets 
of answers were collected by Mr. Gilman, sixteen having 
These an- 
swers are printed in the pamphlet, together with the title 
of each composition to which they apply, and a statement 
of what Mr. Gilman, or somebody quoted by him, thought 
In 
the second part of the report Mr. Gilman attempts to 


been written by men and twelve by women. 


the emotional or e&pressional contents of the music. 


collate the answers and obtains something like a consensus 
of opinion. 

Were it not for the earnestness of the investigator, and 
the possibilities which lie in the study which he is seeking 
to promote, we should be tempted to say that his proceed- 
ing reminds us very forcibly of Mr. Gilbert’s receipt for 
making a heavy dragoon: 

Take of these elements all that is fusible, 
Melt ’em all down in a pipkin or crucible; 
Set ‘em tosimmer and take off the scum. 
Anda Heavy Dragoon is the residuum 


We have tried hard to follow Mr. Gilman's conclusions, 
but in spite of everything have failed to discover anything 
that differs essentially from the burden of the foolish 
rhapsodies which is the sentimental product of so large a | 
majority of writerson music. It is true that he uses terms 
more circumspectly, and does not so obviously drop into 
fantastics, but the thoughts are after all the same. The 


element of repetition in music, essential to its existence, 
because essential to form, without which music could not 
be an art, and therefore a thing chiefly external, is per- 
mitted to play a large part in its expressiveness, and the 
simple notions of gravity and gaiety are exploited in the 
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to criticise, but only to explain. Mr. Gilman’s conclusions 
as to the expressional contents of the little prelude of Beet- 
hoven, as evolved from the body of opinion handed to him, 
seem to sum up the results of his experiment as well as 
anything can. He says: 

‘The indication of the answers is that this prelude ex- 
presses simply recurrent activity without progress, 
whether grave or gay, intense or mild, purposive or pur- 
poseless—all being indeterminate. * * * But if recur- 
rent activity without progress is all the expression, import, 
spiritual content of the piece, it is a question whether it 
should be said to have any expressiveness at all, for it 
may be claimed that this much isin the music itself. It 
is recurrently active, and at least in the fifth bar from the 
end comes round again to exactly the texture of tone 
that constitutes its opening bar.”—‘‘ Tribune.” 


Train Musicians Early. 
N the biography of the world’s greatest mu- 
sicians it is recorded that sound artistic precepts and 
correct technical habits were inculcated during their child- 
hood. The philosophy of such potent history ought to 
suffice for the guidance of American parents who intend 


But 





to make professional musicians of their children. 
does it? 

In this country the majority of pupils begin to study 
music seriously only after completing an academic or col- 
legiate course. How unwise this delay! Music is unlike 
law, medicine and other sciences that cannot be under- 
taken by children. On the contrary, it has been demon- 
strated repeatedly that the highest technical results be- 
come possible only when musical training is given before 
the body has reached its full growth. Parents who wish 
to give their children the proper musical opportunities 
cannot choose their profession too early. For many voca- 
tions, but particularly for that of music, the most precious 
time of life is youth; then no hour should be wasted in 
unkindred work. 

After the laws of self preservation are understood, what 
knowledge can be more useful than that requisite for self 
maintenance? Has not science in one’s profession claims 
over science in any other? The end of man being to 
serve himself and fellow men, what better course can he 
follow than that which will widen his chosen sphere of use- 
fulness? ‘‘ Was du bist, sei ganz und ausschliesslich ” 

In this age of herculean competition, when the battle of 
life is waged so fiercely, ‘‘the gods join in the combat” 
and excellence alone survives. Though at times the 
world may want to be deceived, it generally pays only a 
just price for what it gets, whether it come from the heart, 
the brain or the hand; thus the incompetent artist must 
eat less than the skillful artisan. Even within the confines 
of his own profession, the musician must heed the lesson 
of Jack of all trades, and be content with the hope of 
achieving greatness in one single branch of his art, for to 
do so in many isa human impossibility. 
will be proportionate to the quality rather than the variety 
of his work. In the great factory of modern life all labor is 
done through infinitesimal divisions. This is, indeed, the 
age of specialism. Therefore, guide the first steps of a child 
with one unswerving purpose, and let the aspirant after 
the Muse’s laurels be led in its swaddling clothes to the 
portals of art. 

The hours needed for the musical, no less than for the 


His success then 


general, education should be carefully reserved. Certainly 
it would be wellif a child could learn everything. Our 
span long lives, however, ought to remind us that our 
study days are numbered. While a musician should be 
generally cultured, he does not need to become an expert 
mathematician. The science of mathematics, though not 
studied for itself, is no doubt valuable as mental discip- 
line ; but who can provethat the study of music is less ade- 
quate for the training of man’s faculties? History also, 
as taught in some schools, is to a musician and, it might 
be added, to many other men, disproportionate to the 
effort and the time it demands. The same objections may 
be offered to other studies that are of doubtful use to the 
future musician, and which might be advantageously 
omitted from his curriculum. 
or a physician because he isa good musician, any more 
than we engage a music teacher because he is a chemist ; 
we would probably refuse his services on that very ac- 
Time should be given to studies 
in proportion to their value in one’s life work. Artists 
will get better results by storing their energies for art. 

Of course, no father should lay down rules for the edu- 
cation of his child until he has considered carefully the 
future conditions of its life. But if it exhibit unmistakable 
signs of musical aptitude the parent ought to take im- 
mediate steps toward its physical and mental training with 
one single motive. Music, like Aaron’s serpent, should eat 
up all the others. 

In childhood, when the body is pliant, the mind recep- 
tive and the memory retentive, the needful habits of body 
and mind must be acquired. Thechild ought to begin the 
practice of singing or playing, long before its muscles and 
bones have attained their complete development; they 
should grow into or be molded by the instrument, or the 


We do not employ a lawyer 


count, and with reason. 
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ny 


eri any assimil- 


Youth, too, is the best season for gat 


able knowledge, and music is overflowing wi mple facts 
1 too fluent- 
might 


uirement, especially 


that cannot be memorized too soon or a 





ly ; since these must be learned, sooner or later, time 


as well be saved at once for their a 


when it is remembered how mnch more easily the child im- 


bibes and retains new facts than the adult 
Custom rules manin his minutest actions. Education is 
but early habit. Let the child intended for a musician 


hear all the good performances and play well all the good 


music available. In this manner it will acquire good habits 
and tastes. Music has sucha poweroverthe young ! Melody, 
harmony, rhythm enter the hidden recesses of the infan- 


tine soul and leave their imprint for ever, making the child 

















musically refined and discerning, long before it can under- 
stand either cause or effeet. While ly sounds make it 
shudder, beautiful ones evoke its sweetest smile The 
child does not analyze sensations, and so much the better, 
for this very process would blunt them. Happy state of 
the heart, when it is not cross questioned by the mind! 
Youth reflects less than age and on this account feels 
more. It apprehends the hurricane h allits fury, or the 
zephyr with all its charm. Is it unreasonable, then, to 
think that music—pre-eminently the lat of the emo 
tions—might be studied with profit when is most sus 
ceptible to emotional influences 

The good qualities of children as students are not suf- 
ficiently appreciated. Young girls and boys are less vain 
than adults. The child seldom question rules. It is filled 














with a holy wonder at the omniscience of its parents or 

§ 5 t ‘ 1] Pcemattl ] 
teachers. It never thinks it knows it all. Youth always 
seeks knowledge. Even the babe in its mother’s arms is 
trying tolearn. When it is its little head and listens 
wonderingly at the clapping of hands or the rattling of 
toys, does it not tacitly ask, ‘‘ What kes that noise?” 
Then, a child is usually faithful and obedient hough it 
is incapable of doing much work, that which it does is, as 
atule, honestly done. Can the wisest among men seek 
the truth with more avidity and modesty than these little 
ones ? 

Harmony. counterpoint and orchestration cannot, it is 
true, be undertaken by children ; but the young man who 
has learned early in life all the simpler facts and rules of 
music can progress in these h studies as soon as his 





mind is mature enough to grapple with the problems of 


musical composition. Those who have not had the pre- 
liminary training until the age of eighteen or nineteen 
may lose two or three nerely to get fundamental 


principles, which, acquired so late, are easily forgotten 


In the beginning the study of harmony is almost always 
dry, meaningless end even repu 
dent who has laid a foundation in childh 
interesting. Not only does h 
but he even enjoys them, for they de 


oretically what he has already exyj 





ciated in practice 1 
from the concrete to the abstract 
discovered by personal deductions and set 
understood than that w 


much better 


passively from a teacher. Those 
youth find the chord relations almost 
tect them solely through the rule of thumb 
the 


cians who began 


technic of composition has bes 


fancy express their thoughtg in a 


s of the 


in in 
flowing and elastic style, while the others 
are usually at best severely correct 

may be- 
If 
of 


The boy who studies music when very young 


come an excellent musician even before adolescence 


yifted he may at that period begir use the technic 
& I 

his art as a means of individual expression, and no lo 
loy 


artist at an age when, notably in this country, mat 


habet of art. Had 


n a word, he may deve 


as an end in itself 


] 


ly Wouid- 


be musicians are yet at the this 





beyond 


talented lad started late he could n 
mediocrity, though his gifts 
Consequently, if you wish 


cian of your son begin his training in tender age, whet 





simultaneous and spontaneous e 


in From that time let him 


and senses is commenc 


only that which is essential to make him a c 


and artist. Louts LoMBarRI 


WILLIAM ROHLFING & SONS, 


Music Publishers and Importers, 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Depot for Germany: Frit 





z Scuvusertn, Jr., Leipsic. 


Depot for England: Sranigy, Lucas, Weser & Co., London, 





Publishers of ‘EDITION ROHLFING.” 





The most complete stock of all the standard cheap editions found out 
West. Catalogues free on application. Most liberal and inducing terms 
granted to the trade and the musica! profession in general. American and 
foreign musical novelties added to their fine assorted stock as soon as 








But it was not our intention 


most extravagant manner. 





vocal requirements. 





issued. Apply and be assured of prompt and quick attention 
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Handwriting of American Composers. 
ILLIAM .H. Neidlinger, Brooklyn, 


writes rapidly but legibly, separating all his words 
His writing is neither 





of 






except the initials of his signature. 
and neither cramps 
These facts must be taken as 





he his words nor 





large nor small, 
sprawls all over the page. 


an indication that he has a well balanced mind, stored with 







sound common sense, and that he is neither miserly nor 





extravagant in disposition. 
cially in the g of his name, shows that he is not without 
but it is evidently the right kind of pride, and not 






pride ; 
of the species that is disagreeable to one’s associates and 
He knows the value of time, for he writes 






acquaintances 
his capitals with the fewest possible strokes of the pen. 






His writing displays the fact that he is a fine performer on 





the piano or organ, or both, and also clearly bears wit- | 







ness to commendable determination and fixedness of | 
purpose. 
: + , | 
Victor Harris, of New York, writes a hand that once 

| 





His d generally 





seen would always be recognized as his 
ends at the top; the pen is not lifted from the paper in his 






x ; nearly every t resembles a capital A; he does not write | 


the word and, but makes the symbol for it; when he does 






cross a t it is almost as wide as a Broadway crossing and 





and he frequently joins 





gonal in direction ; 
His w and final y are incomplete, and | 
All these things | 


somewhat diz 





words together. 





there are numerous other peculiarities. 





go to show unusual originality, which is one of the most 
highly prized traits in the make-up of any composer and is 


A déeper study of his pen- 






sadly lacking in many cases. 





manship reveals his affectionate nature and a genuine | 








regard for true friendship. 
E. A. MacDowell’s 
the mirth fun 





‘ fast and furious,” like 
O’Shanter.” The | 
crossing of a t extends half way over the page, so as to 
The 


are joined together, and his 





writing 1s 


and in Burns’ ‘* Tam 


connect with the beginning of the following word. 


words very truly yours,” 


signature is written without removing the pen from the 


paper. At first sight anyone would be puzzled by this 
The E and A have no shape, and might be in- 
the 


He puts a period after Mac 


Signature 


tended for almost anything else; while the rest of 


name is almost as illegible. 


without rule or reason. Beneath his signature is an at- 





tempted flourish, which almost amounts to a long, straight 
line, and which a compositor would take to mean small 


caps. or italics. His capital I looks like a figure 7. His 


chirography betokens extraordinary talent. 
Ethelbert Nevin, hailing, like Mr. MacDowell, from Bos- 


ton, writes a delicate, almost effeminate, hand, the letters 
He 


the contrary, leaves superfluous space be- 


being small and the lines far apart, never joins 


words, but, on 


tween them. His capital E and small b, f and j are pecu- 


liarly his own; indeed his entire chirography indicates 


rare powers of originality. His writing has a generally 


angular appearance, and curved lines are few and far be- 
Like Mr 
there is no beauty to his would-be flourish. ;There are un- 


tween MacDowell, he underlines his name, but | 
mistakable signs of self satisfaction and, at the same time, 
purity of character and high moral aims 
G. D. Wilson, of Nyack-on-Hudson, is another composer 
who underscores his name, and, like the others, he does | 
His writing is neat and easily read, 


It 


business capacity combined 


not do it gracefully 
though it slants more than the copybook rules allow. 
indicates one rare quality 
with artistic talent. His penmanship can always be recog- 
nized by the capital Y and the small f. He is evidently 
scrupulous, conscientious, generous and affectionate 

John Hyatt Brewer, of Brooklyn, writes a flowing, pretty 
He 
signs his name in full, and connects it all except the B and 
5 


ble signature. 


hand, resembling that of the typical bookkeeper. 


t is really a handsome and, at the same time, a sensi- 
He evidently possesses a strong love for 
anything esthetic, a warm and genial disposition, and a 


resolve to make others acknowledge his ability. Only 


occasionally does he allow one word to run into another. 
This shows that he intends to take his time about every- 
thing that he does, and that he knows well the truth of the 
maxim, *‘ Haste makes waste.” 

ot 


J. de Zielinski, suffalo, writes a remarkably odd and 


attractive hand. 
His writing is small, without slant and very even, regular 


He must have any amount of originality. 
and pleasing tothe eye. He has rather a graceful flourish 
under his signature, and his k goes away up above the rest 
of his name; in fact s#¢high. The general appearance of 
page 
His loops below the line are exceedingly pretty ; indeed, 
Un- 
His 





a of his writing resembles that of printed script. 


nearly ali his letters show a strong individuality. 


doubtedly he is a worker, zealous and indefatigable. 
aims are lofty, his tastes refined and clean. 

but read- 
His signature shows his most distinct penmanship, and is 


John White's writing is neat not easy to 


eminently his own in style and conception. The crossings | 
of the 


t 
t 


in his name and in the word truly, just above, are | 
heavy, parallel lines, which give a curious impression. 
His t in the middle or at the end of a word frequently 
stands by itself, being a straight line disconnected from 
His writing is not easy to analyze. 
power of concentration 


the rest of the word 
it traces of rare talent, 





In are 








An occasional flourish, espe- | 
| the existing order of things, in some particular best known 
| to herself. 


| left hand, he having received a heavy charge of electricity 


| tensely interesting. 
| unlike at a glance, yet the same courage, nobility of charac- 


generally careful about his punctuation. 
| this are the unfailing tests of a man’s character. 
g 


| tralto part rarely goes below the staff, and the soprano part 
| is not too high, hence it will be found generally available. 


is called Nocturne, but resembles somewhat the style of 
Mendelssohn’s Barcarolle, Lieder Ohne Worte No. 6. It is 
consistent throughout, with the exception of the two pre- 
ludial bars for the piano, which are strangely out of 
keeping with all that follows, for it is strong and rugged, 
almost brusque, and the harmonies, even when played 
slowly, jostle one another too much to be enjoyed. These 
two bars might well be dispensed with. 
GONZALA D. J. MUNEZ, Estrella. 
This is a brilliant waltz for the piano, in which the left 
hand is not condemned to supply a monotonous rhythm 
| and plainly set harmony, but to render passages full of life 
| and variety, and when executed with confidence and ease 
by one able to bring out well the full tone of the instru- 
ment, is capable of making a very good effect, animating 


of thought, little regard for others and a fondness for phil- 
osophizing. 

Emma Marcy Raymond, of New York, shows origi- | 
nality in her capital D and small land w. Her capital I | 
looks exactly like a capital S, which goes to prove the ab- 
sence of all obnoxious egotism. In many respects her 
handwriting is masculine, and she evidently sympathizes 


with the advanced ideas of the age as regards woman and | 
Her poorest letter, f, which is always 


her rightful sphere 
incorrectly formed, indicates a marked dissatisfaction with 


Charles I. Young, of Princeton, N. J., writes with his 


a few years ago while working as an electrical engineer, 
which paralyzed his entire body, but from which his left | 
arm has partially recovered, Of course, under the circum- 
stances, beauty of chirography is not to be expected. His 
A comparison of 


and supporting the melody, and giving a brightness and 


élan, which is kept up to the close. 


Richault & Co., Paris. 

ALEX. GUILMANT. Chant de la Féte de Pdques. 

This is a fragment from ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust,” by 
| Hector Berlioz, arranged in three lines for the church organ 
by the celebrated Frenchman, Alex. Guilmant. 

The work is not difficult to play, especially on an instru- 
ment having three manuals, fully equipped with gentle 
It will prove attractive. 


writing is, however. plain and distinct. 
his present penmanship with that of former years is in- 
While the two writings look entirely 


ter, artistic genius, affection for others and general broad- 
mindedness are distinctly seen in both by the careful in- 
vestigator. 

Charles B. Hawley, of New York, writes a bold, matter 
of fact business hand, unadorned except by the y at the 
end of his name, which has a modest, graceful flourish. 


toned stops. 


Boosey & Co., New York. 
CECILE HARTOG. All in the Spring-time Early. 
Here is a little song of the popular drawing-room type 
which exasperates musicians ; but is the most perfect art in 
the estimation of some young people. This production is 
somewhat better than the vast majority of songs of the kind 


The unnecessarily long crossing to his t shows his liberal, 
kindly nature. 
ousness, in which respect he is to be congratulated. 


There are no traces of fussiness or nerv- 
He 
possesses talent, modesty and a cool head 


R. Huntington Woodman, of Brooklyn, writes flowingly ging ; 
to which it belongs, and is bright rather than boresome. 


L. MOLLOY. phic Au Revorr. 
The same may be said of this song also. Its waltz-like 
Such 
music does not deserve any serious criticism; unless it be to 
deplore the fact that it is so overpraised by the public and, 


and easily, showing an even temperament and agreeable 
nature. His capital I is always unfinished, which goes to | J 
prove his lack of self conceit. He seldom connects any 
motion does much to make its commonplaces pass. 





words except the initials of his name, indicating that he 
proposes to do well whatever he attempts. It 
that he is a gifted man in many ways, and that, although 


is evident | 


he cannot but be conscious of this fact, he sedulously | therefore, finds so ready a market that really good songs 
avoids any effort to force others to recognize his talent. | are set aside by most publishers. 

Miss J. T. Draper, of New York, wields a pen that is full | 
of energy and resolve, though her writing is not pretty by Fritz Schuberth, Jr., Leipsic and Hamburg. 
any means. Her letters are large and bold, and one of | BERN. BOEKELMAN, Elégie. 
them—y—is eminently her own, for it goes up to the left Violin players are to be congratulated for this addition to 


the literature of their instrument. It is a beautiful melody, 
which is original and has an admirable contour. The 
harmonies for the ac¢éompanimental piano are not only orig- 
She seldom closes her a or It is a pleasure to play them, rather 
| than a weariness. The composer shows himself able to pro- 
vide very interesting subject matter for both performers, 


from below the line in a sort of comet’s tail. There is very 


little of the objectionable ego in her make-up, though gifts 
are apparent that would cause it to obtrude itself in the 


case of persons of less calibre. inal, but beautiful. 


o, and her d hasa very unfinished look. This all goes to 
show chat she looks deeper than at mere appearances, which 
are often deceitful. and therefore ought to be reasonably sure of pleasing audi- 
N. H. Allen, of Hartford, Conn., has philanthropy, | 


good will and genial companionship all very distinct in his 


ences. 
His work is not difficult of execution, and yet 1s worthy 
| the attention of artists capable of attempting the most diffi- 


handwriting. He is, moreover, unassuming and far from 


presumptuous, though by cult music. 
It is cordially recommended to teachers, and yet it is too 
the hands of pupils that are dullards. It 


would be disgraceful to have such quick, warm, whole-souled 


no means shy or reserved. 
His writing is small and pleasant to the eye, and he is 
Little things like 
With 
him He | 
also has moral stamina, mental activity and tastes of a 





gor 1 to place 


‘‘whatever is worth doing is worth doing well.” expressions mangled ruthlessly by hard-hearted players. 
The same composer has put forth a song to the words 

‘‘An Mein Herz,” by Ph. Wagner (with an English adap- 

tation), which deserves more than a passing notice, but 


and knows how to apply his knowledge to 
Appison FLETCHER ANDREWS. 


high order, 


practical purposes. 


space forbids us to do more than bespeak attention for it 
on the part of tenor singers, who. wish for a short and at- 
tractive encore song. 


Music Sent for Criticism. 


J. J. Hopkinson, London. 
JOSEPH L. ROECKEL, Six Two Part Choruses.| B 
These choruses are published in two books, and are spe- 


Clayton F. Summy, Chicago. 
C. BLODGETT, 
Choral societies who wish to find a solo for baritone or 


The Singing in God's Acre 
cially adapted for use in ladies’ boarding schools and singing | contralto voice, with a short, soft chorus to follow each 
classes, for the words are on such subjects as the sunbeam, | stanza, should look at this new publication. The words and 
beautiful June, eventide, bird of spriug, &c. (rather than | style are attractive to audiences generally. 

The same firm puts forth a setting for four.women’s 
Mendelssohn’s vocal duet, ‘‘O wert, thou in the 


which will doubtless prove useful. 


love or wine), and the lower part may be sung by a second 
For the benefit of 
pupils who are accustomed to the tonic sol fa system there 


soprano, for it is not too low in pitch. voices of 


cauld blast,’ 





is a translation of the ordinary notation in the tonic sol fa —_—— 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York. 

HORATIO W. PARKER, Hora Novissima. 

The ‘‘ Rhyme of Bernard de Morlaix on the Celestial 


These simple, artless songs are un- 


letters and symbols. 


reservedly recommended. 
Novello, Ewer & Co., New York, where also Gounod’s med- 


They may be procured from 


itation on the second prelude by Bach, by the same pub- 


Country,” set to music for soli, chorus and orchestra, and 


lishers (and to which reference has been made in this de- published in octavo form. 


partment), may be had for both solo and chorus. The composer of this cantata has herein proved himself 
TRE A worthy of undertaking the highest tasks in the highest de- 
His score shows a fair propor- 
tion of vocal writing in eight parts, which are real parts ; 
that is to say, truly obligato melodies, occupied with the 
principal themes, and equally interesting to each singer. 
Although the canonic forms and double or triple counter- 
points in the twelfth and fifteenth are not employed, it does 
not follow that the composer is not skilled in such highly 
elaborate styles of writing. Indeed the ease and freedom 
| with which he conducts the parts in ordinary fugal forms 
| lead one to presume that he is a well schooled student of 
all the time honored devices of strict counterpoint. 

If the tasks which a composer sets himself to perform be 
a criterion of his rank as an artist the design of this opus 
30 should lead one to think very highly of Horatio W. 
Parker. He has not employed an exciting plot, with sup- 
It | posed action, a strife of good and evil, or other marked con- 


Robert Cocks & Co., New York. 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. The Fairies’ Spring. 
This is a cantata for women’s voices, which will be found 
Itis a of 67 
consisting of solos, duets, trios and choruses, which require 
But the con- 


partments of abstract art. 


useful for the same reasons. cantata pages, 


soprano, mezzo soprano and contralto voices. 


The words are also innocent. Elves have stolen a child that 
it pines away and dies; their love for it brings 


welling up to earth, form fairy 


they love ; 
rivers of tears, which 
springs. 
Breitkopf & Hartel, New York, 
JACQUES HOFFMANN, Nocturne for Violin. 
This is ashort, easy and pleasant little piece of two pages, 


in the violin part, that will be found useful in teaching. 


| 
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trast, to gain assistance, but has handicapped himself with 
It is not easy to find words suitable 


an unaltered rhythm. 


for a cantata, still less sacred words, especially for use in 


the Protestant Church. Protestantism seems to have hac 
a blighting effect on religious poetry ; and possibly agnosti 


cism will kill out even secular poetry. It is only by an un 


questioning and firmly rooted belief in immortality that the 


imagination of man is stimulated to conceive of superna 


bliss or experiences not to be plainly exhibited to the sen- 


suous perception. If Tennyson’s lines, 
There lives more faith in honest doubt. 
Believe me, than in half the creeds 


(from ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’), be taken as an indication of the 


half hearted faith of modern Christianity, one need not stoy 


to inquire which half of the creeds, but for musical pur- 


poses must turn to the Catholic poets, in whose works we 


find faith as strong as, if not stronger than sight, and hence | 


the well-known outcome. 


The composer seems to have seen this and therefore was | 
fortunate in obtaining words invented by one who had well 
pondered their theme, and attained to a degree of saintly 


I 
rapture which set the imagination all aglow and compelled 


him to find relief in such utterances. It seems equally cer- 
1 

tain that the musician could not have set them as worthily 

as they are set here unless he himself had been long accus- 


Hence we have here 





materials of sacred music. glib, 
‘go as you please” passages. Take, for instance, the first 


his choruses 


few notes that constitute the fugal subjects of 


They are not mere tunes, melodies, violin figures or themes 


th 
ral 


sub- 


in the ordinary sense of the term, but veritable fuga 


jectsin the style of Bach. But the composer not only writes 


in an elevated style, sustains his flight and even in- 


creases the elevation. There is no weakness observable 





after a very strong point has been made, nor a lapse into 
profundity to hide dullness. All is noble, dignified, seri- 
ous and earnest, and in most perfect keeping with the 
poetry 

There is no femininity, sickly sentimentality, morbid 
craving or lackadasical longing, which passes for ‘‘ divine 
music in some places; human weakness seems here sup- 
planted by a rapture which is almost seraphic, from its 


The 


natural, 


passion. emotions 


t} 


x Uf 


warmth and absence of flu 


betrayed in the music are 1e instinctive 


nguishing | 





type, one distingu peculiarity of which is that they 

subside after expression ; are f igs that are born of 

thoughts, and therefore increase when voiced forth, and 
5 


particularly 
i 


a 


not being of a private personal nature, are 


suited to generate enthusiasm in other persons. But let it 


will bear micro- 


not be thought that although this work 


an academic sense, 


It 


scopic criticism, itis merely right in 
that it is dry to desperation and only classically correct 


1s rather science inspired than art calculated 


For there is abundant evidence that the gener- 


composer 


ated this work when in a state of super-exaltation, a state 


that can be likened only to the ecstatic bliss of the saintly 


writer of the text. Therefore the music stands in the same 


relation to ordinary music that this state does to our ordi- 


nary moods. Fortunately, this is a criticism of a published 
work just now issued from the press, and not of a perform- 


ance which few persons have heard ; for anyone may pos- 
sess himself of a copy and see if such high praise is merited, 
and if these are words of sober truth or the ravings of an 
ignorant musical fanatic. Let any tenor soloist (wearied 
with the wretched platitudes he is compelled to sing to 
please his auditors) wish to enjoy in the solitude of his own 
study a little music for art’s sweet sake, turn to page 75 and 
try the solo ‘‘ Golden Jerusalem,” He will be so enraptured 
and inspired with it that he will possibly soon want to 
scream it rather than sing it restrainedly. He will want an 
accompanist that will almost paralyze the piano, that he 
may hear and revel in the magnificently rich harmoniza- 
tions, modulations and subsidiary melodies, &c., which ex- 
press the tributary emotions simultaneously, and so help 
him out, for he himself can sing only one note at a time, 
and this makes it impossible for him to express the myriad 
streams of feeling which together swell the full torrent of 
his emotion. He will then call together his art chums, that 
they may sympathize with him in his new found bliss and 
share it with him. 


The soul of the composer will animate the soul of the 


singer ; or supply it if wanting, so that a veritable me- 
tempsychosis of a very peculiar and fascinating kind takes 
place. It will thus be seen that this music is not merely 
good workmanship, but is instinct with warmest life. 


tomed to feel deeply the marvelous significance of the art | 


Schubertiana. 
was ingenuous like a child; his heart 


érYE 
ieee 


friends until it stood 


1 


still in death. If momentarily de- 


pressed by the cares of life, he possessed the happy gift of | 


| forgetting in the evening what had troubled him in the 
morning. 
has given us memorable hours of purest and perfect enjoy- 
ment.” Thus Bauernfeld (the dramatist) described his 
dear friend, Franz Schubert, the illustrious master of the 
The tone poet’s biographers tell us of a 


1 | 


German “‘ Lied.” 
| circle of friends, in which Schubert sp2nt the happiest 
time, and where he was in the habit of producing his songs 
»| immediately after their composition. musicians, 
painters, Government officials of various grades, made up 

that party. 

These social evenings—known as ‘ Schubertiaden ’ 


Poets, 


| aimed not only at amusement, but afforded also a mutual 
Schubert, this 
| > 

For one 


artistic incentive; and, particularly for 
| friendly intercourse had most beneficial results. 
| of that party the imperial librarian, Franz von Schober, 
had the merit of providing Schubert with the opportunity 
So delighted was 


| of devoting himself entirely to music. 


yas pure like gold, and beat warmly for his | 


His humor was indestructible, and with it he} 


learned everything from above.” In consequence, Papa 
Schubert himself gave way to his son’s wishes, who now 


worked with increased zeal at his beloved composition, 
} On one occasion, when Spaun, to whom he had sung 
} some of his songs, foretolda fine future for him, Schubert 
answered dejectedly, ‘‘ Sometimes I really think myself 


that I might become something ; but whocan do anything 


after Beethoven ?” 

Concerning the of Erl King,” 
wrote: ‘‘ One afternoon I went with Mayrhofer to Schu- 
Himmelspfort- 


genesis The Spaun 


bert, who then lived with his fathr at the‘ 
grund.’ We found Schubert quite excited, reading Goethe’s 
‘ Erl King.’ 
up and down the room. 


He strode several times, with book in hand, 
Suddenly he sat down, and in the 
shortest imaginable time—indeed, as quickly as it is pos- 


sible to write—the magnificent ballad stood finished on 








paper. Weran with it, as Schubert had no piano, to the 
college, where ‘The Erl King’ was sung on the same 


evening, and received with enthusiasm.”—‘‘ Hamburger 


Signale,” for ‘‘ London Musical Opinion.’ 


Told of Miss De Lussan. 
ROM the Twelfth Street School in this city 
to Balmoral Castle is a step of considerable magni- 





he with Schubert’s songs that he offered to the composer 
He | 


induced him to give up the meagre situation as a school- 


his friendship and active support of his artistic aims. 


| master’s assistant and to occupy a room in his own house, 
| where he could apply himself to composition without hin- 
| drance. Thus the two friends lived together for years, with 
Through Scho- 


few interruptions, until Schubert’s death. 
ber Schubert also became acquainted with Johann Michael 
Vogel, of the Imperial Opera, whose magnificent interpre- 
tation procured for Schubert’s Lieder a real understanding 
of their marvelous beauty, their appreciation in the high- 


est circles and wider propagation among the general 
public. 
Intimately connected in faithful friendship through the | 


rest of his life was Schubert also with Joseph von Spaun, 
by nine years his senior (and, parenthetically, well known 
to the translator). He was born on November 11, 1788, at 
| Linz, where he diedon November 24, 1865, as aulic council- 
| lor and director of the imperial lottery. Although not an 


iz 


< 
| 


ictive, yet enthusiastic, musician, Spaun was fond of mov- 
His 
quaintance with Schubert dates from 1808, when the last 


| ing in musical circles to the end of his days first ac- 


| named (born on January 31, 1797), then choir boy at the 
imperial chapel, began his studies at college. Schubert 


| was already a respectable violinist, and a member of the 

college orchestra, which practiced overtures and symphon- 
ies almost every evening. Spaun sat with the second vio- 
| lins, and little Schubert played, standing behind him, from 
| the same desk. TI 
| ticeable in the boy’s playing, attracted forthwith Spaun’s 
grew fonder of the young performer the 
He 
| became his warm friend, benevolent supporter and pro- 
tector. And thirty after the 
Spaun wrote for his children his reminiscences of his inti- 
which, 


1e certainty and impulse which was no- 


| attention, who 
| more he learned to know his superior musical gifts. 
years composer’s death 
mate connection with the great and modest master, 
although originally intended forthe Spaun family only, are 
now one of the most important and reliable sources of 


information concerning the life of Franz Schubert. They 


musical authoress, La Mara (Marie Lipsius), who has also 
included the same in her recently published collection of 
sketches entitled ‘‘ Klassisches und Romantisches aus der 
Tonwelt.” 

Spaun speaks in these pages of the impression which the 
music of various composers had produced on the college 
lad, Schubert; how the adagios of Haydn’s symphonies 
moved him most intensely; how Mozart’s symphony in G 
minor had stirred his soul; how Beethoven’s symphonies 
in D, A, and later, more particularly the fifth in C minor, 
had entranced him. After a satisfactory execution of the 
overture to Mozart's ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro,” Schubert wrote | 
with enthusiasm: ‘‘ This is the finest in the 
world!” To which he added: ‘‘ Almost had I forgotten 
‘The Magic Flute.’” 


overture 
i 


cess in the world is owing as much 


C 
evening of November 8 


and the singers, 


room for supper. 
the artists were hungry, 
tense about the matter they began 


will forgive our British oysters for not being so 
those of America. 


tude. 
without losing her equanimity. 


But a young New York girl has accomplished it 
ago 
vivacious, coquettish and black eyed pupil of that demo- 


Fourteen years a 
cratic fount of education aroused disquiet in the principal’s 
mind by her propensity for flirting. She meant no harm, 
she often declared, but boys—even boys of the Thirteenth 
Street School—were much 
pickle eating girls. These incendiary sentiments caused 


consternation in the seminary. 


more enjoyable society than 
But the young woman did 
not care. She continued to keepthe | 
instead of their lessons, and when she finally left the school 


0YS sighing over her 


she carried with her no less than thirty-two proposals of 
marriage, each one of which was based on the proviso that 
she was to remain true until the prospective bridegroom 
made his way in the world. 

+31) 


11 unmarried. But that 


have been unsuccessful in 


The fascinating creature is sti 
does not argue that her suitors 
business. She has probably forgotten all about them. She 
has since talked to and received compliments from the 
Queen of England, has supped in the royal dining room at 
Balmoral with Sir Henry Ponsonby on 
Hon. Alexander York on the other, 


the following morning a telegram 


one side and the 
and has received on 
from the Empress of 
India asking solicitously if she felt well. Zelie de Lussan 
is a greater person now, though not so young as she used 
the Twelfth Street School. She has sent 
x] 
T 


that are extremely amusing and interesting. The naive 


to be in home 


some letters recounting her recent experiences of royalty 
astonishment expressed by our former public school girl 
over her discovery that not only Princess Beatrice, but the 
Queen of England ‘is quite well posted on matters con- 
cerning the outside world, theatres, operas, new music, 
ea, 
American girl in any circumstances. 

But Miss de Lussan omits to mention the most remark- 
t This 
is remarkably illustrative 


is characteristic instance of the calmness of an 


a 


able incident of her visit to the castle. anecdote 


comes from another source, and 


of the audacious ingenuity of a young woman whose suc- 


to 


her ambitious pur- 


have been published in complete form only two years ago, 
with the consent of Spaun’s widow shortly before her | pose as to her talent. It may be remembered that the 
death. The reminiscences were edited by the well-known | performance of ‘‘ The Daughter of the Regiment” by the 


Balmoral Castle 
The curtain fell at half past 11, 


-arl Rosa Company at > took place on the 


ishered by Sir Henry Ponsonby, Her 
the 


ey and performance 


Majesty’s private secretary, went to royal dining 


After the long jou 
without making any pre- 
T! 


I 


rn 
rn 


and 


to eat heartily. 1e 


young prima donna alone seemed to have no appetite. She 
toyed languidly with the oysters and appeared distraite and 


nervous. 


‘‘T trust, madam,” said Sir Henry, gallantly, ‘‘ that you 
good as 


Il understand that are an Amer- 


said Zelie, hurriedly, 


you 


can, are you not?” ‘Yes, indeed,” 


‘‘of French extraction, and I like your oysters very much, 





Already at that early date Schubert tried his hand at 
He confessed this to Spaun, adding that his | ‘ 


composition. 
father must not know it, as the latter strongly objected to 
A strong barrier to 


his becoming a professional musician. 
his creative ardor was the want of music paper, and at the 





Although it will bear the coldest scrutiny it appears to 


have sprung into existence as spontaneously as_ Pallas | 
Athene sprang from the forehead of the Grecian god. Let | 
bass singers turn to page 29, ‘‘ Zion is captive yet ;” altos, | 


to page 110, ‘‘ People victorious,” and sopranos to page 49, | 
‘‘O! country bright and fair.” Let all try to deliver the | 
final phrases exactly as written, without free cadenzas of 
any kind, and note the splendor of the orchestration, which | 
must not be hindered in its work. Then let all without de- | 
lay introduce these quotations in churches where the organ- | 
ist is a scholar that respectable p2ople may hear something | 
worth listening to. This may lead to a fitting performance 
with orchestra of the entire work. Verily there is some 
hope for the music of the twentieth century. 





| were of no avail. 


same time the lack of cash wherewith to get it. Hearing | 
of this his friend Spaun supplhed him with reams of the 
much coveted material, which Schubert consumed in in- | 


with extraordinary | 


credible quantities. He composed ( 
rapidity, and even the time for studies was almost entirely | 
Further protests from his parent | 


given up to composition. 1 


Songs, sonatas, masses, even symphonies 


I 
and operas, poured from his inexhaustible pen, but he as 

quickly tore them up, as ‘‘ mere exercises.” Twelve men- 
uets (which had obtained the approval of connoisseurs) 
were iost by being lent out, like indeed many other com- 
positions. The imperial organist Ruziczka, who had been 
asked to instruct Schubert in composition, said after the 
‘*To this one I can teach nothing; he has 


I 
I 


t 


second lesson : 


Sir Henry—but,” she continued somewhat 
superb gold timepiece on the mantel. 
said Sir Henry, ‘‘ Her Majesty is very particular. 


clock is precisely right. 
Zelie, nonchalantly ; ‘‘ I simply wanted to know,” and she 


¢ 
Ss 


silent and thoughtful, her 


glass to the brim. 


irrelevantly, 
‘is that clock exactly correct?” looking pointedly at a 
‘* Exactly, madam,” 
The 
said 


But why?" ‘‘Oh, nothing,” 


ate another oyster. The supper continued and wit and 
rood humor flowed freely around the table. The prima 
lonna was the only one of the company who remained 

reyes still fixed on the clock, her 


replies to Sir Henry Ponsonby and the Hon, Alexander 
merely monosyllabic. 


But suddenly a theatric transformation scene occurred. 


Zelie di Lussan seized a champagne bottle and filled her 


Then springing to her feet, her bosom 





neaving with excitement, her black eyes flashing, and her 


hand trembling nervously. she held the glass high in the 





air and cried : ‘‘ My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, Novem- 


yer 9 has come, and with it has arrived the anniversary of 
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the birth of the 

eulogize one who, next to his royal mother, has always 
been the best friend and patron of the twin arts of music 
and the dran merely rise to propose the health of his 
Royal Highn nd ask you to join me in expressions of 
our finest wishes for many returns of the auspicious day.” 
Ph hw received with great applause. Miss de 
L ywwn, b ing with pleasure. It was then two | 
linute ist night I guess,” she whispered to Sir | 
He ‘ ! ) ot ahead of that time. I rather 
h | was the first person in England to toast the 
P é Ith, ar 1 his own palace, too,” she added 
, é ran to eat her supper with keen appe- 
Mada said Sir Henry Ponsonby, gravely, ‘‘ the 

(Americans are an astonishing people.”—‘‘ Sun.” 


Woven Wind. 
"| HAVE been thinking about Joubert’s re- 


woven wind,’” said the 


it { it our lives are 
[ ha t expression alone to reflect upon, for | 
and what I do know comes 
a few short essays by the 
| translated into English 
If I 


n know what he meant by 


ings by Saint-Beuve. 


enness of our lives. 
to reflect 
almost the same 


t ‘ or the windy wov 
remark 
ind sk f value it contains. It is 


in upon me by the night 


upon 


» from the whirlwind.” 


meant in the case of Job and 
Possibly it was the voice of the Lord—that is to say, 
ippreciation—speaking to 
stress and consterna- 
of afflict ind overthrown life To me the whirl- 

vice ever rising, clear and mighty and 
keynote of that 
Job is commonplace 


the 
eat , ihe patience of 
who not a child may be 
n who are not children and 
are » few »are patient that it Job's patience 
k of power 

dullard 


can 


The merest 


patie o far as the world see, 
Z lso, 


is really apathy. 
to lead out of it 
make a 


and 





may man 
patient, but such a situation implies no thought of power.” 

I should say that such a man wasin despair rather than 
ss man is in despair,” said the man. 
sut 


as ap thy does 


That what the word means despair does not 
A despair- 
ituation and not tear his 
Now, in this sense, Job 
The ashes and the potsherds and 
th irsing of | lay show that he w He was shaken 
‘the 


remains unshaken.’ 


asn’t 


by his troubles, but, as Napoleon once said, heart 


while the soul 
In other wore aman may be rattled without losing his 


't lose 





his head, though Eli- 
His 
iined in h yul, not his soul in his heart.” 


What in the 


heart was con- 


world are you 
talking abo 
Well rid the in, the 


thought, or the semblance 


wind made me think 
ist,’ and 
and ‘ Mignon,’ and if I should 


uur lie is woven 
Hamlet’ 


Meister’ 


vith it no doubt it would 


and ‘Fa even of 





involve Bismarck, deaf 
Mozart buried in a pauper’s grave, Haw- 


thorne's ‘ Zenobia St Guest,’ ‘Daniel Deronda,’ 


Maggi 
You know 


phen 





and the Lord only knows who else. 


zard kee 
eveled 


nter, o'er 


and drank deey 





his head 





cannot break his sleep 
chestnuty this morning, and 
What's 


You are exceedingly 
there is a musty odor about you that I don't like. 
up?” 

‘I was on and unseemly solitary musical de- 
the 


n't stand the temptation. 


a fearful 
‘I was alone in an or- 
I know it 


bauch last night,” said man. 
gan loft, and I could 
was a weak thing to do, and I am as much ashamed of my- 


could wish me to be. 


That started me off into 


self as the most inexorable censor 
First I took just a little nip in C 

E, where I got perfectly reckless,and before I knew it I 
hat terrible D flat, and then, of course, it 
And 


dominant chord, and from one key to another in rapid 


was involved in t 
was all up with me so on from dominant chord to 
progress, but without unity of key, till I was drunker than 
for years. The dominant triad in tonic har- 
with the devil driving me willy-nilly, the 


I have been 


mony, the whir] 
return by pedal point through a whirlpool of dominant 
chords and all in hurly-burly, groaning and grumbling and 
moaning and 


howling and shrieking and whining and 








Prince of Wales. I shall not attempt to | laughing with idiotic laughter and sobbing like a gigantic 
| booby, and the whole thing like a bedlam broke loose and 


Millerites going up to heaven to the blare of trumpets, 
through an air filled with—oh,I don’t know with what, 
though it may have been hell fire. And all this was wind 
woven in the organ pipes and rushing no one knows where. 
It was all woven wind—such stuff as the Frenchman tells 
us life was made of.” 

‘* Look here, boss, you shouldn’t go on such sprees, es- 
pecially when you are alone. ~ You will do yourself a hurt 
some time. Your friends ought to be anxious about you.” 

‘‘What’s the use of talking?” said the man. ‘‘ Don’t I 
know and feel my degradation without your speaking 
about it? I am weak ; I acknowledge it, but there was the 
organ and I was alone with it. Of course I fell, for it was 
in my blood to do so, and partly, too, it was a matter of 
personal temperament. Sometimes I think the manufac- 
ture and sale of the deadly organ ought to be prohibited by 
law. I knew a man in London once who wrecked his 
whole life on the key of D flat alone, and died all broken 
up in the madhouse. It may speciously be argued that the 
key of C and the key of A are comparatively harmless, but 
you know how one thing leads toanother. Sooner or later 
the man addicted to the innocuous A will find himself 
engulfed in D flat, and then it will all be up with him. His 
wife, his children, his fortune, his good name will be for- 
gotten, and he will sink into a musician’s grave. I see my 
fate before me. I cannot avoid it. Don’t twit me on it. 
Rather pity me and get somebody to put me under lock 
and key. Once I get the key of C or AI will keep on till 
I am blind, stiff, staving drunk in E, and fetch up with 
delirium tremens in D flat.” 

‘‘Can’t you control yourself and stop at A flat ?”’ 

‘* You don’t know what you are taking about,” said the 
man. ‘* When a man reaches A flat he is pretty far gone. 
His judgment is lost, and he himself with his life is swal- 
lowed up in the woven wind, of which, to all intents and 
purposes, he isa part. He cares for nothing, and would 
plunge madly into D flat, though each black key were a 
burning, scorching bar of iron. He remembers unholy 
things and he will have them. Take last night, for in- 
stance. I remembered a scrap of score that was found 
after his death on the deathbed of Moscheles. It 
solution of a chord on the thought: ‘ Auslésung ist das 
Ziel unseres irdischen Lebens '"—dissolution is the goal of 
our earthly life. He had decanted that thought into music 
as well as Rubinstein decanted Heine's ‘ Du bist wie eine 
Blume.’ Now do you suppose I was going to rest con- 
tent with that theme? True, I saw D flat in the dis- 
tance, but I saw also that it was inevitable. Now look 
at me this morning, and hear me, just hear me! I’m 
Thrust out your hand 


is a dis- 


naught but a blast of woven wind. 
and it will run through me.” 

‘*And do you actually confess that you are that most 
loathsome of spectacles—an irreclaimable drunkard, be- 
sotted on music?” 

‘‘Tam an irreclaimable tone drunkard,” said the man, 

and I know with horror that to-night will find me alone 
But leave 
‘ Sun.” 


againin that same organ loft and at my orgies. 
me now and let me paint while it is yet day.”—‘ 


Originality in Interpretation. 

OR my own enlightenment I would like to 
F know something about the laws governing the treat- 
ment of compositions by musical directors. 

I want to know where the law commences 
point individuality becomes musical crime; whether the 


and at what 


intention of a composer is 1n every case indicated in such 
a way as to compel a literal following, or if cultured inter- 
pretation is considered competent to grasp the subtleties, 


| and permitted to express them according to individual 


temperament? Is the law traditional, or has one man as 
good a right to his estimate of musical intention as the 
man who may differ from him ? 

I want to know these things, because the one fault which 
I hear found with Mr. Chapman’s directorship is this of 
interpretational license, and I wish to knowif he is all 
wrong in it. I must say his concerts delight me. They 
enthuse and electrify me when I hear them, and stir me to 
musical action when the pleasure is but a memory. I want 
to know whether this is wicked in me, and whether (musi- 
cally) 1 ought to hate them. I want to know, honestiy, 
upon which side I ought to stand—for music’s sake. 

One thing certain, however much he may infringe upon 
laws written or unwritten, upon his audiences Mr. Chap- 
man’s interpretations have a certain stirring quality and 
attention holding power that is lacking in many of a more 
conservative character. In organ loft, parlor, concert, 
chamber, hall or rehearsal room there are neither wooden 
faces, bored eyes nor sleepy bodies in thecompany. How- 
ever full the room may be, one can hear the motion of a 
watch charm during any one of the numbers. Faces are 
alert, eyes awake, necks craned forward and bodies ani- 
mated. This would not beso significant were the audience 
inaterial of an inferior caste, but it is invariably of the 
best, socially and musically, in the city, 

Is this power or quality harmful? How? Why? Give 
illustration, and make it plain and convincing—some- 


bodies. FANNIE EpGar THOMAS. 


ff chords in F minor. 





Fascination in the Study of the Piano. 


READING POETRY WITH AN OBJECT-—-THE INNER SENSE OF 
MUSIC, AND THE BEARING OF POETRY UPON MUSIC AND 
LIFE—A PLEA FOR ALL SIDED CULTURE, 


USIC may serve as a magnificent incentive 

for the reading and study of the poets. Emotional 

and dramatic episodes in music have their parallels in 
poetry and vice versa. 

I once undertook to teach a ‘‘ matter of fact” and cold 
tempered young lady to feel, to teach her expression, and 
succeeded. Presenting her with a copy of Shakespeare I 
set her to reading ‘‘ Lear,” more especially Act III., scene 
3. [had previously given her Beethoven’s andantee mesto 
of sonata, op. — for study there is nothing more soul stirring 
in music that I know of. She played it like a tarantelle 
presto, showing mechanical genius and mind, but no 
heart—soul nil!—an exasperating ordeal. I instructed 
the young lady to restudy the andante only after reading 
‘‘Lear,” and then to play it? What was the result? Ex- 
cellent! Before beginning her lesson I inquired how she 
played the andante after reading ‘‘ Lear,” to which she 
replied that ‘‘it made her so sad that she had not the 
heart to play fast, and so played the andante in the mood 
in which ‘‘ Lear ” had put her, very slow and grave. 

Now, I make it a practice to do this with unimaginative 
pupils as well as the heartless and unemotional ones. For 
each composition a short poem should be selected in the 
spirit of the composition to grace the title page, or a poem 
can be made to run through anentire composition. For ex- 
ample, open Ossian’s prose and Chopin’s etude op. 10, 
No. 12, ‘‘ The Revolutionary.” How came I to find this, 
you inquire. Why, when I was a child I loved to read 
Ossian because he excited my imagination. Later on 
when I studied Chopin similar feelings were aroused 
within me to those when reading Ossian, and, true enough, 
Ossian told me what my feelings were ; he was my guide 
and psychologist, told me what I felt as follows: Meas- 
‘* Fingal in his tall ship stretched his bright 
Terrible was the gleam of his steel; it 


ures one to ten 
lance before him. 
was like the green meteor of death falling in the heath of 
Malmor when the traveler is alone, and the broad moon is 
" This may serve till we come to the 
** Thrice his sword struck on my 


darkened in heaven. 


helm. 
The pride of my rage arose ; furious I rushed on the chief 
and laid his bulk on the plain. The groan of the people 
that spread over the hills was like the thunder of night 
when the cloud bursts on Cona, and a thousand ghosts 
(Twelve measures.) 


Swift flashes gleamed from our encircling blades. 


shriek at once on the hollow wind !"’ 

After sixteen measures more we come to the chord of G 
flat with bass on D flat (four measures): ‘‘Oh, that I had 
fought with the king, that my fame might be great in 
song!" Next four measures, chord E flat: ‘‘ But thou 
shalt not die unknown ; my bards are many ; their song de- 
Following two measures chro- 
the fallen 
silent they 
His 
hair sighed in the wind and his voice was sad and low.” 
‘* King Morven, 
fall in the 


” 


scends to future times.” 
matic bass: ‘The chiefs gathered 
Carthon ; they heard his words with sighs; 
leaned on their spears while Balcutha’s hero spake. 


round 


(Two measures following smorzando): 
Carthon said, a foreign tomb receives me. I 
midst of my course with the last of Renthaner’s race. 
(Four measures following): ‘‘ The host stood darkened 
around; no voice is on the plain. The 
moon from the east looked on the mournful field, but still 
they stood like a silent grove that lifts its head on Gormal 
when the loud winds are laid and autumn is on the plain!” 
Two more measures f/f appassionato, Epilogue: ‘' The 
beam of heaven delights to shine on the grave of Carthon.’ 
(Last four chords): ‘I feel it warm around,” 

After the perusal of such graphic scene painting as this, 
one must needs make music-fire and be inspired. Another 
example, ‘‘Des Abends ” Schumann ; Wordsworth— 


How glorious the firmament 

With living sapphires! Hesperus, that leads 
The starry host, rode brightest till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


Night comes. 


The titles of some compositions suggest the poems 
and the spirit of others. Some compositions express 
one dramatic idea, another a succession of dramatic ideas 
alternate. If you read heroic poems you will under- 
stand heroic music, for then you instinctively discover the 
counterpart of literature in music, the emotions which the 
reading of poetry excites will be rekindled anew in music— 
its parallel. Oh, for words to express the feelings excited in 
the depths of a Beethoven sonata, Chopin ballade, or 
Schumann concerto, the divine Bach, fiery Liszt, god-like 
Mendelssohn, celestial Mozart, the thunder god Handel, 
the prophet Wagner, the Pan Weber, the Apollo Rubin- 
stein, the Orpheus Haydn! Word painting is inadequate 
for the expression of our divine language, but how near 
Horace comes to it I leave you to judge. 

Open your Schumann concerto in A minor and odes of 
Horace : ‘‘ Descend from heaven Queen Calliope, and come 
sing with your pipe a lengthened strain, or, if you had now 
rather, with your clear voice, or on the harp or lute of 

















Phceebus. Ye tender virgins, sing Diana; ye boys, sing 
Apollo, with unshorn hair ; and Latona, passionately be~ 
loved by the supreme Jupiter. Ivy, the reward of learned 
brows, equals me with the gods above ; the cool grove and 


the light dances of nymphs and satyrs distinguish me | 


from the crowd; if neither Euterpe witholds her pipe 
nor Polyhymnia disdains to tune the Lesbian lyre. But if 
you rank me among the lyric poets, I shall tower to the 
stars with my exalted head! Thou lyrist Phoebus, O 
Apollo, tutor of the harmonious Thalia, who bathest thy 
locks in the river Xanthus, O delicate Agyieus, support 
the dignity of the Latian muse! Phoebus gave me genius; 
Phoebus the art of composing verse and the title of poet. 
Ye virgins of the first distinction, and ye youths born of 
illustrious parents, ye wards of the Delian goddess, who 
stops the flying lynxes with her bow, and the stags, ob- 
serve the Lesbian measure and the motion of my thumb; 
duly celebrating the son of Latona, duly the goddess that 
enlightens the night with her shining crescent, propitious 
to the fruits and expeditious in rolling on precipitate 
months.” 

Shortly a bride will say : 


which was acceptable to the gods when the secular period 
brought back the festal days. 


harmony of the gilded shell! O thou who canst 


mediately bestow, if thou please, the notes of the swan | 


upon the mute fish! It is entirely by thy gift that I am 
marked out as the stringer of 
fingers of passengers ; that I breathe is yours!” 


ro HIS LYRE. 


“* We arecalled upon. If ever, Olyre! in idle amuse- 
ment, in the shade with thee, we have played anything 
that may live for this year and mary to come, come on, be 
responsive to a Latin ode, my dear lyre—first tuned by a 
Lesbian citizen, who fierce in war, yet amidst arms, or if 
he had made fast to the watery shore his tossed vessel, 
sung Bacchus and the Muses, and Venus, and the boy 


Lycus, lovely for his black eyes and jetty locks.’” Now 
you are in a fit state of mind to play the concerto. How 
many scenes from Virgil's ASneid and Homer's Iliad 
and Odyssey may serve the same purpose; and for chil- 


dren we have stories from the above by Church, with 
illustrations by Flaxman, and stories from Shakespeare by 
Lamb. 

I fear that I must be trying your patience by this time, 
but I have more on my mind requesting your indulgence. 
After reading Sydney's ‘‘ Defense of Poesie” you may 
plunge into Goethe, Longfellow, Lowell, Mrs. Browning 
and Browning, Moore, Schiller, and always Shakespeare ; 
nor omit Shelley, Keats, Swinburne and Tennyson and 
Scott. Above all, read the bal- 
‘‘ The 
tragic element in poetry, which, by stirring our feelings, 


your beloved Burns and 
lads of all nations for exciting in you deep emotion. 


yields lasting solacc and comfort” (Bucheim’s ‘ Ballads 
and Romances”). 
a poetical aspect—the forests are woven with fairy lore, 
legend and myth, peopled with satyr and nymph, and life 


Now, every object in your walks assumes 


becomes couleur de rose, because you have selected a poem 
descriptive of every scene and period in nature and of 
all conditions of man. 
are a fit companion for the Divine Muse. 


You are a living poem, and now 
Would. you pro- 


fane these sacred portals with sandaled feet and un- 
washed hands? Not as an anointed son of Zeus; there- 


fore imbibe all that 1s holy, high and noble in the Scriptures 
and poetry. Puresentiment and high thinking ever ennoble 
man, and fit him for action and doing good. 

Byron isa gorgeous word painter ; his ‘‘ Manfred,” ‘* Cor- 
sair,” ‘‘ Childe Harold ” and translations of Anacreon inspire 
greatly. Dante, Tasso, Poe and Hugo, and Plutarch’s Lives 
and History of Nations ; Macaulay of England, Lewis of Ger- 
many. Gibbons’ Rome, Scott’s novels, Polko’s maerchen, 
tragedies and dramatic works help wonderfully to train 
the imagination. So also Hawthorne and French writers, 
Milton, Petrach, Beranger, Mickiewicz, and the sweet sing- 
ers Whittier and Willis, an inexhaustible treasure of gold, 
and finally the Greek tragedies of A2schylus, Euripides and 
Sophocles, and stories from them by Church, for children. 
Chopin’s preludes—sublime miniatures—are counterparts of 
Desdemona, Poe’s ‘‘ Bells,” ‘‘Lear,” Cyclops of Ulysses, The 
Vision by painting, the loves of Romeo and Juliet, or Abe- 
lard and Heloise, Babbling Brooklets, the Death Chamber, 
the 
Child 


Funeral Dirge, the storm in ‘‘ Lear,” ‘‘ Faust,” on 
Brocken, Cloister scenes; ‘‘Sweet Throbbings of 
Life,” ‘* Restless Maelstrom in Life,” &c. 

Let music also serve as an accompaniment to the scenes 
you view in nature and life. Schubert's ‘‘Am Meer 
(‘‘ Ocean, thou mighty monster !”), to Tennyson’s ‘* Break ! 
Break ! Break !” and soon, each composition with its appro- 
priate poetical text. Thus cultivating your powers of 
imagination you will be able to invent your own poetical 
conceptions and construct plots, novelets, romances, 
dramas and tragedies. 

My pupils succeed admirably in this art and not a few of 
them transfer their conceptions to the canvas and become 
original artists. The inventive faculty is wonderfully 
aroused thereby and invariably leads to composing—gain- 
ing an instinctive knowledge of form through the proper 
training of the emotions through the study of poetry. For 


” 


‘I, skilled in the measures of | 
the poet Horace (or composer Schumann), recited an ode | 


‘O Muse, regulating the | 
im- | 


the Roman lyre by the | 
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Bach read the Scriptures; Beethoven, Shakespeare; Mendels- 
sohn, Tennyson and romanticists ; Chopin, Shelley; Mickie- 
wicz, Poe; Ossian, Scott and ballads and romanticists ; Schu- 
| mann, Browning, Wordsworth, Longfellow, Byron, Rich- 
ter; Liszt, Dante, Uhland and tragic poets and myth- 
ology. Moreover, acquire studious habits. Have a course 
of reading. Open the day with a prayer ; play and sing a 
chorale ; then sing a song by Rubinstein or Beethoven or 
Schubert, &c., thus combining poetry with song. Read at 
night Beethoven. Now for a course of reading of a quarter 
of an hour daily. Sunday—Scriptures, Thomas a Kempis, 
and philosophy, Plato. Monday—Virgil (Smart’s trans- 
lation) or Lowell. Tuesday—Goethe’s ‘‘ Wisdom ” (Stuart 


Blackie) or Schiller. Wednesday—Bacon’s essays or 
Thoreau or Keats. Thursday—Emerson or Epictetus or 
Wordsworth. Friday—Jean Paul Richter or Longfellow. 


Saturday—Sir John Lubbock or Horace or Swinburne. 
Two pages or more daily of history, Scripture, scene or 
part of scene from Shakespeare, a ballad and Ossian, 
‘* Read a poem, sing a song, see a fine picture and say a 
seasonable word daily "—Goethe. 
Interest yourself in illustrious subjects, buy Serviss’ 


‘‘ Astronomy with an Opera Glass” to fill your mind with | 
wonder ; purchase a microscope to study the wonders of | 
| trapuntal art was being mastered at an earlier date. 


nature. 

Read biography, adorn your room with pictures of great 
men, historical subjects, mythological and legendary cuts, 
relics and antiquities ; a motto or two, such as an * Auxil- 
ium ab Alto” or *‘ Per Aspera ad Astra,” and sing a folk- 


song. 
Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time 


“Psalm of Life."’—Longfellow 


FRANKLIN SONNEKALB. 
TEMPLE, ' 


LATONA,”’ MASONK 
: 1892. 


ORANGE, N. J., September 2, 
N. B.—Take daily salt baths, walk two hours and ‘‘ fight 


an imaginary man ” 100 strokes; after which a good rub- 


bing down. Adieu! 


English Music. 

IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN in his new opera, 

‘* Haddon Hall,” has achieved a success which will 
undoubtedly tell with beneficial effect upon the revival of 
English music and the progress of national art. The sub- 
ject is a popular one, dear to English minds ; and, although 
the librettist weakly went out of his way in order to violate 
the canons of good taste, by the introduction of needless 
extraneous characters, the story—only a mythical one very 
The 
composer, with a true eye for the picturesque, and with a 


likely—is well managed, as by a practiced hand. 


wide knowledge of the resources of his art, has found de- 
lightful opportunities for the skillfulassumption, not for 
the first time be it observed, of the art forms so greatly 
perfected by our composers of former days. One of the 
most hopeful features of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s specially 
English music is the fact that it is no servile imitation of a 
bygone art, but is the adoption of forms containing living 
germs of real musical life. There are abundant signs of 
a growing development, or rather resuscitation of our once 
acknowledged national style, the main characteristics of 
which area manly reliance upon diatonic progressions, 
which Beethoven declared and practically showed contain 
the greatest and noblest of musical idioms, and naturalness 
of expression. There are those who see in English music 
of the best kind certain qualities analogous to the best 
traits of national character—simple 
straightforward naturalness, and prompt but unexaggerat- 
Perhaps in such a view we flatter our- 


our earnestness, 
ed expression. 
selves, and overpraise our music ; all the same, those who 
have studied the ethics of nationality as displayed in art 
accept as the basis of such artistic development recog- 
nizable characteristics. As the universal language, music 
—in a larger degree than is the case with other arts—must 
be described as essentially cosmopolitan in its impulses. 
Good music is always in a greater degree cosmopolitan, 
and in a less degree national ; just as it is more divine than 
human ; that is, good music embodies largely a high, re- 
flective type of thought, and in a less degree expresses 
those feelings which deal with human emotion, suffering 
and pleasure. 

The highest forms of art, hke the most far reaching im- 
pulses of religion, are inevitably catholic and universal. 
As a rule, the less music displays what may be called 
nationalcharacteristicsthe larger is its scope and the deeper 
its import. Still, nationality in art, and even in the most 
universal of the arts—music—is a power of both strength 
and eloquence.’ It is but natural that recognizable local 
idioms must exercise a species of magic over the majority 
of minds, so strangely and completely influenced as they 
are by the power of association. 
scale and characteristic melody ‘‘ snap,” the Scandinavian 
scale peculiarities, the wild accents of Bohemia and the 
characteristic rhythms of Spain, or to look far away in 
another direction—of Poland—are not to 
great art matters, but they readily move minds prepared 
for the fascination of association, by familiarity with the 
scenery and surroundings such figures promptly bring 
within the range of imagination. 

National characteristics have a modifying rather than 


The Scotch pentatonic 


be counted as 


! ~ . e 
of well defined and characteristic features ; 


| and minor scales from the ancient church modes 
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substantial influence in the reals of art, and their power is 
more largely dependent upon association than many of us 
may care to allow. Still they are a power in art, and as 
such are not to be overlooked in the development of the 
phases of artistic production we speak of—for want of a 
more definite term—as ‘‘ schools.” It has been asserted 
that English art, like English scenery, lacks the influence 
and the doc- 
trine has been set up that there is some unexplained con- 
nection between the two coexistent conditions. How far 
this may be true or not it is certain that though wanting 
in sharply defined and readily to be ticketed characteris- 
tics, English music, like the music of other nations which 
has attained a really high position in the domain of cos- 
mopolitan art, has definite qualities, which are both ca- 
tholic in their influence and local in their application. 

The absence of scale eccentricities and other national 
mannerisms from the well defined early English school 
might be accounted for by the fact that English theorists 
were among the earliest thinkers and writers concerning 
musical science. The development of our modern major 
nowhere 
received more earnest and prompt attention than in Eng- 
land ; and of no other country can it be said that the con- 
Rubinstein asserts that England has not spoken since 
Purcell laid down the pen. 
incorrect, as those who have studied English music more 


This assertion is manifestly 


thoroughly than the great Russian pianist and composer 
well know. 

Without naming composers of church music, 
who had the faculty of 


one need 
only mention the labors of Arne, 
touching the heart of the nation in his melodies, which 
showed a marked advance 
Dr. C. J. 
cently pointed out with success that Arne was one of the 
leaders of musical thought who formulated modern forms 


still live, whose ‘‘ Artaxerxes” 


upon the English musical drama. Hall has re- 


and methods of construction we know as the sonata forms. 
There are causes why English music, once so well to the 
fore, failed to maintain its hold. The Reformation accen- 
tuatea our geographical isolation, no doubt, by limiting 
the use of our church music ; though time has made more 
than ample amends in the growth of the English speaking 
he world. 


races, and this music is now heard all over t 

Then our insular position must have told against us, and 
probably does so still, in the way of checking artistic 
intercourse ; though our liberality to foreign artists has, in 
many respects, greatly to our advantage, tempted them to 
take up their residence in this country. Some have urged 
that the German partialities of the earlier generations of 
the Hanoverian successors to the throne were calculated to 
seriously impede the progress of English art ; but a still 
more serious injury was done to our natianal music by the 
decadence of the old fashioned patronage of art by our 
nobility and rich men, who are now to all intents and pur- 
poses absorbed into the ‘‘ great British public.” 

What more concerns thinking persoms are causes of 
what may be called a more internal character. One is the 
long continued contraction of our musical forms. What, 
for instance, could be a more exacting and injurious con- 
dition of workmanship than to expect our composers, as a 
rule, to write church services in which repetition of words 
is all but forbidden, and the music must be within the 
reach of choirs for the most part consisting of indifferent 
singers and incapable readers of music. This tendency to 
bring music down to mean performing capacities has in 
almost every direction tended to cramp the healthy growth 
of the art in this country. 

Notwithstanding Mendelssohns’ 


which, however, is largely true of our professional mu- 


flattering dictu 


sicians—that we possess ‘‘the fatal facility” of reading 
music so readily as not to care to take pains to practice 
diligently, we are nationally a race of indifferent musi 
The and 
teachers solve the problem how to convert us into good 


readers. sooner our great institutions Music 
readers of music, the sooner will English music develop 
: : 


into a practical school. In the days of old all educated 
people were expected to be able to read their parts in the 
performance of madrigals and other contrapuntal! pieces 

Another cause of our falling back from our once high 
position as a musical nation was the perverse neglect of 
Happily rapidly 
strength ; our love of music and our increased educational 


advantages are again helping to develop a school of art, 


orchestral music. we are regaining 


and, fortunately for us, our composers, theorists, execu- 
tants and teachers are abundantly proving their capacity 
and earnestness. So the coming English school, it 
gratifying to believe, is near at hand. Our hope will be 
strengthened if our composers will give us art which shall 
be widely cosmopolitan, but at the same time embody the 
natural characteristics of what we have a right to speak of 
as English music.—E. H. Turpin, in London ‘‘ Musical 
News.” 
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Orchestral and Chamber Music. 


H. Suerwoop VINING. 
HE term orchestra was used by the Greeks 
and Romans to designate the circular part of the 
theatre between the audience and the stage, which was 
appropriated to the chorus of dancers, and later was ap- 
plied to the musicians. The chief form of composition for 
an orchestra is the symphony ; the word symphony is from 
the Greek and means a consonance or agreement of sounds. 
In olden times the term had a more general meaning, 
being applied to the intermezze—independent instrumen- 
tal parts—of oratorios, or other large vocal compositions. 
or to any composition written for several instruments, 
which were ‘‘ sounded together.” In later times the term 
was applied to the ‘‘lengthy, highly elaborated composi- 
tion for full orchestra,” written in large sonata form, also 
called binary form, consisting of two contrasted subjects 
or themes, in keys of tonic and dominant, or minor and 
relative major, which are developed according to estab- 
lished rules. The binary form was developed by Haydn, 
who is called the ‘‘ founder of modern symphonic music,” 

and perfected by Mozart and Beethoven. 

The symphony, like the sonata, contains four contrasted 
movements, allegro, andante or adagio, minuet or scherzo, 
and finale; the last three are supplementary to the first, 
which is the essential movement. The movements of the 
symphony are more extended than the movements of the 
sonata, and aim at the broad effects, variety and clearness 
of outline suited to the full orchestra and large hall. There- 
fore the symphony is grand in style. While both the sym- 
phony and sonata are thematic and dramatic in style, the 
sonata is more strict in form and receives more detailed 
and artistic treatment. 

The overture and concerto are orchestral compositions, 
written in three movements, and like the symphony are 
cyclical in form ; that is a series of movements comprises 
the whole work, the first movement of which is written in 
Overture is a French word meaning 
opening or beginning. The concert overture is a short 
symphony representing some particular event. The opera 
overture is an introduction to the opera or oratorio, con- 
taining the principal themes and representing the emo- 
tional characteristics of the whole work. Originally the 
fugue was employed as the most important movement. 
The single large movement overture contains an allegro, 
preceded by a slow introduction. 

The concerto, meaning in Italian ‘‘ together, an agree- 
ment,” is the title of a composition written for a solo 


the binary form. 


instrument and orchestra; while the solo instrument has 
the principal part, the orchestral part is important, being 
more than an accompaniment since it takes an important 
part in the discussion of the musical themes. The con- 
certo grosso designates a ‘‘ great or grand concerto,” writ- 
ten for several soloinstruments with orchestra. Concertino 
concerto of small dimensions, sometimes 
having but one movement. Concertstiick designates a 
composition having a few short movements, the last a 
repetition of the first. 

Music intended for performance in 
stead of a large hall, has been commonly called ‘‘ cham- 
ber music,” since the days of Prince Esterhazy, when 
private court concerts were given in the chambers of 
palaces. Compositions of this class are not so broadly 
planned and therefore may be more finished in detail, more 
strict and symmetrical in form, Chamber music includes 
septets, sextets, quintets, quartets, trios, duets, sonatas, 
suites, and also all the single forms of composition, as dis- 
tinguished from cyclical forms,which are sometimesclassed 
as drawing-room music. The most important form of 
chamber music is the string quartet which is the most 
strict in form and most artistically developed. ‘‘ The 
string quartet isthe purest, richest and the most elevated 
musical form, its emotional life is restricted, but it is re- 
fined, exclusive and intellectual.” 

Drawing room music, so called, includes compositions 
containing a single movement, simple in form, containing 
short characteristic themes with artistic variations, such as 
the nocturne, the word meaning “ night,” lyrical and medi- 
tative; the idylle, ‘a pastoral ;” the berceuse, ‘‘ cradle 
rocker ;”" the cradle song; the spinning song, or ‘la 
fileuse,” the spinning girl; the fantasia, toccata and ca- 
priccio, which are irrregular and spontaneous, expressive 
of varying moods; the impromptu, free, or without premedi- 
tation,” like the fantasia or scherzo ;the rhapsody, wild and 
rambling ;" the barcarolle and gondellied, boat songs; 
tarantella, a ‘‘rapid whirling and powerfully impressive 
tune to excite or agitate one inordinately "—a national 
dance of Tarento ; the bagatelle, or trifle; and potpourri, 
or medley, a humorous piece composed of “ fragments of 
melody put together and contrasted.” 

The fugue and sonata are the foundation and the grand- 
est of all musical composition; emanating from these, 
the string quartet and symphony are next in importance, 
and the other large forms of compositions are vocal, 
namely the oratorio, mass and opera. 

The importance of instrumental music is summed up in 


designates a 


‘‘a room,”’ in- 


’ 





the following extracts : ‘‘ Instrumental music is the most 
important and influential branch of the musical art. To 
infuse into a work that irresistible energy and interest 
which compel a large audience to listen, as if spell bound, 
requires a high degree of intellectual power in the music- 
ian.” ‘When listening to a symphony we feel as if our 
lives were passing before us without being able to say 
wherein consists the connection between music and our 
lives.” ‘* The larger and deeper the life experience of the 
listener, the more a symphony will mean to him in ideas, 
or the fuller his emotional endowment, the more a sym- 
phony will mean to him, in feeling, always provided it is a 
great work, a work of genius to which he listens.” 








Correspondence, 





Chicago. 
JANUARY, 27, 1893. 

HERE will be a great gathering of the clans at the 
fair. The old slave work-bell of Fountainbleu in Louisiana 
that cracked itself on Emancipation Day; the first bell ever 
rung in this country from the first church built in this country by 
Columbus at San Domingo, 1494 (now in the city of Washing- 
ton) ; Independence bell cast in 1750, a quarter of a century, be- 
fore the Continental Congress sat, bore the weighty dictum : 
‘*Proclaim liberty throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof.” Inthe end it fulfilled its destiny. It and many other 

curious fruits from the belfry will grace the ‘‘ White City.” 
Thinking of a curious article in the bibulous propensities of the 
followers of Orpheus and Apollo, I remember a quaint excerpt 
from the ‘‘ Quest du Saint-Greal ” of Archdeacon Walter Mapes, 
11% (the English Anacreon). Leigh Hunt gives it us in the 

modern as follows: 


I desire to end my days in a tavern drinking ; 

May some Christian hold for me the glass when I am shrinking ; 

That the cherubim may cry when they see me sinking : 

‘*God be merciful to a soul of this gentleman's way of think- 
ing.” 

A glass of wine amazingly enlighteneth one’s internals ; 

’Tis wings bedewed with nectar which fly up to the supernals. 

Everyone by nature has a mold which he was cast in— 

I happen to be one of those that never could write fasting ; 

Just as liquor floweth forth floweth forth my lay so ; 

Then in my upper story hath Bacchus domination, 

And Pheebus rusheth into me and beggareth all relation ! 


Some of you Eastern people have but a faint idea of the ad- 
vance the West is making. Lately ina letter from an old Leip- 
sic man, Charles Purdy, the energetic spirit of music in Kansas, I 
learn that at his Bethany College, where he is ever active in 
Lindsborg, they have two college brass bands, a chorus of ninety 
picked voices, besides quite a few pads of unsorted voices, and 
an orchestra of five primo, four secondo, two violas, two ’celli, 
one bass, one oboe, one clarinet, one flute, two cornets and drums, 
and 300 students. Now I say how is that for energy and am- 
bition ? 

I learn that he of the distinguished musical name, Wallace 
Hallé, Esq., of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, has undertaken the 
charge of the Anglican Cathedral Choir, of that city. Hallé isa 
piano dealer, but was trained in music in England, and managed 
the music in the Bishop Cronyn Memorial Church, and at St. 
James, Westminster, London, for some time, and for years as- 
sisted genial Geo. Sippi, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, he 
whose brother, Dr. Sippi, now bursar of the Provincial Lunatic 
Asylum, has the most rotund tenor voice in Canada. 

I was surprised to find that George, who has ever been quoted 
on the matrimonial market as a strong batchelor, was registered 
here in Chicago a few days ago as Geo. Sippi, London, Canada, 
and wife. 

Alas, perfidious George ! Another good man gone over. 

A new addition to Chicago tenors is Thomas D. Beddoe, Ham- 
ilton’s (Canada) silver voiced tenor, who has come to reside here 
as one of the head men in the great rolling mill concern at South 
Chicago. Thos. D. is quite a star in well nigh all of Sullivan’s 
operettas, having sung them with the ‘‘Garricks” and ‘ Har- 
mony ” clubbists and other amateurs of Canada. 

Our orchestra has returned from the fuzzy West and snow 
fleeced Canada, and the frost has put snap into them. On Sat- 
urday, January 21, the tenth (popular) concert ‘‘came on” and 
was ‘fiddled off.’’ The pretty ‘‘ Spring” overture, op. 36, of 
Goldmark, ‘‘the glitterer and glistener.” The strange but 
strongly characteristic Burns Scotch Rhapsody, No. 2, op. 24, of 
Alexander Campbell MacKenzie, is as stubborn, brusque and un- 
compromising as a Caledonian argument. The Scotch snap, 
pentatonic scale and the Doric caustiveness, as well as Gaelic 
dolorousness, unite to form an interesting study in national 
characteristics in art. The rhapsody is on three songs of Burns, 
and was played in honor of Burns’ birthday, the orchestra wear- 
ing tiny ‘red, red roses” in their button holes. It is not as 
strong music as Hamish MacCunn’s “‘ Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood,” but the sturdy Scots were present in large numbers, 
and ‘‘ Scots, Wha Hae!” (molto maestoso e risolto), the andante 
dolente, ‘‘She’s Fair and Fause That Causes My Smart,” and 
the (vivace finale)— 


‘* I copt a stane o’ hadock woo’ 
To make a cout to Iohnny o't ; 
For Johnny is my only Jo!” 


greatly inspired them. 

We heard the ‘‘ Columbus March and Hymn” of Paine under 
better conditions than at the inauguration of the fair buildings. 
It is truly a most overpowering and weighty opus of imperial dig- 
nity, triumphant sonority, and even of melodious contents. 
It was too powerful for the auditorium and fatigued the ear, but 
it was intended for the vast Liberal Arts Building, and we were 





truly glad to hear it, for there it was inaudible. Paine has writ- 
ten the best ‘‘ occasional” march on paper in my mind. It is 
pompous enough to be Meyerbeerian, majestic enough to be 
Wagnerian and chic enough to be Frenchified, but with all that 
it is popular in a degree and honest. I did not detect that 
atmosphere of plagiarism so prevalent in this year. It is orig- 
inal in as far as a march can be original after what has been said 
en route. The capriccio Italien op. 45 of Tschaikowsky is a 
hideous burlesque. It reminded me of a Caprian in Nidjni Nov- 
gorod or an Italian educated at Cork. May I never, never hear it 
again! Peter in this case is quite “rocky.” The Algerian suite 
opus 60, of Saint-Saéns, has a pretty Moorish rhapsody and an 
evening réverie at the Fortress Blidah of expressive charm, but 
the military march is vulgar in the extreme. We were further 
afflicted with the D minor quartet variations (Schubert) for 
strings, played prettily enough, but an illegitimate business in 
that form anyhow. Mons. (why Mons.) L. Amato played an 
abomination in the form of a nightmare. No—I mean a fantasia 
for ’cello by Delsart. Suffice it to say that I did nothing but 
wiggle through the Delsartian method up to the last note. I 
hate the ’cello when it attempts violin effects; I adore it in its 
proper element, ¢. g. the introduction of the Love Motive in the 
‘* Walkiire.”’ 

Next concert, No. X., January 27 and 28. Overture, scherzo 
and finale, op. 52, Schumann ; the uninteresting concerto of 
Raff, C minor, op. 185, by Sherwood; Berlioz’ ‘‘ King Lear” 
overture, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Mephisto Walzer.” 

No. XI. will be February 5 and 4, with Mozart's symphony in C 
(Koechel 51) ; the Bach concerto fortwo violins. Now, you have 
struckit, Theodore Thomas. The genuinely grand variations ot 
Brahms on Haydn’s dear old St. Antonius’ Choral (admirable, by 
the by, in the two piano arrangement, as is the Saint-Saéns 
‘Suite Algerienne " for that matter), and Peter I[ljitsch’s over- 
ture to ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 

The orchestra is fresh and rested after its vacation trip, and 
played most brilliantly; but it wasa noisy, blaring program 
and very tiresome. 

We are to have wageworkers’ orchestral concerts, by Thomas, 
to which employers will, on application, receive tickets for their 
employés. Well and good. I hope they will succeed. What I 
believe is that we need frequent cheap concerts, open to all. 
That would be hitting the nail on the head. I do not have much 
faith in the wageworking racktt. In Europe everyone, prince 
and pauper, can hear a fine concert fora shilling. That's what we 
need. Then the masses will go. Still success to the red tape 
and exclusive aristocratic monopoly of the house by the wage- 
workers on a few evenings of the year! The Bendix Quartet played 
Weidig’s Quartet in D. Marum played Verdi's absurd quartet, 
the only attempt he ever made in the most taxing field of com- 
position; the string quartet and Tschaikowski's trio ‘‘ To the 
Memory of a Great Artist.” Liebling had the Bach D minor 
triple concerto. The Rubinstein piano and viola sonata com- 
pletes a list of creditable achievements for the past week. 

Bendix will soon give us with Marum Svendsen's octet for 
strings and Nicode’s ‘cello sonata with piano. Miss Elsa Breidt, 
awee mite of five summers, played a recital on the piano on 
last Monday at Central Music Hall. Lamentable and condemna- 
ble lack of judgment on the part of parents. Where are the 
S. P. C. A. and the ‘‘Humane?” Other current events musical 
are Cyril Tyler, the boy soprano; Remenyi, Thomson's first 
song recital, and return of the Chicago pianiste, Adele Lewing. 

The liberal appropriation for band music at the fair is in the 
right direction. Nothing will enhance the pleasure of the masses 
so much as the strains of numerous good bands. Other depart- 
ments are complaining of favoritism shown to the music depart- 
ment. That is unavoidable. The music must and will be the 
most popular feature, whether it be high art, military, student or 
the lagoon variety. 

The great Cymrodorian Eisteddfod to be held during the fair, 
with Chairman Jones and W. Apmadoc at the wheel, promises to 
be a really genuine treat. The compositions in the highest com- 
petition will be: ‘I Wrestle and Pray,” Bach; ‘ Blessed Are 
They,” ‘ Elijah ;" ‘‘ Now Impetuous Torrents Rise,” from “ Da- 
vid and Saul,” of David Jenkins, of Aberystwyth College, which 
institution is the national college. I spent four weeks in Aberyst- 
wyth and vicinity when on a foot tour through the cathedral 
cities of the southeast of England and in Wales, and the manu- 
scripts and music of the old town are very valuable. The com- 
petition for fifty to sixty voices will be in ‘‘ The Pilgrims,” Dr. 
Hubert Parry. Such famous Welshmen as John Thomas, harp- 
ist of the Royal Academy; Prof. John Rhys, Owen M. Willis 
(‘‘Hwfa Mon”), Dr. Rowlands, of Brecon College, and many 
others are expected—the Rhondda Valley Male Chorus (Tom 
Stevens, conductor) ; Tom Richards will bring his Pont-y-Cyme 
Male Chorus; the Caernarvon Male Chorus (I can vouch for 
their excellency, for I heard them in that city of Prince of Wales 
fame, under the shadow of the wonderfully feudal castle, in 
1874). The Clara Novello Davies Ladies’ Club, of the city of 
Cardiff, will send 175 voices. The contests in harp playing, im- 
provisatory minstrelsy (an art well nigh forgotten) and penillion 
singing will be rarely novel and attractive. Here I would like to 
copy from one of my scrap books the following : 


TORONTO, September 25, 1876. 

You are respectfully invited to attend a private hearing on the 
harp, by the renowned Aptommas at Mr. Nordheimer'’s piano 
warerooms, King street, on Tuesday, the 26th inst., at 4 o’clock 
precisely. 

Here followed signature of Aptommas. 

This form of invitation admits to the private performance. 
Aptommas certainly was one of the most marvellous executants 
I ever listened to, and there was a spontaneous inspiration in his 
impromptu minstrelsies, transporting one to the pages of dear 
Hans Christian Andersen's ‘‘ Improvisatore.” Right near this 
invite I find a program at the Leipsic Opera, in which Seidl and 
Nikisch (then beginning their career, 1880), conducted side by 
side, and a Theatre Zettel, upon which Joseffy is billed to play as 
an interlarding to ‘‘ Eine Tasse Thee” and ‘‘ Eine Kleine Erzaeh- 
lung ohne Namen,” two comediettas. This was quite a favorite 
form of entertainment. I find February 23, 1878, Sarasate play- 
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ing the Mendelssohn concerto between the acts, also Dengremont 


in 1879. 
On the next page I find ‘‘ Second Kammermusik.” 
des Gewandhauses, Mr. Camille Saint-Saéns, (piano). 
PROGRAM, 


Im Saale 


Dasent: 0G: Brsres. ivcncasad apis (aad'43 66a ks toi Beethoven 
Quintet, piano and strings, op. 14............-.00e00- Saint-Saéns 
Quintet, strings (& flat 2ajot). ices 5. sonic ccasis ws cowscacsnc Mozart 
MEER RUMORED, cies Sic Sa'r'y' rites Eeseins <n ts Ginsved adds » 00% Bach 

The great composer pianist that night received an ovation. 
Again : 


Thomas Kirche, November 20, 1874. 

Admittance, 4 o’clock. End, 7 o'clock. 

Christus Oratorio of Friedrich Kiel, Van Riedel Verein, and ; 

Seb. Bach cantata (No. 3), of Bach Gesellschaft). 

‘* Uns ist das Heil und die Kraft 
Und das Reich und die Macht,” &c. 

And Seb. Bach sonata, No. 1, E flat, major, for organ, and 
Seb. Bach—Dialog and schluss choral from ‘‘ O, Ewigkeit du 
Donnerwort.” (Cantate, No. 60, Bach-Gesellschaft). 

Alas, we never hear the cantatas in America! Never will I 
forget the rich, golden halo of reverent artistic enthusiasm rest- 
ing upon those concerts of Carl Riedel. We never had a man 
with such a sacred reverence for art in our country, and we 
shall not meet his like again. 

In the next book I find my tickets to 

Dienstag, 11 Maerz, 1879, Im Saale des Gewandhauses. 

(First) Ersten Vortrag in Leipsic der fiinf letzten grossen. 
Klavier sonaten, L. von Beethoven's, Hans von Biilow, and near 
them a program of the 100th concert of the Riedel Verein, Sun- 
day, January 31, 1875, afternoon at 4 o'clock. 

Girolamo Frescobaldi, Passacaglia fuer Orgel. 

Felice Anerio ‘‘ Christus Factus est ” (motette coro 4 voci). 

Ludovico da Vittoria, ‘‘ Jesu, Dulcis Memoria” (motette). 


Afternoon, 5 o'clock. 


Ernst Friedrich Richter—Missa fuer Chor und Solostimmen a | 


capella (op. 44). 

The whole concert unaccompanied! That was a treat! 
gods! Only once, when Lassen and Miiller-Hartung did the 
Liszt Ungarische Krénungs Messe in Weimar, did I ever feel 
the true inspiration of holy Santa Cecilia more deeply. On the 
opposite page I find the card of : 


CHRISTIAN SINDING, 
Offanius Quintet, Kristiania. 
Lives : Schopenhauer Strasse, 
No. L 
Post. 


III Etage. 


bei Sek. Poss. 


EINTRITTSKARTE, 
Zu den Voriesungen, 
Des Herrn Prof. Dr. Spitta 
uber 
Bacu, 1874. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN 


This was before he wrote his great work on the subject of 
Bach. I also find a summons to attend before the justice of the 
peace in Weimar for piano playing during a meeting in the 
parish church on the Square. I have just received my first 
volume of the ‘‘Denkmialer Deutcher Tonkunst,” being the 
‘*Tabulatura Nova” for organ and klavier of Samuel Scheidt. 

Just fancy, O ye Americans! The Prussian Government ap- 
points a Government commission of Martin Blumner, Johannes 
Brahms, Friedrich Chrysander, Oscar von Hase, Hermann von 
Helmholtz, Heinrich von Herzogenberg, Joseph Joachim, Philipp 
Spitta, Adolf Tobler, Karl Weinhold—in short, the leading 
musico-scientific minds of the Vaterland to delve into the monu- 
mental lore of her musical art, revise and edit the same. 

Max Seiffert edits the ‘‘ Tabulatura;” Breitkopf & Haertel print 
it; and a monumentally beautiful work of art it is. Such zeal and 
sacrificing love of the beautiful it was that brought forth the 
‘‘ Syntax of Music,” and a ministry of cultus is a wise institution 
for a country that would fain bring forth artistic fruits. 

W. WauGH Lauper. 
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New Haven News. 
New Haven, Conn. 
HE following is the exceptionally fine program 
presented here this afternoon at the second Paderewski 
recital of the season. The size of the audience leads me to hope 
the artist will repeat his visit in February : 





I a ey Sree el et ee Pere e ee eee Bach 
SO TR aie FEE A ihn Pee Fe ENF ee ees cee Beethoven 
POON GS wh dodo Oe oicce cb oe dee UURs Soe een oabes Schumann 
Rs 0 fs PEK. CE vo HR VIR ......-Paganini-Schumann 
re ia SER MN voll pe CORRS ames are ye Schubert-Liszt 
Ts ET os ho ie Eds 5 whee een 6G ORCS MEMES tek Chopin 
aces’ aaah ake Diet Rind date 5 SobmeNctaAh am tae slate Paderewski 


Menuet, op. 14, No. 1.. | 
‘Spinning Song” (‘‘ Flying Dutchman”) 
Polonaise 


All who have heard him know how he played, so a description, 
even if one were possible, is superfluous. I am sorry for those 
who have never listened to this marvelous man. 

The last numbers, especially the nocturne and the menuet 
(which was played as an encore to the nocturne), were the most 
heartily received, though the whole program was appreciated. 
The unrestrained demonstrations of the audience did not seem to 
move the artist from his staid serenity. Evidently he is much 
used to such manifestations, or perhaps they are tiresome to him. 


Ye | 


measure displayed, he yielded to the persistent clamor at the 
close of the Liszt polonaise and gave the Chopin nocturne in a 
much more musical and satisfactory manner than at his former 
recital here. 


There was some murmuring at the high prices, but I would 
pay double the sum asked. Think of the years of labor, the 
hours he spends even now in preparing these delightful treats ! 
He more than earns every cent he receives. I for one am thank- 
ful to live in his generation, and wish him only wealth, honor 
and happiness. Bessie L. SHERMAN. 


> +o 


Baltimore Notes. 


HE program of the first Peabody concert con- 
sisted of Tschaikowsky’s symphony No. 5, op. 64, and 
songs, ‘‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht” and ‘‘ Warum ;” Paderewski’s 
piano concerto, op. 17, and Boito’s scene and air, and prelude and 
prologue, from “ Mefistofele.” 
This selection seemed like caviare to the common for a Balti- 
more audience, who always exhibit a tendency to restlessness 
under the infliction of long and to them abstruse movements, 
that is distressing to one who could otherwise thoroughly enjoy 
them. 
In regard to the performance in those parts of the symphony 
and concerto that do not make great technical demands, the or- 
chestra bowled along serenely enough, barring some such incon- 
sidered trifles as that the piccolo, flute, oboe and bassoon were 
distressingly out of tune, the former three too high and the 
latter too low on the low tones and too high in the high; this 
was, however, less noticeable as the instruments got warmer. 
Then, too, the unison passages for several solo instruments were 
not always unison, and that common fault of half fledged or- 
chestras, that in soft passages the woodwinds fail to attack with 
| precision, was observed. Reiter's horn was prominent in the 
second movement of the symphony, but the climax toward the 
end of that movement was not worked up at all, and the last 
movement entirely lacked the dash and impetuosity it calls for. 
The vocalist was Mrs. De Vere-Sapio, who thoroughly main- 
tained her reputation in what seemed to the audience two rather 
dreary songs, so they insisted on an encore to liven them up, 
and they got it. The pianist was Professor Wad, the gentleman 
who takes Mr. Burmeister’s place. Mr. Wad followed the absurd 
custom of appearing on the stage with an opera hat, as if he had 
just been strolling down the street and had dropped in casually 
to see what was going on, and had been induced to play a little 
something, when everybody knew he had been waiting in the ad- 
joining room for an hour or more. Unfortunately, he had it open 
and proceeded toshut it up before he sat down. This occasioned 
great mirth, and considering the expressiveness of the gentle- 
man’s name it was a wonder that someone did not request him 
to shoot it. 

However, after he got over this catastrophe his performance 
was quite fine. The quaint, unusual, at times sparkling and as 
yet unclassified style of the new composer produced a very 
agreeable impression. Then the lady Vere de Vere sang with 
piano the scene from “‘ Mefistofele,” which seems somewhat too 
| florid for the words, and the orchestra rounded off the concert 
| with the extremely weird prologue, assisted by the chorus of 
conservatory pupils that was a trifle weak in the male parts. 

Hans SLICK. 
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A Letter from the Twin Cities. 


Sr. Pau, Minn.. 


LONG time your recorder in the ‘‘ Saintly City ” 
has been silent, but not because of a dearth of subject mat- 
ter to write about, for the musical world of St. Paul has had its 
hands full, and of good things, too. With the mercury in the 
forties and the wind one of those gentle (?) zephyrs for which 
Minnesota is celebrated, your correspondent was the victim of a 
vicious cold, which made listening to the choicest programs a 
physical—aye, and a moral impossibility as well. Musin, the di- 
vine, was here in January—was here two evenings and a matinée 
—but I, alas! was bundled to the eyes, prostrate with la grippe. 
I cannot recall from actual hearing his supreme success, his won- 
drous handling of the magic bow, but I can tell you a sweet story 
of his tender watching by the bedside of a dying friend. 

It was in Detroit, Mich., some two years ago that the veteran 
violinist, Professor Vet (the elder,, lay dying. For weeks the 
grim messenger waited, anxious to seize his prey. But he would 
rally, and they would take him to the violin class, where, amid 
the old familiar sounds, he would seem himself again. Then the 
dreadful weakness gained upon him, and with tears of longing 
and sorrow he would return to his chamber; and now he lay dy- 
ing. A long life ot usefulness in the field of art, of fame which 
had crowned him with its satisfying laurels, a life of integrity 
among men and of sweet influence in the domestic circle, was 
drawing to its close. Vet, the violinist, the artist, bade good- 
bye to those around him, and, with closed eyelids, the dews of 
death upon his brow, wrestled with the messenger. 

Hark ! the strains of music from an adjoining room. His own 
beloved instrument ! It is Musin himself who draws the bow ; 
Musin who sends those heaven born strains into the chamber of 
death ; Musin who bears the departing spirit into the realms of 
the ‘‘ Beyond.” With soulful sympathy Musin tells his brother 
artist that human love can go with him to the very “gates 
ajar.” Sweetly, solemnly, the glorious strains continue their 
loving message. 

All through the sombre hours of night they cease not their 
thrilling, tender ministry. Now the clocks of the city strike the 
passing hour. A refrain trembles in the stillness. Oh, Vet; oh, 
Musin! Brothers in art, the one deep in the waters of death, the 
other upon the nearer shore bravely buoying the departing soul 
with the music so loved—strains begun in heaven and reaching 
there—angelic melody, uniting the hearts of both in deepest hu- 
man love, the one hastening to the ‘‘ better land,” the other lin- 
gering sorrowfully on ‘Time's strand,” and between them the 
rhythmic bond unbroken. The gray dawn creeps over the city, 
but not until the last mortal sigh passed the stiffening lips did 





hurried from the scene. All this came to me as I sat before the 
glowing grate, myself a prisoner in my room. Altost I heard 
the marvelous melodies as they filled and thrilled the charmed 
air. Crowds thronged to hear him, and I could not go. 
ee ee 

There have been recitals galore, piano recitals, vocal recitals, 
clubs, societies ; some whose object was benevolence, and others 
in the regular progress of instruction. Among the latter was the 
bringing out of a pupil by Henri Van Elemert. The young lady, 
Miss Adelaide Kellogg, was ably assisted by Mrs. Phillipine 
Jung-von Loebeff, who sang in an effective style several num- 
bers, composed by her son Hans Yung, a prominent musician of 
this city. The occasion was a brilliant one and the fair débutante 
acquitted herself well, her reading and 
great credit upon both master and pupil. 


execution reflecting 
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Songs— 
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On the afternoon of Saturday, January 27, Mrs. E. W. Lam- 


berson gave a pupils’ recital (vocal) in the parlors of her own resi- 
dence, which were crowded with appreciative guests. The pro- 
gram of twelve numbers was a good one, and the work of the 
pupils evinced careful instruction as well as hard study. 
male voices were exceptionally fine. 

Mrs. Lamberson herself is a pupil of the celebrated master 
Vanini, of Florence, Italy, and teaches the method of which he 
is the successful exponent, “ the old Italian school.” Mrs. 
berson is one of the prominent vocal instructors of our city, and 
in her special branch of voice placing and building is quite justly 
in the front ranks of music teachers in St. Paul. 


The 
Lam- 


eee * 

Among the rising stars in our musical firmament is Miss Farine, 
a young and highly accomplished French lady, formerly of Phila- 
delphia. Her voice is a rich contralto, and she understands how 
to use it. Personally she is charming, and this, combined with 
her musical talents, will insure her success in the musical field, 
for which she is devoting her studies. 

** et 

The Schubert Club has elected Miss Kate Gordon to represent 
them at the world’s fair, Chicago. Miss Gordon is a prominent 
society lady of this city and a pupil of the renowned Marchesi. 

MINNEAPOLIs, January 29. 

A musical event of high social éclat took place at the hand- 
some home of Mrs. Llewellen Christian in December. The re- 
ception hall, stair rails and galleries were heavily festooned with 
ground pine, smilax and North Carolina holly, the latter brought 
from the old home of the hostess for the occasion. 
potted plants adorned every available nook and corner, while 
bowls of choice roses and jars of the lovely narcissus (the 
flower of North Carolina) were the prominent floral favors of the 


Palms and 


occasion. ‘ 

There were chairs for 300 guests, who, in sumptuous evening 
toilet and in the summer atmosphere pervading the house, as 
sembled to enjoy a program of eight numbers furnished by Het 

man Emil Zoch, pianist. The talented German was in 
piest mood and played superbly. 
and his renditions of pianissimo passages and his clear, sparkling 
runs cannot be excelled. He is an earnest devotee ot Schumann 
and Beethoven, both of whom he thoroughly understands and 
interprets. 

Mrs. Christian, formerly Miss Eliza D. French, of Wilmington, 
N. C., received her guests with that wealth of hospitality for 
which the ladies of her section are so well known 
in society annals was a notable one, 
prepared for the entertainment of the guests was a pronounced 
Acron Horton, 


his hap- 


Mr. Zoch is a scholarly reader 


The occasion 


while the musical program 


success. 
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Octavia Hensel’s Letter. 
LovisvIt_e, Ky 
N° record of Louisville music do I bring to THE 
MusicaL Courier to-night, for the echo of Chopin's fu- 
neral march, played at the Cathedral in New Orleans a few days 
ago by the orchestra of the French Opera, seems still sounding 
and the saddest of all requiems, that for a man of marvelous 
mind and splendid attainments, throbs in every pulse as I write. 
Mr. L. Placide Canonge, the able musical critic, the Dr. Hans- 
lick of America, for so venture to name him, was buried last 
Monday. His death was very sudden. Since his return from 
Europe in October he has been almost well, but the cold weather 
of the past month renewed an attack of the grip from which he 
had seriously suffered last year, and death came swiftly. 
L. Placide Canonge, musical editor of ‘“‘ L’Abeille de la Nou 
velle Orleans,” was the eldest son of Judge J. F. a 
noble French family, who after the French revolution of 1795 
settled in New Orleans, where he married Miss Mercier, of the 
Mercier-Garcia de Fontanelle family. Their son was born in 
1822, and in early boyhood was sent to Paris, where he was edu- 
cated at the College Louis le Grand. 
In 1838 he returned to New Orleans thoroughly imbued with 
the literature of the school of Victor Hugo, Dumas and the 
Academy’s ‘‘ Forty Immortals.” At the age of twenty-one he 
was admitted to the bar, where he practiced for several years 
and held many positions of trust in the gift of the State. 
Literature was more to his taste, but he never confined it to 
one theme. While his first literary efforts were in a dramatic 
field, his talents were so varied and brilliant, his intellect so com- 


Canonge, of 








Notwithstanding the great fatigue he must have felt, and in a 


Musin lay down the bow. Then, himself overcome with grief, he 


prehensive and energetic, that his writings soon revealed him as 
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well versed in literature as in poetry, music and art. His poetry 


Ss purely lyri 


site cameo of word painting 

I fifty years he has been associate editor of ‘‘ L’Abeille.” 
During life he has founded and edited a dozen journals, six | 
f them issued weekly La Lorgnette,” ‘‘ L’Entre Acte,” ‘‘ La 
Renaissance Le Sud,” ‘* Le Courier” and ‘ L’Impartial.” 
He was editor in chief of the ‘“ Propagateur Catholique,” and in 
1889 became proprietor and editor of ‘ L’Epoque.” Versed in 


music and the drama, he was well fitted to be- 


a most competent and reliable critic 








\s a writer of dramas his success was great in both Europe 
ind America. His vaudeville, ‘‘ Le Maudit Passeport,” was 
performed at the old Orleans Theatre in 1839. In 1840 ‘‘ Gaston 
de St. Elma,” a tragedy in five acts, was given. His other 
dramas are ‘‘L’Ambassadeur d’Autriche,” ‘‘Un Grand d’Espagne,” 

Histoire sous Charles Quint,” ‘‘ France et Espagne,” ‘‘ Comte | 
le Monte Cristo" and ‘‘ Comte de Carmagnole The latter was 
played in Paris 100 successive nights. 

As journalist, essayist and music critic his talents were even 
more remarkable, and at the time of hisdeath he was dean of 
the journalists of New Orleans. In 1870 he became director of 








the Frenc ra, and his administration marks the periods of its | 
ighest triu s, its ‘‘ golden age,” says the ‘‘ Daily Picayune.” 
Among his friends he numbered Victor Hugo, Alfred de 
Musset, Henri Rochefort and Emile Giradin, to whose paper, 
La Presse,” he was a contributor 
In 1885, without the least solicitation on his part, he was ‘‘ dec- 
orated” by the French Government as ‘‘ Officer of the Acad- 
emy” for his numerous literary achievements, and in 1890 he 
was again ‘‘decorated” as ‘ Officer of Public Education” in 


recognition of his unceasing efforts in devising means for per- 
petuat the 
His ‘* Bul Artistique,” 
L’Abeille de Nouvelle 


brilliant and reliable criticism. 


| French language in Louisiana. 

had appeared weekly in 
Orleans,” are literary of 
With him music in New Orleans 





letin which 


gems 


has lost a most cultured and most just critic. 


a storehouse of literature and art, where his 


lis 


home 
kindly courtesy constantly gathered together his friends, where 
professionals from every land have been 
borne to the Catholic Cathedral. 


Opera, who came as a special tribute 


lists and } 


med 





weil he was 





French 


Stra of the 


l respect to Mr. Canonge, were seated in the sanctu- 


honor 





ol 
ary, and as the funeral train entered they began Chopin’s 

Funeral March 

Mr. Raynaud, tenor of the Opera House, sang the ‘“ Invoca- 
tion " in his peculiarly sympathetic voice, while the ‘‘ Miserere 
and ‘' Libera ” were artistically interpreted by Mr. Hourdin, and | 
Faur exquisite ‘“‘ Pie Jesu” was admirably adapted to the 
baritone of Mr. Dethurens, also of the French opera. Schu 
nann’s ‘** Traumerei,” arranged for the orchestra by Mr. Lematte 


site farewell to earth, as the casket was slowly borne 


to the old St. Louis Cemetery. 
To those who have known Mr. Canonge in the fullness of his 
ntellectual vigor, when every talent was developed into perfect 





completeness, his loss is irreparable. His charmingly cordial man- 


1er was the perfection of courtesy, that politeness of heart that 


never fails; was in every sense of the word an ideal gentleman. 


in memoriam of one whom 





most fitting close for this brief 


I so greatly respected are words from an editorial in the New | 
Orleans ‘*‘ Daily Picayune 
Personally Mr. Canonge was one of the most chivalrous of 





ne of the most true hearted and devoted of friends. Cour- 
nd kind in his intercourse with others, and a most 


ompanion in s¢ cial conversation, no man was more 


t 





his social bearing. He was a distinguished figure 


ical life of Louisiana and a brilliant light in American 





the pout 
ournalism and Franco-American art and letters. He lived to a 
ripe age, beloved and henored by all who knew him, and the 
wor! all the better that he lived and worked in it.” 
Octavia HENSE! 
ae 


Kansas City Chronicle. 


Kansas City, Mo., February 6, 1893. 





om E has been a surprising paucity of good things musical 
here this winter, and seemingly without cause. Kansas | 
City is eminently a musical city, and the people yearn tora satis 


factory musical diet. Half rations are conducive to an almost in- 








satiable appetite, and it is safe to prophesy that first class attrac 
tions billed for the near future will be greeted in a manner that | * 
will send the mercurial indication of public favor near the boiling 
point 

lhe Lillian Nordica Grand Operatic Concert Company will be 
at the Auditorium February This is the only event of impor- 
tance fixed for this month. The noted soprano comes after great 


successes in the East and at Chicago, and is surrounded bya 
company of unusual excellence. 

The Ohrstrom-Renard Company will give a concert at the 
Auditorium Friday and Saturday evenings of this week for the 


aN 


benefit of the Swedish Hospital. The company includes Miss 
Augusta Ohrstrom, soprano; Miss Martina Johnston, violinist ; 
Frank Porter, tenor; J. Donnell Balfe, basso, and Stephani 
Reneau, pianist 


The Beethoven Club will give its third afternoon chamber con- 
rt at Gill Hall Friday. The club has been doing splendid work 
; season, and has presented programs commendable for their 
arrangement and rendition. The club includes Otto Roehrborn, 
John Behr, ‘cello; Z. T. Hulett, violin ; Louis Rosenfeld, 
viola, and Mrs. Ella Backus-Behr, pianist. Miss May Bush is 
usually the vocalist and August Roehrborn the clarinetist. Otto 
Roehrborn is a pupil of the Joachim Hoche Schule, and is taking 
a prominent place among local musicians. The young man has 
in abundance of natural ability, and plays standard works for the 


th 


violin 


violin with artistic appreciation. 

The Apollo Club, Kansas City’s foremost choral organization, 
has received no official invitation to participate in the music fes- 
the world’s fair. The oversight, intentional or other- 


tivals at 


wise, on the part of Secretary Wilson, of the world’s fair music 


passionate and tender, clearly set forth in exqui- | 


pedantry of affected learning, none more simple | 


| . a 
committee, has caused considerable comment. 


| have been 
club, if he did not already know of it. 


rium. 


headquarters. 
Apollo Club concerts. 


the West, Chicago and St. Louis not excepted. 


ganization in this city publicly appears in concerts so thoroughly 
his 


prepared. W. G. Merrihew, the conductor, understands 


business. 
an invitation it is only just that the Apollo Club, of Kansas City, 
should be recognized. 


} 
| Thursday evening. 

| cess Amber,” for female voices. The chorus 
| well, but the cantata is not particularly interesting. The hall 
was packed. 


Samuel Sterritt has returned from the East and will sing tenor 


in the future at the First Congregational Church. 


to Boston to join the Bernhard Listemann Club, with which she 
Miss Hands has been singing at the 


will tour as soprano soloist. 
Second Presbyterian Church. 

Alf. Chas. Moss, the composer of ‘ Judith,” a sacred opera 
given its premier here recently, will present his ‘‘ Righteous Rob- 
bers,” an American nonsense opera, at the Coates Theatre soon. 
Those who have seen the score say that the work is more merito- 
rious than ‘‘ Judith,” which was quite successful. 

A company of well-known amateurs will present ‘‘ Nanon” at 
the Coates Theatre February 15, 16 and 17, under the direction 
Max Decsi. Carl Stephanides will conduct. 
Edward F. Kreiser, organist at the Grand Avenue Methodist 
Church, will give a recital at Trinity Church Wednesday even- 
Howarp Hvuse_ron. 
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Columbus Correspondence. 
CoLumsus, Ohio. 
musical services on 


| 


OSSIBLY a notice of the 


\P 


have been so many kind words spoken in praise of the music at | 


rinity Church upon that occasion that I feel it is deserving of 





record. 
The musical director, Mr. Julius G. Bierck, has done so much 
for the religious service in song, not only here, but throughout 





the State, by his organization of the various Episcopal Chotr 
guilds, as to win for him the highest commendation. 


Mr. Bierck is ably assisted in his work by the very efficient male 


| choir of Trinity Church, consisting of men and boys. The solo- 
ists for the Christmas services were Masters John Crane, Jesse 
Hikes and Messrs. W. H. Lewis, E. F. Mancourt, Gordon F. 
Miles and L. H. Reamer. Standard religious works by Mendels- 
sohn, Kotzschmar, T. H. Schneider (our own efficient organist, 
| musician and conductor), Sir J. Stainer, Sir J. Barnby, Handel and 


| vice. 

This was also the first performance of a ‘‘Communion Ser- 
in E flat by Dr. H. M. W. Moore, a local amateur and 
the 
} 


vice” 


member of Trinity Choir, who showed more than average 
talent as a composer upon this occasion. 

Upon Wednesday evening, the 4th inst., Theodore Thomas and 
his Chicago Orchestra gave a very enjoyable concert at the New 
Henrietta Theatre. 

The soloists were George baritone, and 


Elisworth Holmes, 


Bruno Steindel, violoncellist : 


perfection of ensemble that the distinguished conductor is noted 


for: 

Peabuie, csotel wi Cees 665k. ed. aidsivived ts satin. . Bach 
Cvecteire, FOO Bock ciceet tess sewers Haase de Weber 
‘* Andante,” from fifth symphony..........0...6-0000 Beethoven 
Scene and aria, ‘‘ Ruins of Athens”............ .. Beethoven 





| George Ellsworth Holmes. 
Suite Algerienne, op. 60... 

Prelude (En val d’Alger) ‘‘R 
Réverie du Soir (a Blidah) ‘‘ Marche Militaire Frangaise ” 

‘ Scotch Rhapsody,” (Burns) op. 24 . Mackenzie 

Fantaisie for violoncello, ‘‘ O Cara Memoria, 

Bruno Steindel. 
‘* Ride of the Walkyries,” 


. Saint-Saéns 








‘*Woton’s Farewell,” Wagner 

‘* Magic Fire Scene,” 
Mr. Holmes and Orchestra. 

The conception and performance of the favorite ‘‘ Der Frei- 

chiitz" overture was indeed delightful and left nothing to be 


** Walkiire”’ 


desired. 

It is no disparagement to Mr. Holmes to state that he was a 
disappointment to the audience, owing principally to his bad 
judgment in selecting solos that were beyond the limitations of 
his voice, which is sweet and musical, but lacking in dramatic 
power sufficient for the proper interpretation of his numbers, and 
particularly with orchestral accompaniment. 


and a frequent overpowering of his voice by the orchestra, so 
that at times he could hardly be heard. If Mr. Holmes would 
confine his singing to the church or smaller concert room, and 
select music requiring less power and dramatic effects he would 
undoubtedly be very successful. 


ance of the well worn Servais “ Fantaisie.” His tone is broad, 
full and musical, his technic brilliant and his playing full of ex- 
pression and sentiment. He responded to repeated demands for 
an encore with a repetition of the theme of ‘‘O Cara Memoria.” 
The mo-t interesting numbers on the program were the 
Saint-Saéns suite (which contained a viola solo full of entranc- 


Had he made in- 
quiry as to Kansas City’s representative singing bodies he would 
made aware of the existence of this most excellent 
The Apollos recently in- 
augurated a third season in a splendid concert at the Audito- 
Two of the soloists—Charles A. Knorr, tenor, and George 
Ellsworth Holmes, baritone—are both of Chicago, Mr. Wilson’s 
It was Mr. Knorr’s second appearance here at 
For careful, conscientious and musical 
singing the club is the equal of the other leading similar clubs in 
No other or- 


Since clubs in smaller Western cities have received 


The Schubert Club gave its second concert at Guffin Hall last 
The feature was Vincent's cantata, *‘ Prin- 
and soloists did 


Miss Nannie Hands, a young and promising soprano of this 
city, will leave for New York Thursday, from whence she will go 





Christmas Day may be considered a trifle stale; but there | 


| curred 
] 


other composers were given at both morning and evening ser- | 


The following program was given with that fine precision and | 


ing melody, and played so artistically as to create a desire for a 
repetition, and cause more that one listener to regret that this 
beautiful instrument is so seldom heard in the concert room), the 
‘*Scotch Rhapsody” and the ‘* Walkiire ” selection, which latter 
was performed as only Thomas can perform Wagner. 

That Wagner's originality and dramatic and descriptive power 
with melodies of surpassing beauty are always characteristic of his 
works can never be disputed after a hearing of any of his compo- 
sitions. The person who cannot understand or appreciate Wag- 
ner is devoid of ‘‘ music in his soul,” to say the least. 

It doesn’t speak well for the musical culture of Columbus to 
state that this concert was financially a failure. The musical 400 
were out in full force, but 400 persons averaging $1 ahead do not 
pay the expenses of a concert by the Thomas Orchestra. 

On the 10th inst. a very enjoyable concert was given at the 
First Baptist Church by the chorus choir, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles T. Howe. The choir was assisted by Mr. Otto Eng- 
werson, tenor ; Adah Lindsay, soprano. A. Latham, 
contralto, Carrie Humphrey, organist; Mrs. Charles T. Howe, 
accompanist, and Messrs. Charles T. Howe and Claire A. Baker. 
The following pleasing program was given : 


Misses 


Crgan dele, Frum Marek. 6. is is deeded eases Buck 
Chediak “FAA 8 i bo POE I ee Verdi 
Soprano solo- 

a a eae ocveceds wane iN Weseededtant Lassen 


Godard 
Boehm 





Flute solo, ‘‘ Scotch Fantaisie 
Contralto solo— 
EM i Po Oks wes U ITS Pas FINS da ot EAI Fanning 
‘‘T've something sweet to tell you” 


Tenor solo— 





ee ee en ee CaCI one'es PeTeeeer 
‘* When all the world is young, lad”.......... Chas. T. Howe 
Soprano sald; ** L/TRINNG oo ok eticeccctveve .. + Arditi 


“poet = Doppler 
..Eichberg 
for and 


Duo for flutes, Andante and Rondo. 
Chorus, ‘‘ To thee, O country”. 

Mr. Engwerson’s tenor solo was espe 
dedicated to him by Mr. Howe, and was received with consider- 
It is shortly to be published by a New York 


cially composed 


able enthusiasm. 
house 

The following is copied from the musical column of a local 
paper in its report of the concert : 

‘The concert was under the direction of Mr. Charles T. Howe, 
leader of the choir. The chorus work was excellent and was a 
distinct credit to the leader, Mr. Howe. The latter's flute solo 
and the duet with Mr. Claire A. Baker were greatly appreciated 
by the audience. In fact, Mr. Howe successfully played a triple 
role at the concert, as choir leader, flutist and composer, he 
having written one of the pieces sung by Mr. Otto Engwerson. 
The latter was in excellent voice and his singing was delightful. 

“—T For one 
encore Miss Latham recited ‘*‘ Twickenham Ferry” in a truly 





he other vocal soloists sang well and were encored. 


artistic way. 

‘Miss Carrie Humphreys in her organ solo surprised her friends 
by the excellence of her rendition, and the piano accompanists, 
Mrs. Howe and Miss Short, added much to the pleasure and suc- 
cess of the entertainment.” 

The first ‘‘ pupils’ recital ’’ of the Ohio College of Music oc- 
Thursday evening, the the hall of the 
‘he hall was packed with a delighted and enthusiastic 


col- 


rh 
#th 


inst., at 

lege. 

audience composed of relatives and friends of the participants. 
The following program was given : 





iano, ** The Enchantress”... .0scccccvsescccvosscvecves Jensen 
Miss Jessie M. Crane 
Flute 
ae |. ane ee APery eeereere set. Jog ates 
SSE npn d exes soko EP EEL TT CEE CTT. Terschak 
Master Frederick Stanwood 
Pisa asek aso vias ba 640th = 08 Veneer ests Gin ar Oy nerane Tours 
Miss Annie Hoover. 
Rectation. * Ce Pe. octsavecnscasicess>cnsacence 
Mr. Gordon F. } 
Bene, ** Ore. Lr ceee wed b¥ hes eons edt ae te aw toe Nevin 
(With violin obligato.) 
Miss Flora Hinman. 
Vicodin, * Dawe”... cca ceckcontas.s + Gen kigakseas tegl our henes Handel 
Miss Jessie Howard. 
Piano, Capris, toh; GB... cos. cccessseste eveaoore’ . Mendelssohn 
Miss Marcia Cartmille 
Flute— 
Sc os se nahn aeem hh oie aul he 39 400.8 One aD Jadassohn 
RIOR ocnn dudzavhoevestosurexewesens - .. Godard 
Miss Mary A. Ellsworth. 
| Song, ‘*‘ Rosemonde” ... Chaminade 


+++ SeTvais | 


The result was a straining for effects that he could not produce | 





Miss E. C. Scott. 


Recitation, ‘‘ The Painter of Seville”...... S. Wilson 
Miss Deborah Rieser. 

Piano, ‘‘ La Fileuse, op. 190”........ PA oA Godefroid 
Miss Annette Ward 

Violin, ‘‘ First Air and Varie”....... tis maieoaed hive Sdss Dancla 
Mr. W. G. Pengally. 


Bey... Bevigvani 


Flora Hinman. 


Song, ‘‘ Hush, My Little O 
Miss 
Lavalle 


Piano, Comeert Oto... biiscs cc cctcccvece veueddecevsiesbe 


Miss Alice Lloyd. 


Taking into consideration the short time the Ohio College of 
Music has been in existence the results of the evening's work re- 
flects most creditably upon the college and its faculty. 

Mr. Otto Engwerson has resigned from his position at the East- 
wood Congregational Church to accept a most flattering offer 
from Wesley Chapel. He commenced duty the 15th inst., and is 
doing most excellent work. 

I understand that Mr. Engwerson’s services were sought after 
by another prominent Columbus Church, and it is to be regret- 
ted that Mr. E. does not possess the ability to be present in sev- 
eral places at the same time so as to satisfy the numerous de- 


| mands for his services. 


The Second Arion Concert will be given about the middle of 
February, and the assisting artists will be Nordica, Campanini 


Mr. Steindel aroused great enthusiasm by his skillful perform- and Helen Dudley Campbell. 


Our talented young artist and violinist, Mr. Frederick Nedder- 


| meyer, has been singularly afflicted this season in the loss of both 


of his parents, who died within a few weeks of each other. 

Mr. Neddermeyer’s talents and ability are far above the aver- 
age, and I hope it may be some consolation to him in his hour of 
affliction to know that all persons who can recognize the ‘‘ spark 
of genius ” can safely predict a most brilliant future for him in 
his chosen profession. AULETES. 














Arpeggios. 
ECEPTION music is, as a general thing, a 


nondescript wing of the art. Receptions at which 
the music is invariably good and attractive are those of 
Mrs. Julia Linthicum, 68 East Fifty-sixth street. The 
artists are invariably above par, the selections brilliant, 
varied and adorably short. There is no row or fuss getting 
things done, there are no previous excuses. The musical 
numbers come at the right time to vary conversation, and 
do not tarry sufficiently long to interfere with it. The per- 
formers are not musical machines, they are cultured trav- 
eled, well dressed, bright people, charming guests as well 
as contributors to pleasure. There is plenty of air, plenty 
of light, exhilaration and perfume in the air, and the beauti- 
ful piano is never out of tune. 

A woman of brains, tact, heart, culture, good taste, the 
hostess is not the woman to have any other state of things 
exist about her. Of wealth, much of her life passed in the 
educative circles of London and Paris, poor performers are 
not to her liking, and so her guests are musically fortunate. 

A year ago Miss Lottie Linthicum, her only daughter, 
was an extremely pretty girl. To-day she is one of the 
most beautiful girls in New York. Amber tinted, with 
large dark eyes, peach-like complexion, exquisite form, 
dressed in an Empire gown of peach colored velvet grace- 
fully knotted on the shoulder, she is an inspiration to an 
artist to do his best. In her education, had in a celebrated 
school in Paris, music was an important feature, the young 
girl having talent not only asa player and singer but as a 
composer. One of an instrumental quartet in the school, 
the composition studies were utilized for its benefit, and re- 
cently a dainty little manuscript dedicated to school day 
friendship from the desk in Fifty-sixth street found its way 
to the pretty violin player of the little band, Miss Linthi- 
cum’s special friend. Her voice is being trained by Miss 
Nora M. Green, of Fifth avenue, who predicts for her limit- 
less possibilities. 

Among the musicians present at a recent assemblage 
were Mr. R. M. Davenport, Mr. Ross David, Mr. Staats, 
Mr. Purdon Robinson, Victor Harris, Mr. Will Taylor and 
Miss Blanche Taylor,and artists Hollman and Marteau. 
Miss Taylor and Miss David sang a duo from ‘ La Cigale.” 
Both were pupils of Hammond in London. Miss Taylor’s 
characteristic is a dramatic go and fervor that has been ad- 
mirably captured and put in harness by her European 
training. Her voice, once excitable and uneven, has been 
made steady and forceful. Young, happy, entertaining, 
tastetul in dress, delighted at her recent re-engagement at 
the Church of the Covenant, she was the centre of acharmed 
circle through the evening. 

Mr. Will Taylor, her guardian and manager, more like 
an elder brother than a father, his daughter, his European 
season, his studies with Guilmant, and music, willever be 
engrossing topics tohim. The home, both in London and 
Paris, was shared by musical friends, who supplemented the 
strange life by the singing of familiar songs, the im- 
promptu concerts often lasting to morning hours. 

Mr. David has the peculiar vibrant quality said to be 
given by Hammond and possessed by Mr. Silbernagel in 
such charming degree. Dramatic and cultured, he will al- 
ways be an impressive singer. 

Mr. R. M. Davenport, tall and handsome, with pointed 
brown beard, expressive brown eyes and beautiful white 
teeth, has been favored by a most successful ‘‘ drawing 
room season” in London. A pupil of Henschel, he swears 
by that musician, especially in the department of musical 
interpretation. The artists entertain charmingly at their 
home on Camden Hill, London, where the best of Eng- 
lish society may be found. Mr. Davenport is a member of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, delighting in the acquaintance 
of Messrs. Robertson Metcalf, Irving, Marson, Powers and 
others, whom he characterizes as ‘‘the best fellows alive.” 
He also teaches and is solo baritone at the Church of the 
Transfiguration. His voice—a deep baritone—was facile, 
melodious, waving and tender in the ‘‘ Allah,” whose long, 
plaintive, rhythmic sweeps are like the ground swell of the 
ocean. 

Mr. Purdon Robinson sang a beautiful ballad, showing 
the marked advancement that is the pleasure of those who 
have watch® this young baritone’s steady progress in the 
past few years. How much he has done with and for his 
voice since three years ago, when he had simply a good, 
safe, plain voice and a peculiarly stiff, formal manner! His 
heavy vocalism has come to the front—of his mouth and of 
musical circles. Hard study while others slept has given 
him command of the difficult music that has become the 
fashion, while association with the musical world has un- 
folded a winning and charming personality. He thinks of 
returning to Europe this summer. 

Mr. Manners is an Irish not an English man, which is 
where the joke comes in so often in his conversation. In 
London Mrs. Manners isknown as Miss Moody. A gentle- 
man who heard her sing through the last season there did 
not know till she came here that she was wife of the genial 
baritone. 

‘*T stood next her while she sang, listened to hear when she 
took breath for those long runs, and I positively could not 
hear it!” This remark was made at a recent reception 


where Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, the California vocalist, dis- 





tinguished herself by singing clearly and easily upper E in 
awell-known “echo” song. Like a human snow drop, 
blonde, fragile, spirituelle, her voice is like a golden thread, 
winding, curving, lengthening and twisting itself under the 
influence of heat. A correct ear, a gentle, self-possessed 
manner and a happy choice of songs Miss Yaw adds to the 
born gift that has made her popular East and West while 
yet little more than a child. She has just returned from a 
successful symphonic concert trip to Buffalo and returns to 
California next week to visit her mother before departing 
for Europe. 

Mr. James Aloysius Donaghey made his first concert and 
operatic début last week at Turnverein Hall, Sixty-sev- 
enth street and Third avenue, under the auspices of the 
Celtic Council, Royal Arcanum. He appeared as “ Fritz” 
in Offenbach’s ‘‘ Alsatian Lovers,” and sang the ‘‘ Valen- 
tine” aria from ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 
Mr. Donaghey is a young musician, whose brave and 
earnest efforts in his art are appreciated by all who know 
him. A busy business man, he is quietly studying under 
Perry Averill, and taking care of a loving circle, who are 
proud of their brother. 

Mrs. Russell, the Delsarte apostle, exhorts people to 
agitate the subject of vocal culture in connection with the 
speaking as well as with the singing voice. She wants this 
work vigorously undertaken in the public schools. ‘‘ The 
speech is always with us,” she says ; ‘‘ piano and violin are 
frequently left at home.” 

Anna Lankow has a promising pupil in Miss Grace Esther 
Drew, the popular young writer known as ‘ Margery 
Daw.” Miss Drew is dark, petite, graceful and vivacious 
as a French danseuse. She is able to hold entertained at 
the point of her ready tongue any three or four ordinary 
society women. 

Mr. Gerrit Smith holds that not only musical but artistic 
taste must govern a conductor in interpretation, and that to 
be a tasteful musician a man must be cultured in many 
lines and artistic, a reader and thinker. Certainly musi- 
cians should be readers, especially of the literature of their 
art. Many, noticeably singers, are lamentably barren in 
character. Depending upon the one little gift of tone 
quality, they neglect the tilling of the mind, and expression 
through that gift is materially limited. Many people who 
neither sing nor play are better musicians in the best sense 
of the term than many who do. 

‘* Let me never be confounded.” 
hear the well known closing words of the ‘‘ Te Deum” as 
at Dr. Paxton’s church one recent Sunday. De Vere was ab- 
sent and ‘‘ Natalie,” I think they called her, sang in her place. 
She was young, fresh. exquisitely trained and full of dra- 
matic go that seemed to create electricity all about her as 
she sang. Then there were Mrs. Alves, Mr. Eric Bushnell 
and Mr. Charles Clarke. But it was not the singers, the 
song, the beautiful organ and the master that played upon 
it, the perfect vocalism, the warmth and fire of the perform- 
ance, that made it so bewitching; it was the rare and ex- 
quisite rhythm of it, the swing and flow, the catch and 
turn, the small downs, the long ups, the indescribable, pul- 
sating power that caught the life throb of the entire con- 
gregation and bore them aloft for the time being uncon- 
sciously. It is a delicious and thrilling musical power 
separate from form and time, and how many musicians 


I was never so sorry to 


miss it ! 

At a recent pupils’ concert a young girl sang a lovely 
waltz song in perfect time and tune, but without one parti- 
cle of rhythm. The effect was harrowing. In vain the 
skillful accompanist endeavored to draw her ‘‘into the 
swim.” She would not be drawn. It was as if one should 
walk through the passionate strains of the ‘‘ Mia Bella.” 
‘Does the young girl dance?” I asked. ‘‘ No,” replied 
her mother, ‘‘ Madge could never learn to dance, she goes 
all to music,” was the reply. Pity 'twas ‘twas true. 

The organ loft of Dr. Paxton’s church has a most pecu- 
liar expression. Utterly devoid of drapery, it is like an eye 
bereft of lashes. Of flat, straight, square, high lines, it 
persists in calling to mind the Mohammedan prayer walls 
of the Orient, and fancy places turbaned Arabs behind the 
flat, fringed shelf that forms the singing desk. The dark 
font below, the exact copy of those humanitarian drinking 
troughs which we find on the streets, adds to the delusion, 
and one looks to see camels led in to have their thirst 
slaked in the very eyes of the congregation. 

If I were arich man I should certainly have better accom- 
modations in my church for my coats and hats than the 
floor, as at Dr. Paxton’s. The aisles of a cold Sunday 
morning look like gents’ furnishing counters. I saw a 
woman step a very muddy overshoe right upon the lappel 
ofa millionaire’s great coat last Sunday as, according to the 
hospitality of the place, she was shown to a seat in his pew 
after the family were seated. Neither seemed to notice the 
disaster. 

In a prominent organ loft in this city the music holder is 
a Clark’s O N T spool holder, which one of the members of 
the congregation sent up for that purpose. It is ‘‘ just the 
thing,” but a little odd. 

In these days of ‘‘ trial” nothing makes an organist so 
out and out mad as to have the janitor, who has no realiz- 
ing sense of the exigencies of the case, turn off the gas as 





soon as the benediction is spoken, while three or four anx- 
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ious vocalists are left in shadow beside an organist that can- 
not play without light. It is well that most of our organists 
are such holy minded men, else the walls might have some 
warm words photographed upon them. 

Seeing the efficient work done in the Metropolitan Society 
by Mr. Emile Levy in the absence of Mr. Chapman, one is 
led to think: Should not all societies have a ‘‘ drudge” 
teacher, one of sharp ear and rigid discipline, whose busi- 
ness it should be to make the members proficient on tone, 
time and words before entering upon the sentiment field 
under an expression teacher? So much time and vitality 
are wasted by the mixture of mechanical and spiritual diffi- 
culty. 

No one can make a dress upon it who has not first learned 
torun the sewing machine, and a thorough study of the 
mechanical part of the combination was never yet found to 
interfere with the most artistic dressmaking. Also, should 
not societies learn the words of the simple numbers they 
sing by heart? They are extremely simple, indeed. The 
mind, free from page search, could enter into the thought 
transference, which is the essence of interpretation, much 
more successfully than when bound to the inert book atten- 
tion common to societies. 

After the Apollo concert, on the 21st, Mr. Chapman leaves 
town for a complete rest. The sympathy of musical people 
is with him in his brave efforts to fight physical weakness 
Of all the concerts ever given by 
Few realize 

ee 


for the good of music. 
the Rubinstein Society the last was the best. 
what it cost him to have it so. 


Mr. Praeger Explains. 

OUR Organ Loft Whisperings of last week were 
very flattering to me, but not altogether based upon correct 
facts, for I was not a pupil of Delsarte, but his colaborer, his 
special or model singer at his lectures, and his friend. But I was 
a pupil first of my mother and subsequently of my grandfather 
(who had twenty-six children, not twenty, as you have it), of 
Alexandre Guilmant, of Vivien, and Massard pupils of Kreutzer. 
You do me too much honor in comparing me with Homer as 
to ‘several cities might dispute as to the honor of being his 
birthplace,” for I can prove that I was born in the city of Mayence, 

Heilige Geist strasse (Holy Ghost street). Yours very truly, 

Car L. PRAEGER. 


At Dayton.—Mr. Clarence Eddy recently gave a recital 
on the large organ in the Memorial Presbyterian Church at 
Dayton, Ohio, assisted by Mr. G. H. Marsteller, violin, and 
Mr. Arthur Cavendish, tenor, in an interesting program. 

Dot Leetle Deutscher Band.—Influential of 
New York are making strenuous efforts to induce the Ger- 
man cavalry and infantry bands which are coming directly 
from Berlin to play at the Chicago world’s fair to stop over 
in this city to give a week’s performance at the Madison 
Square Garden. The concerts that it is proposed to give 
here will be solely for charitable purposes. The bands 
number over 100 musicians, and if the efforts of those who 
have the matter in charge are successful music lovers have 
a rare treat in store for them. 

Dedicated to Mr. Carl.—Mr. William C. Carl, the well- 
known concert organist, who has recently been honored by 
having five compositions written for and dedicated to him 
by noted French composers, received a letter from Mr. 
Theodor Dubois, the organist of La Madeleine, in Paris, 
last week, announcing that he had just completed a “ piéce 
d’orgue,” dedicated to him, and which will soon be for- 
warded. 


citizens 
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Second Annnal Spring Festival and Concert Tour 


OF THE 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


Artist Musicians GSD Artist Musicians 


WALTER DAMROSCH, - Conductor, 


In conjunction with the following eminent soloists, 


MAY. 


Miss LILLIAN BLAUVELT, Soprane, 
Mr. ADOLPH BRODSK, Violin, 
Mr. ANTON HEKKING, Violoncello, 


AND —— 


Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 


The World Famous Piano Virtuoso. 





His first appearance in several y ears. Mr. Joseffy has been specially 
engaged for this tour and will only appear this season at the concerts 
directed by Mr. Damrosch. 

The engagements for this unequaled and powerful musical combina- 
tion are limited to forty Grand Festival Concerts in the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada during April and May, 1893. Managers of 
Theatres and representatives of Musical Societies desiring available 
dates will please address either of the undersigned. 


MORRIS RENO, JOHN J. NOLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Business Manager, 
New York Symphony Orchestra, 
MUSIC HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 



















NT may come and Lent may go, but church 


Grant Odell has been engaged as bass in Harry Rowe 
Shelley's choir at Dr. Storr’s church, Brooklyn. Everybody 


choir gossip goes on forever ! 


looks upon the selection as a most excellent one, and Grant's 


ured 
ureu 


good nat smile is broader and more winning than ever. 
Frank Taft started on a concert tour early this month, to 

be gone till May. During his absence Victor Harris holds 

down Frank’s organ bench every Sunday at the Clinton 

Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 

W. H. Woodcock, organist and director of the Cathedral 

the Incarnation, Garden City, and of St. Luke’s Episco- 


Brooklyn, will withdraw from the latter on 


pal Church in 
May 1 and devote all his energies to the work at the cathe- 
dral. J. E. Van 
Brooklyn, will sueceed Mr. Woodcock at St. Luke’s, which 
s one of the most fashionable churches in that city 
William R. Hedden, well known in Connecticut as organ- 
ist and choirmaster of Trinity Church, New Haven, has 


Olinda, of St. George’s Episcopal Church, 


accepted a call toa similar position in the Church of Zion 


Timothy, West Fifty-seventh street, New York, 


and St 
where he will succeed Charles W. Douglass. It is said that 
Mr. Hedden’s salary will be $2,500 per annum. He will 


prove a welcome addition to the musical circles of Gotham. 
John M. Fulton, the silver voiced tenor, at present sing- 


ing at the Central Congregational Church, Dr. Lloyd’s, is | 


booked as solo tenor at Old Trinity under a very unusual 


contract. He is to receive a handsome yearly salary, the 


exact amount of which I am _ not permitted to state, as long 


as his voice lasts, which will probably be for at least twenty | 


years, and a comfortable pension thereafter for the re- 
mainder of his natural life. The eyes of other metropolitan 
tenors may well turn green with envy at this announce- 
ment. The offer was made to Mr. Fulton on February 2, 
but was only accepted last Friday, as the Church of All 
for a time 


ter him with inducements which 


Angels was after 
him 


young man of wisdom and experience, and knowing well 


caused to hesitate. 


3ut Johnnie, however, being a 
that the man who hesitates is lost, strayed or stolen, came 
up to time and succumbed to Dr. Messiter’s really remark- 

It is also possible that Fulton will secure the 
of the choir at Dr. Lloyd’s, put in a substitute 


able offer 
direction 
tenor there on Sunday mornings, and sing there evenings 
He ‘* Apollo Sixteen,” has 


a useful, powerful voice and is a quick reader. 


is one of Conductor Chapman's 
Congratu- 
lations ! 

Next ! 
is Samuel R 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church of Goshen, N.Y., 


A new tenor for St. Thomas’ Church. His name 


Gaines, and he has heretofore been known as 


of which the Rev. Mr. Clark, the widely known musical | 


enthusiast and conductor, is the pastor. This is absolutely 
the first instance on record where the position of organist 
in a small country church has fitted a man to become solo 
tenor in one of the largest churches in New York, and is 
really startling as a genuine novelty. The present tenor, 
Benjamin E. Harwood, is much liked by the church folk 
and by the members of the Musurgia, which club he has re- 
The alleged trouble with him is that his 
too small to balance the sonorous tones of 


cently joined 
voice much 
Mrs. Marie Gramm, Miss Emily Winant and Dr. Carl E. 
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Martin, 
precisely the same kind of a sweet, gentle voice, is chosen 
by way of improvement. It is difficult to comprehend the 
logic of such action, but it is correspondingly easy to see 
that where one Gaines the other loses. 

In my anxiety a few weeks ago to complete the slowly 
chosen quartet of the new Collegiate Church, on West End 
avenue, where Sumner Salter 1s organist, I stated that a 
Mrs whose correct name is Mrs. Ida Gray Scott, 
had been selected as soprano. Well, accidents will happen 
in the best regulated ‘‘Gotham Gossip.” It turns out that 
Mrs. Scott is a thousand dollar soprano, and that she abso- 
lutely refused to sign a contract for the year beginning 
next May, as the salary offered by the church was alto- 
However, as she was without a 


scott, 


gether below her figure. 
regular position she consented to act as the choir’s soprano 
until May 1 only at the church’s own rates. It is quite 
possible that when moving day comes Mrs. Scott will be 
thought so much of that the music committee will crawl up 
to her price for the following year, for she certainly is a 
superior singer. Sumner is delighted with her. 

A brief church choir retrospect is interesting and fitting 
at this time, and serves to show how marvelously our war- 
Let us glance back at random 


blers have changed about. 


| church choirs it is difficult to ascertain. 


Consequently, Mr. Gaines, who is said to possess | 


| to the early spring of 1887, six years ago. What do we 
| find? Joseph Mosenthal leaving Calvary Church after 


@ | twenty-seven years there as organist and director ; Carl 


Alves, tenor, going from Calvary up one block to St. Paul's 
| M. E. Church, there to sing alongside of the ever popular 
Blanche Stone-Barton ; Charlie Clarke leaving Brooklyn to 
become tenor and leader at Dr. Kittredge’s, having with 
him Mrs. Clarke and Jack Shaw; Campiglio leaving the 
| organ bench of Holy Trinity, Harlem, and settling down at 
St. Andrew’s ; Perry Averill starting in to make his reputa- 
tion at Calvary, and so on. Now jump, if you please, to 
the spring of 1889, and note some of the most important 
mutations. Bessie Howell Grovesteen, now Mrs. Charles 
Tyler Dutton, is about to succeed Mrs. Annie Norton Hart- 
degen as soprano of Dr. Paxton’s, and Charlie Clarke is 
stepping into Willie Dennison’s shoes at the same sanctuary. 
Gertrude Griswold is going as soprano to All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, succeeding Lucy Osborne. Charlie Dutton 
is leaving Zion Church to go to the Madison Avenue Bap- 
tist. Jessamine Hallenbeck, Sophia Church Hall and 
J. H. McKinley are going to the Church of the Holy 


Spirit, in place of Lillie Kompff, Alice Goodrich and 


Whitney Mockridge. Dr. Hanchett is about to slide 
onto one end of the organ bench of the Fifth 
Avenue Reformed Dutch Church as E. J. Biedermann 
slides off of the other, and the now famous Lillian 


Blauvelt (Mrs. Royal S. Smith) is about to succeed Miss L. 
G. Barr as soprano at this same church. A complete 
change at Dr. Kittredge’s: Willam R. Chapman from the 
Church of the Covenant succeeding Mrs. G. H. Picard as 
organist, and Miss Alice Stoddard (now Mrs. Hollister), 
Miss Emily M. Lawler, Rieger and Fred. Hilliard taking 
the places of Lizzie Webb Cary, Alma Dell Martin, C. C. 
Ferguson and Jack Shaw. Purdon Robinson goes from 
Calvary to the South Church, Dr. Terry’s. Miss Cary and 
Miss Martin journey from Kittredge’s to the Church of the 
Incarnation. Will Dennison returns from Paxton’s to the 
Broadway Tabernacle. Billy Prime leaves the Holy Trinity, 
Harlem, and goes to Heber Newton’s. Mrs. Carrie Hun- 
King is discovered departing from the Church of the Cove- 
nant, and succeeding Mrs. E. L. de Carlo as soprano at the 
Divine Paternity. George F. Bristow is deserting the 
organ of the First Collegiate Reformed, Harlem, to accept 
alike post at the Divine Paternity. Mrs. de Carlo, Fred 
Ritter Jack Shaw are just beginning at Holy 
Trinity, Harlem, Mrs. Gerrit Smith is leaving the Church 
of the Incarnation to succeed Mrs. Harry Rowe Shelley at 
the Memorial Presbyterian, Brooklyn. Minor C. Baldwin 
is wandering from Westfield, N. J., all the way to the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist, Brooklyn. How is this for musical 
metempsychosis, Mr. Pratt? The above is strict and sub- 


and 


| stantial history, and, reader, you would better cut it out and 


preserve it, for you'll never find it anywhere else ! 

Just why May 1 was ever selected as moving day in 
It would be more 
natural and in many ways far more sensible for choir 
changes to occur at the start of the calendar year, or in 
October, after the summer vacation which most churches 
grant their choirs. The custom as it exists may possibly 
have come down from ancient times. Polydore Virgil says 
that the Roman youths used to go into the fields and spend 
the calends of May in dancing and singing, in honor of 
Flora, goddess of fruits and flowers. The early English 
consecrated May day to Robin Hood (not De Koven’s) 
and the Maid Marian, because the favorite outlaw died on 
that day. Stow says that the villagers used to set up May 
poles and spend the day in singing, morris dancing, archery 
and other amusements. All of which may account for the 
milk in the cocoanut, but not for the hair on the outside. 

The busy teachers are now beginning to exhibit the effects 
of their hard work. Courtney, stout and robust as ever, 
shows in the drawn look about the eyes the constant wear 
and tear of incessant teaching. He is giving over ninety 
lessons a week, and scarcely pauses for his luncheon. Bris- 
tol, Powers, Sweet, Tamaro and others are similarly over- 
worked, Now, all this sort of thing may be excellent from 
a money making point of view, gentlemen, but please try 
to remember that health is always and under all circum- 
stances much better than wealth. If you do too much now, 
you will do altogether too little hereafter. Save yourselves, 
even though you have to turn half a dozen scholars away. 
Among the ladies who teach, Mrs. Carl Martin, Mrs. Ash- 
forth and Mrs. Ogdgn Crane have their hands full, and from 
early morn to dewy eve are teaching the young idea how to 
sing. Take it easy, ladies, and endeavor to bear in mind 
the incontrovertible fact that Rome wasn’t built in a week 
and a half ! 


And still another song dedicated to Francis Fischer 
Powers! It strikes me that he is the most prolific dedicatee 





of the present day. This one is called ‘‘ Lady of My 
Heart,” and is composed by Maurice Arnold to words by 
Florence McDonald Shearer. There is likewise a German 
version by Alfred Flegenheimer. It is from the press of 
| the Albert D. Hubbard Publishing Company, and is No. 125 
of the Alta Petens edition. The melody is simple and flow- 
| ing, and the accompaniment effective. 


W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, Ohio, has done some 
very excellent and useful Easter writing this year in his 


works numbered 45, 46 and 47. The first is ‘‘ Jesus, 





Savior,” to words by J. D. Burns, and is for soprano solo, 
with violin obligato and organ accompaniment. No. 46 is 
a hymn anthem entitled ‘‘ Hallelujah! Christ the Lord is 
Risen Again,” and is written for solos, chorus and organ. 
The other, ‘‘ Jesus Liveth,” is an ambitious Easter anthem, 
to beautiful words by Mrs. Brainerd Thresher, to whom 
the composition is dedicated. It contains expressive solos 
for soprano and contralto, and an unusually interesting 
fugue. Mr. Blumenschein’s later works show him to be a 
composer of unusual merit and originality, and a faithful 
and persevering student of the dry bones of musical art. 

How sorry I am that the long-concealed skeleton of one 
of the best and most respected piano houses has been al- 
lowed at last to roam abroad from its closet! Verily, 
‘“‘ Death grinned horrible a ghastly smile” in this instance ! 
However, it is a comfort to believe that no harm will come 
thereby to the business interests of the firm, and that even 
a poorly articulated skeleton may become a positive benefit 
for advertising purposes. 

The second of a series of three fine musicals under the 
direction of Victor Harris was given last Saturday night at 
the palatial home of John H. Furman, in Westchester, in 
which Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt, Miss Maud Powell, Leopold 
Godowsky and Louis R. Dressler participated. Messrs. 
Wolff and Hollman will appear at the final affair next Satur- 
day evening. What a luxury, to be able to engage such 
artists to perform in one’s own home ! 

Victor Baier’s Schubert Glee Club, of Jersey City, went 
upon record Tuesday evening of last week by giving the 
very best concert ever placed to their credit. The gentle- 
men sang with more than their accustomed skill and pre- 
cision, and were assisted by two exceptionally talented art- 
ists, Miss Jeannie Lyman, contralto, and Xaver Scharwenka, 
pianist, who were thoroughly appreciated and won any 
amount of glory and favorable criticism. 

The Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church has decided 
to have no quartet after May 1, but will rely mainly upon a 
volunteer chorus and congregational singing. Miss Nellie 
Sabin Hyde, the contralto, however, will be retained at an 
increased salary to do all the solo work. Miss Hyde, who 
is a universal favorite, has an exquisite voice and is a very 
The church shows its good sense in re- 

Appison F, AnpRkEws. 


beautiful woman. 
fusing to let her go. 


Maine Music. 
PoRTLAND, Me., February 16, 183 
HIS has been a great week for parish house con- 
certs. They were well attended and the artists were first- 
class. The first occurred Monday evening at the St. Luke's 
Parish House, when the Imperial Quartet appeared in the follow- 
ing program : 


March, ‘‘ Imperial ”...... ne eer ee oe . Harris 
Mandolin and guitar quartet 
Vocal selection, ‘‘ Plantation Melodies ” Foster 
Imperial Quartet. 
NU MEUE, THI occa seavccccncccscneess Bis .Guekert 
Mandolin and guitar quartet 
Tenor solo, ‘‘ Rock the Little Cradle”.................... . Willis 


MONE MODOCNON bac ce rents consetsnntontans aan 
Imperial Quartet. 


tangles Kimball 


‘* Silver Bell Schottische ” 
Mr. S. C. Barnum 


Banjo solo, 


. Blanchards 


RO ccc ncussevcvecsstsesepocvsvanscenencecs 


Imperial Quartet. 
Last evening at the First Parish House the following enjoyable 
program was given: 


‘* Jubel ” overture .. Weber 


*, Lachner 


... Beethoven 


PR ROO os 6 5io spsacdvbande stleiesys 


EEE, ER a a oe eR | Pen ne 
Hermann Kotzschmar. 
Casstremnd cone, ** E.G Bere a cccce-ceccsccccccccscsceces Tosti 
Miss Rice. 
.. Rossini 


Dest, * La Gereetn”. .. dlecvdectevcescces . 
Mrs. Fellows and Mr. Barnard. 


Nocturne, polomaise........-.ccccesceeeeecsvees .. Chopin 
Hermann Kotzschmar. 
bo Rbldhe’s MD be ws ob dase nes Slanter 


Tenor solo, ‘‘ Gondola Dream " 
Mr. Herbert Barnard. 

Trio, ‘‘ In Old Madrid ” 
Mrs. Fellows, Miss Rice and Mr. Barnard. 


Accompanist, Mrs. Allen. 


Trotere-Bailey 


Mr. Kotzschmar’s piano solos were brilliantly played, and it 
was a pleasure to listen to him, as he has not favored us in the 
concert field for some time. Mr. Barnard was in excellent voice, 
and his sweet voice in Slanter’s song was pleasing indeed. The 
other numbers were well given. 

The St. Luke’s Choir repeated their delightful concert of last 
week Tuesday evening in the City Hall, Deering. 

The Kneisel Quartet appear here on the 2ist inst. Kneisel and 
Schréder will be the soloists, and they will be assisted by a 
pianist. 

The Home Opera Company will soon produce the old Gilbert- 
Sullivan standby, ‘“ Pinafore.” 

HERBERT SyDNEY HANAFORD. 


Isabella Hirschfeld.—The English pianist Isa- 
bella Hirschfeld made her first appearance in Berlin Jan- 
uary 28, and created a very favorable impression by her 
well developed technic, her round tone and her musical in- 
telligence. 
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At Mr. de Coppet’s Musicale.—The following program, 
recently presented at a private musicale at the residence of 
Mr. E. de Coppet, 17 West Sixtieth street, is interesting for 
its high standard and from the fact that it was but one of 
many such programs given at Mr. de Coppet’s : 


Quintet, op. 115, B minor 
Miss Heine, Messrs. Rachau, Tinkham, Rice and Bouis (alto 


clarinet 


PMP RUNE AIOE Pinna dak escde cipéedevered eckokaeitetrbuates 


Sentet, om, 178,.G BHM vsiere sc cdcosccocesseee coarsasvccvedécovebeente Raff 
Miss Heine, Messrs. Rachau, Bouis, Tinkham, Rice and Schalck 
To Aid Otto Hackh.—A concert in aid of Mr. Otto 


Hackh was given at Chickering Hall Thursday evening 


of last week, when the following program was well 

given 

Maneks, Croms) *Athabia”” «cis vsdieces cedccdescdbogestas sa3s2peRRaeonm 
Organ, Mr. Edward J. Groebl. 

UGUEERE secbesnens peches dndudas s ) Galicitiert 

“res; BOND lares.......f5 °° eee : 


Alto, Miss Marie Groeb! 


RODODGR, diva isiinds virtsiddvtesicuets+dede Wieniawski 


“The Bell Song " from * Lakmé” sakbya’ vP Délibes 
Miss Helen E. Metz 


““Canzonetta Moresca”’....... | 


Soprano, 


Otto Hackh 


‘‘Danse Espagnole,’’ No.1...) "°°" 


Piano, four ! 


hands, Messrs. Groebl and Becker. 


PART SECOND, 


nude dy heebedgedvtenkgscgnsepeds Chetanetpeutiannh acanestes .. Halevy 


Pantastoe tempromapt, OP. OBii.0cccsccviccccsecsedsqctcsevesccsstebes Chopin 


Piano, Mr. Gustav L. Becker. 
Pe oie Sen Fh cn dnd ecco banlad dc vthe toc kany (e nde rebut centuries Bach 
COBTIOD, cccprcccdcecscccecccccccccerccccsnsasoostecessessss .- Paganini 
Sint, tu ccareniahae dace aene oc teae-dadonedies eaiakee .. Leonard 


Baritone solo 

Ray Levison’s Debut.—Miss Ray Levison, a young 
pianist, made her début at the Madison Square Garden 
Céncert Hall, on Wednesday evening of last week, with a 
fair amount of success. but 
needs experience to perfect her technic; she has a good 
touch and considerable digital dexterity, but is not yet 
equal to ensemble playing, and the Rubinstein sonata was 


1 
U 


She has been well schooled, 


clearly beyond her. 

Mrs. Basta Tavary and Mr. Victor Herbert assisted in 
the following program, both performers doing able work : 
keccceseeces Rubinstein 


Sonata, D major, piano and ’cello............... 
‘tor Herbert 


Miss Ray Levison and Mr. Vic 
Ast, Dee” voce ciccctsdidvsietecde< icdealtdgisVitncere scenes Verdi 


divwtous bdapvcws acceso cancun 


‘* Hark! Hark the Lark!”’.......... ‘ .+++.-Schubert-Liszt 


Rondo capriccioso 


AC es Doria”. iso. oe ieicec tee dcsdawhebegsssdceccecs saved ... Davidoff 
Mr. Victor Herbert. 

ASRMOBANGs <0 ccvccccrcccccccsccccccdcccteesssacstecccccencoccech Schumann 

WED. iccncaankchapedeabhaad sacar sekies bibdhdnnatataeta Moszkowski 


Miss Ray Levison. 


Brahms | 


schwung,” and ‘‘ Warum.” ‘The romanze in F sharp was 
charmingly played, but the ‘‘ Nachtstueck” in F, and the 
‘* Bird as Prophet,” were too rigidly read, and the latter 
utterly without poetic meanings. 

The Carneval was, in the main, well played, though, asa 
whole, open to criticism, being hurried and several of the 
principal numbers being omitted, notably ‘‘ Paganini.” The 
E minor prelude and fugue of Mendelssohn were also played 
too hurriedly. A song without words and the rondo cap- 
riccioso comprised the balance of the program, which cer- 
tainly had an educational value. 

The third recital, devoted to Liszt, was to have taken 
place yesterday afternoon. 





The Adamowski Quartet and Paderewski.—A program 
that might have been transposed in some manner, or at least 
curtailed, was presented last Wednesday afternoon at the 


Madison Square Garden Concert Hall by the Adamowski | 


String Quartet, of Boston. This organization consists of T. 
Adamowski, first violin; A. Moldauer, second violin ; M. 
Zach, viola, and J. Adamowski, ’cello, All these artists are 

| members of the Boston Symphony 
| played in this city, chiefly in private. 
the Adamowski Quartet lacks the 
characterizes the Kneisel Quartet, though the members of 
the Quartet are Polish. But they play musically and with 
spirit, and if they had omitted one quartet the program 
would have gained in interest. 

Mozart’s G major quartet was given first, then three 
movements from Tschaikowski’s lovely op. 2. the slow 
muted movement being especially well played. Mr. Pader- 
ewski, who was suffering from a sore finger, played a group 
of soli Schubert’s B flat impromptu with its charming vari- 
ations, all most musically played, Chopin’s A flat prelude 
and C sharp minor valse. Mr. Paderewski, though appa- 
rently not in the best of spirits, was as usual poetical and 
interesting, but he wisely refused to play any encores. 

The afternoon closed with a performance of Beethoven’s 
great trio, for piano, violin and ’cello in B flat, op. 97. This 
truly noble work should have been given precedence on the 
program, for, coming as it did at the end, it proved a trifle 
It was very well played indeed, the andante being 


supreme polish that 





a: 


trying. 
given in a noble manner. 

Mr. Paderewski proved himself to be a fine ensemble 
player, entering devotedly into the spirit of the work and 
His ac- 





subordinating himself when occasion required. 
companiments were a model of delicacy and musicianly 
skill. The Messrs. Adamowski again proved their capa- 
bilities as excellent artists. 
very fashionable, and of course very enthusiastic. 


Debut of Plunket Greene.—Mr. Plunket 
Irish basso, made his American début at Music Hall last 
Friday afternoon, and created a very pleasing impression. 
The concert was given with Henri Marteau, the talented 
violinist, assisted by the Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Walter Damrosch. The audience was fair as to 
numbers, and quite enthusiastic, particularly after Mr. 
Greene sang of the woes and love of ‘‘ Paddy Leary,” which 
he did with plenty of Celtic unction and drolféry. 

To show his versatility the newcomer sang two Hunga- 
by Francis 


The audience was very large, 


Greene, an 





rian melodies (arranged and orchestrated 
Korbay)—the famous monologue of Hans Sachs, in the 
second act of the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” the ‘‘ Evening Star” 
romanze from ‘‘ Tannhauser,” three lovely old Irish melo- 
dies a Brahms’ lied and a Handel air. No mean test, these, 
of a singer’s variety, and to say that Mr. Greene succeeded 
fairly well in all that he undertook is to bestow praise, 
which, if not absolutely enthusiastic, is at least discriminat- 
ing. 

Mr. Greene comes to us with very high critical indorse- 
ment from the other side, he having sung at Bayreuth as 








DGS MATIN) oi ic cc dibdd cccdéecsbsestocdsceesds onves cévevecvoete Gounod 


Nocturne... ...ccees- j 
A la mazurka....... 


Victor Herbert 


Mr. Victor Herbert. 
Grande polonaise brilliante, preceded by the andante 


spianato Chopin 


Miss Ray Levison. 


The Second Scharwenka Recital.—Xaver Scharwenka 
gave the second of his series of three recitals, of romantic 
piano music, Tuesday afternoon of last week, at Madison 
Square Garden Concert Hall. The audience was larger | 
than at the first recital,and, in reality, Mr. Scharwenka | 
seemed more at ease in Schumann’s than he did in Chopin’s 
The subtle delicacies, morbid coloring and languid | 


music. 
rhythms of the Polish composer's tone poems do not find an 
answering echo in Mr. Sharwenka’s mentally robust and | 
healthy musical nature. With the larger tone poems of | 
Schumann’s music he is infinitely happier, as was amply | 
evidenced by his performance on this occasion. | 

Possibly if this pianist did not devote so much of his 
time to teaching, he would disclose less of the precise peda- 
gogue in some of his readings, which—often poetical—are 
marred by a very matter of fact spirit’ Schumann and 
Mendelssohn were the subjects of his second recital. Of 
the first master’s gorgeous arabesques, Mr. Scharwenka 
played four numbers from those fantastic sketches, the 
‘‘ Kreisleriana,” op. 16; four numbers from Schumann’s 
most popular op., ‘‘ The Fantasy,” pieces, op. 12. With 





‘*Gurnemanz,” in ‘‘ Parsifal,” several summers ago. His 
voice, in nowise remarkable as to quality or quantity, is 
sonorous, musical and has some color. It was intelligently 
managed, the attack being incisive, enunciation extremely 
distinct, though the pronunciation of some English anc 
Mr. Greene 


for) 


German words might be taken exception to. 
breathes well, and can sustain a tone as a six foot basso 
should. His voice lacks in tenderness, particularly in the 
Wagner selections, also in variety of coloring, and on this 
occasion displayed a tendency to flatten, which might have 
been the result of nervousness or cold. He excels best in 
the heroic, the robust vein, though when he sang the Irish 
melodies, gems of melodic beauty and exquisitely set for 
the orchestra by C. Villiers Stanford, Mr. Greene’s inter- 
pretation was full of pathos and melancholy and subdued 


fire. 
Wagner was not satisfactorily sung, the ‘‘ Dem Vogel | 
Der Heute, Sang,” lacking the poetic feeling so desirable, | 


| while in the ‘‘ Evening Star” the singer was ill at ease and 


his intonation faulty. But Mr. Korbay’s splendid melodies, 
the Irish melodies, and the Handel aria from ‘‘ Berenice,” 
‘« Si tra i ceppi,” were sung in most artistic fashion. 

To sum up, Mr. Plunket Greene has fewer of the faults 
and more of the virtues of the English school than we are 
accustomed to from many of its exponents. He has more | 
temperament, more graciousness, and more flexibility of 
style than most visitors from the British Isles, and his Irish 
songs alone should make his fortune. New York has sel- 


these latter he was most successful in the favorite ‘‘ Auf- | 


Orchestra, and have | 
As an organization | 





dom listened to a singer of rollicking ballads who, at the 
same time, did not sacrifice artistic dignity. Mr. Greene is 
a capital vocalist. 

Henri Marteau again charmed us with his artistic violin 
playing. He played the Mendelssohn violin concerto in its 
entirety, and though it was marred by a very unrhythmical 
| accompaniment, noticeably at the introduction of the rondo, 
The cadenza in the 











he played it with finesse and verve. 
first movement, taken at a very rapid tempo, was 
| lently done. Mr. Marteau, whose personality 1s one of his 
many charms, also played a ‘‘ Mélodie Religieuse,” by Du- 
bois, Vieuxtemp’s familiar polonaise, Gounod’s rather af- 
fected ‘‘ Vision de Jeanne d’Arc” (first played in this coun- 
try by the Hungarian violinist, Victor Kiizdo), and then 
gave an astonishing performance of Paganini’s 
twenty-fourth caprice. For an encore he played a ma- 
The orchestra played an overture and an Arabian 
It was not particularly 





excel- 








us 









zourka. 
dance, from a new suite by Grieg. 
Walter Damrosch played the piano accom 
The 







| noteworthy. 
paniments as only he knows how to. 





next Greene- 





Marteau recital occurs March 4. 

The Brodsky Quartet Concert.—The fourth concert of 
the New York Symphony String Quartet, which is gener- 
| ally known for the sake of euphonious truth as the Brodsky 

Quartet, was given in Chamber Music Hall, Tuesday night 

of last week. The audience was a musical one ; the pro- 
gram an enjoyable one. It was emphatically the Brodsky 

String Quartet, however, because of the beautiful self- 

effacement of its leader, Mr. Adolf Brodsky, who dominated 
| as usual the tonal efforts of his colleagues. 

The two quartets played were the great Brahms’ string 
quartet in C minor and Mozart's beautiful one in G major. 
The Brahms’ work, full of lofty thought, rich musical work- 
manship, and passionate motives, was roughly but intellect- 
ually played, with the exception of the slow and the third 
movements. This latter was most commendably read, even 
as tocoloring. Its ghostly music was well brought out by 
the club, Mr. Brodsky subduing for the nonce his inclina- 
In the last movement structure was 
The Mozart number was treated 































































tion to play solo. 
merged into cacaphony. 
more sparingly. 

The solo performer of the evening was Mr. Arthur Fried- 
heim, the piano virtuoso, who gave a superb interpretation 
of Liszt's B minor sonata, a work whose phantasmagoric 
beauties, rugged themes, orchestral range and tints and 
tremendous technical difficulties keeps it from the reper- 
tory of the every day pianist. 

Mr. Friedheim played magnificently on this occasion, his 
nobility of style, grim forceful power and thundering 
He isa 
He 


has mellowed and grown greatly since his last appearance 


climaxes suggesting something almost elemental. 
virtuoso of rare powers and profound musical ability. 


here. He was recalled several times. 








Eugenio Pirani.—A new work by Eugenio Perani, 
lately performed in Vienna, under the direction of Hans 
Richter, has evoked enthusiastic praise. It is entitled 
‘‘Venetian Scenes,” for piano with orchestra. The piano 
It comprises three move- 
the Carnival.” 


part is modern, but not eccentric. 
ments, ‘*‘ Gondoliera,” ‘* St. Mark,” ‘‘ End 
The composer, who has done much for the diffusion of 


of 
German music in Italy, has received a thorough German 
education. He usually lives in Heidelberg, but has ap- 
peared as a pianist in Vienna. 
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BERLIN, W., Linkstrasse 17, January 31, 1893. \ 
HE past week was not, musically, a very in- 
teresting one. Small concerts of all denominations 
indeed abounded, but of events worth chronicling in the 
columns of THe Musicat Courter I can only mention two. 

The first of these Rosenthal’s fourth concert, 
rather third recital, at the Singakademie on last Wednesday 
night As Paderewski did last year in New York, and 
as, from recent accounts, he seems to be repeating this 
drawing tothe exclusion of almost all other 


was or 


season, V1Z., 
pianists, and in consequence also frightening them away, 
Rosenthal is now operating here in Berlin. His third con- 
cert was absolutely sold out and his success with the public 
is something almost phenomenal. But, unlike Paderewski’s, 
it is gained, at least to a good three-quarters, by Rosen- 
thal’s admirable and at times verbluffende technic, while 
with Ignace Jan it is the poetry of his interpretation which 
exerts its magic over the masses as well as the educated, 
even when at times the latter class is not quite en rapport, 
or at least in entente cordiale with his ‘‘ reading.” 

Rosenthal's programs are likewise not quite up to the ele- 
vated ‘‘ noblesse oblige” standard of Paderewski’s and the 
frequent absence therefrom, or rather sparing appearance 
thereon, of the hallowed names of Bach and Beethoven seems 
with him after all more a case of ‘ discretion the better 
part of valor” than mere artistic predilection for the non- 
classical in the vast domain of piano literature. 

The recital this time opened with the Weber C major 
sonata, which is much more rarely heard than the same 
composer's A flat sonata, although it is certainly quite as 
beautiful. However, it needs a clean cut technic, espe- 
cially for the last movement, the famous ‘‘ Perpetuum 
mobile” rondo which Rosenthal took and carried through 
at breakneck speed, and which earned him an enthusiastic 
double round of applause. 

The next and most important work on the program was 
Schumann's *‘ Carnaval,” for the interpretation of which 
Rosenthal bears quite a well-earned reputation, and which 
several seasons ago also proved one of his piéces de résis- 
tance also in New York. As you may well imagine, he has 
lost none of the geistreich and exceedingly finely calculated 
nuances that characterized his reading of Schumann’s in- 
genious creation at the time; and on the contrary in the 
Schumann m0 he seems to have grown and developed 
more than in any other field of interpretation. The Chopin 
numbers consisted of the D flat nocturne, which both 
Paderewski and Rummel play with far more feeling and 
poetry. The A flat ballad, which was greatly overhastened 
in tempo and certainly is anything but a virtuoso piece, as 
which Rosenthal serves it up. On the other hand he played 
the B minor mazurka with more elegance and tonal, as well 
as rhythmic charm, than I ever before heard it. Henselt’s 
now well-worn ‘‘ Bird” study followed, and of course was 
taken at a furious speed, without however, disclosing the 
gossamer-like brilliancy with which De Pachmann elicits it 
from the keys over which he more flutters than rushes in 
the same tempo as Rosenthal, or, if that were possible, at 
even a faster one ; anyhow it seems faster, and that amounts 
to thing. The Schubert-Liszt 
charmingly played, and in point of virtuosity eclipsed only 
by a concert study in E flat by Paul von Schlizer, which 
was new to me, and which I can for effectiveness safely rec- 
ommend to pianists with a good all around technic. 

The close of the not overweighty program was reached 
with the Chopin-Liszt-Thalberg-Herz-Czerny-Pixis incon- 
gruity of ‘‘Grandes variations sur un théme de Bellini” 
yclept the ‘‘ Hexameron,” which ought to be forbidden by 
law as a piece for public exhibition ; for home practice, 
huwever, or for ‘‘ rendition” on the Virgil practice clavier 
Rosenthal makes one of his 
chevaux de bataille of this symposium of technical display 
variations, and from his virtuoso standpoint of success a 
tout prix he is certainly justified in so doing, for the public 
went wild over him andthe ‘‘ Hexameron” performance, 
and had him out half a dozen times on the stage before he 
consented to an encore, the Chopin-Liszt ‘‘Chant Polo- 
naise” in G-major, and then he was called out another half 
a dozen times or thereabout, and the people refused to 
leave the hall until he played another encore, his own Strauss 
transcription entitled ‘‘ Viennese Carnaval.” 

Since then Rosenthal has been concertizing in Frankfort 
and Cologne, and in both cities with unqualified success. 
His last recital here is to take place on Saturday night next, 
also at the Singakademie, but the rush for seats is so great 
that probably still another concert will be arranged at the 


the same serenade was 


it is of undeniable value. 


Philharmonie or some other place holding more people 
than the venerable Singakademie, with its 1,200 seats. 
Saturday he will play the Chopin B flat minor sonata, the 
Schubert ‘‘ Wanderer” fantasy, and smaller pieces by 
Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, Rubinstein, Thalberg, and his own 
arrangement of the tenth and twelfth Liszt rhapsodies. 

* * 


The only other musical event of importance which I at- 
tended, and alluded to above, was the performance last 
night of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah” by the Stern Singing 
Society. 


This fine choral organization indulges every year 


| in a Mendelssohn celebration, and the approach of his 
| birthday commemoration was this season chosen as the 
| raison d’étre for the ‘‘ Elijah” performance. It needed, 
however, no excuse, and although of the two oratorios I 
| greatly prefer, both as to musical and text contents, his 
apostolic Holiness Paul to the gentleman with the invulner- 
able inexpressibles, I must confess that I rarely enjoyed a 
Mendelssohn performance better than the aforesaid one. 
The public which crowded the Philharmonie, and followed 
with apparent interest, though with that stolid behavior 
of people in church, which seems to be de rigueur here 
during oratorio performances, evidently, also, were of the 
same turn of mind, and a repetition of the performance 
‘‘at popular prices” is planned for day after to-morrow. 
The work is here given almost in its entirety, and if I 
state that after three hours of uninterrupted Mendelssohn 
bliss the chorus and public were both almost as fresh and 
attentive as at the outset, I am paying to both a high 
compliment. Prof. Frederick Gernsheim conducted, and 
held his forces well in hand throughout, albeit a little 
more con fuoco, and at times a slight acceleration of the 
tempo, would have done the effectiveness of the perform- 
ance no harm. However, such as it was, it was beauti- 
ful, and the little professor evidently was in love with 
his work. He is a great Mendelssohn admirer, and one 
of the last of that school of composers. 

The soloists also were well chosen, and among them es- 
pecially the two lower voices were of such fine quality that 
they were able to each extort an outburst of applause even 
from a public who evidently were of the opinion and training 
that to show enthusiasm at an oratorio performance is to 
commit a serious breach of etiquette and convenances. 
With Miss Ottilie Fellwock, the contralto, was this the case 
only after her singing of ‘‘ Oh, Trust in the Lord,” which 
and tenderness that even I, 
am, felt something like mois- 


was given with so much soul 
hardened musical blasé that I 
ture in my eyes. I am atrifle ashamed in confessing to this 
weakness, but in justice to this young lady’s attainments 
and sympathetic voice I am bound to own uptoit. She 
seems quite young and inexperienced on the concert stage 
as yet, but I predict for her a brilliant artistic future. 

Mr. Merschaert, the ‘‘ Elijah,” reached the climax of his in- 
terpretation with ‘‘ Itisenough,” after which he was loudly 
applauded. His work was entirely on a par with that of 
Miss Fellwock’s. He, however, is an artist of experience 
and well-known ability, and his fine and carefully trained 
baritone voice he holds under perfect control. 

Miss Pia von Sicherer, the soprano, seems a little over- 
rated. Her voice, at least, is now somewhat threadbare, 
and her interpretation strives after dramatic effects which 
are not in exact harmony with the oratorio style of musical 
delivery. 

The tenor, Mr. N. Doerter, was sweet, nice and innocuous. 
The latter especially in the quartet work, where he could 
not be heard. 

The orchestra was satisfactory, but where was the organ? 
The hall contains a fine instrument, and why it was not 
used I cannot understand. 

sef 


At the Royal Opera House, on Saturday night, they gave 
‘‘Die Meistersinger,” under Weingartner’s excellent con- 
ductorship, but not with a very remarkable cast. 

Old man Gudehus was the ‘‘ Walther von Stoltzing ” and 
old man Betz the ‘‘ Hans Sachs,” and only Miss Leisinger, 
as ‘‘ Evchen,” was young and fresh. I could only stay to 
hear one act as I wanted to attend the annual ball given on 
the same evening at the Philharmonic, by the Berlin Press 
Club, and to which I was the recipient of a kind invitation. 

In former years this ball used to be one of the swell events 
of the fashionable season, and the literary lights as well as 
the entire monde artistique, the aristocracy and the haute 
finance were strongly represented and literally ‘‘ in touch ” 
with each other, as the ball room was so crowded that one 
could hardly move. Of late years dissension and personal 
fights among the press members. and the ever increasing 
race war against the Jews have done a great deal towards 
making these festivities unpopular, and this year the affair 
was so tame a one thatI regretted not having spent my 
time in the Opera House instead. Last year’s ‘‘ Arion” 
ball in New York was a veritable Chicago exhibition when 
compared tothe press ball of Berlin. 


*# 2 


Through the kindness of Mr. Hugo Steinitz, the pub- 
lisher of Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich’s memoirs, I am in receipt 
of the advance proof sheets of the interesting volume. 
I had originally entertained the intention of making a 
translation of it for the benefit of the readers of THe Musi- 
cAL Courier, but after a hasty glance over the unbound 
pages I abandoned the idea, for the memoirs seem all about 
the ex-music critic of the Berlin ‘‘ Tageblatt,” and the ex- 
pianist’s own affairs, and much less about the interesting 
personages which, during an activity of twenty-five years, 
he must have met. He always keeps Heinrich Ehrlich well 
in the foreground and speaks of all others almost only in 
so far as they crossed his own path. The very first chap- 
ter is already such that it makes me lay the book aside with 
something of a sneer, and I shall send it immediately to 





**Raconteur,” who can indeed sneer much better than 


‘1 can, and who will certainly give you in his inimitable 
‘raconteur ” style a far more interesting culling of the con- 
tents of Ehrlich’s book than my clumsy pen would be capa- 
ble of doing. 

The aforementioned first chapter, however, treats prin- 
cipally of Ehrlich’s conversion from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, which, according to him, was effected through con- 
viction. The story and the manner in which it is written 
involuntarily remind me of the anecdote of the three apos- 
tate Jews who met by accident and agreed to tell each 
other the true motive for their abandonment of the Jewish 
religion. Said the first : ‘‘ I entered the government’s ser- 
vice, and as I found that as a Jew I had little chance of 
advancing in my chosen career in these days of pronounced 
anti-Semitism, I went and became baptized, and, as you 
both know, I am now on the road of success.” Quoth the 
second : ‘‘ And I fell in love with a pretty Christian girl, 
who had no other objection to me than the difference in 
creed. With the aid of a few drops of water I had the ob- 
stacle to our union removed and am now one of the hap- 
piest of benedicts.” At last the third apostate, who had so 
far listened in silence, was asked for the reason of his con- 
version to Christianity. ‘‘I, gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘ you 
may believe me or not, went over into the Christian fold 
from conviction.” ‘‘Go and tell that to the Gojim (Gen- 
tiles)!” the two others unanimously and with 
apparent derision. 


shouted 
* & & 


The Free Musical Union celebrated the anniversary of its 
foundation with a nice social evening at Architect Hall on 
Thursday night of last week. 

* & & 

The seventh Philharmonic concert, which will take place 
on Monday next, will again be conducted by Hans Richter. 
of Vienna, Biilow not yet being able to appear as conductor. 
The program will embrace Beethoven's ‘‘ Egmont” over- 
ture ; the ‘cello concerto by Saint-Saéns ; Wagner's ‘‘ Good 
Friday Spell,” soli for violoncello; the second Liszt Hun- 
garian rhapsody in orchestral garb, and Mozart's E flat 
symphony. The soloist will be the little ’celloist, Jean Gér- 
ardy, who last week scored enormous successes both at 
Kénigsberg and Hamburg. 

Manager Wolff tells me that the eighth Philharmonic con- 
cert will, if Biilow has not meanwhile mended sufficiently 
to resume his position, be conducted in all probability by 
Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe. It had been asserted here, and 
I must acknowledge that I also put some credence in the 
rumor, that Mott] had refused to conduct the seventh concert 
for which he had been billed on account of the rather severe 
treatment he had experienced at the hands of the Berlin 
critics. This, however, seems not to be the case, and the al- 
leged sudden court concert at Carlsruhe seems to have 
really detained him, for Mottl writes and telegraphs that he 
is quite eager to conduct the next concert in place of Hans 
von Biilow. 

* *# & 

The Royal Opera House will soon be deprived of the ser- 
vices of Musikdirector Hertel, who for the last forty years 
was its choreographic leader, and who has composed most 
of the music of the ballets that have been produced on that 
stage. Hertel, who is now seventy-five years of age, will 
retire this month with a well deserved pension. On the 20th 
of this month the Royal Opera House will produce as sev- 
enth novelty of the present season, for the first time in 
Germany, Mascagni’s ‘‘I Rantzau.” The composer is ex- 
pected to be present at the premiére and to superintend the 
final rehearsals. 

*# 2 & 

Among the various pleasant callers at the European 
headquarters of THe Musica, Courter during the current 
week was Mr. Bogumil Zepler, the composer of a clever 
parody on the ‘* Cavalleria,” which I heard here about a 
year and a half ago, and of a one act romantic comic opera, 
‘‘Der Brautmarkt zu Hira,” which was produced with 
much success at Kroll’s last summer, Of the latter opus 
he brought me the piano score, from which I glean that the 
little opera contains some charming and original music. 

Furthermore, Mr. Geo. W. Stratton, the retired Boston 
musical instrument dealer, hunted me up. He is living 
here quietly for his health, and says that he greatly prefers 
Germany to any other country in the world. Mr. Stratton 
devotes most of the little time which his physician allows 
him for work to composition, and you may soon have a 
chance to hear something new from his pen. 

** 


I must now close this epistle somewhat abruptly, as I 
want to step over to the new Bechstein Hall, where the fa- 
mous Rosé string quartet, of Vienna, will give their first 
chamber music soirée this evening. O. F. 
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To Lecture on ‘‘The Stabat Mater.’’—Mr. 
Deane has inaugurated a series of five Lenten lectures on 
the various musical settings of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” the first 
of which was given at Chamber Music Hall last Thursday 


Frederic 


morning. The second will be given to-morrow morning 
and the remaining three on the mornings of March 2, 16 and 
23. 

Mr. Baldwin’s Recitals.—Mr. Minor C. 
give a series of six organ recitals at the Pilgrim Church, 
121st street and Madison avenue the first of which was to 
have taken place yesterday afternoon. Mrs. Sara Humbert, 
contralto, will assist at the next recital, which is to be given 
next Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Baldwin will also give a 
recital in Chickering Hall to-morrow afternoon. 


Baldwin will 


Chamber Music at Pittsfield.—The second of a series 
of three matinée concerts given at Pittsfield, Mass., took 
place on Thursday evening of last week. Mr. Arthur Foote, 
piano ; Otto Roth, violin ; Leo Schulz, ’cello, and Ellen M. 
Kinsman, soprano, took part in the program, which in- 
cluded compositions by Rubinstein, Chopin, Schuman, 
Liszt, Moszkowski, Foote, Mac Dowell and Chadwick. 

Felicia Kaschoska at Cincinnati.—Miss Felicia Ka- 
schoska was very successful at one of the recent Cincinnati 
‘* Pops.” The ‘‘ Enquirer” has the following concerning 
her singing 

Miss Kaschoska more than strengthened the favorable impressions 
She sang the grand aria of the “ Queen of 
Sheba ” and the brilliant page's aria from “‘ The Huguenots” with an 
In the latter she 
proved how well she can adapt her voice, almost heroic in propor- 


of her first appearance 
intensity of feeling that declared their full value. 


tions, to the finer effects of color and expression and the pyrotechnical 
displays of floriture. Broad, robust and penetrating, her voice is 
controlled by artistic method and culture unto all legitimate effect. 

Will Sing in ‘‘The Basoche,”—The Duff Opera Com- 
pany, which will present ‘‘ The Basoche” at the Casino on 
Monday evening for the first time, will include the Misses 
Helen Bertram, Julietta Cordon, Villa Knox, Helen Von 
Doenhoff and Drew Donaldson, and Messrs. Charles Bas- 
sett, J. H. Ryley, John J. Raffael, Charles Greene, William 
Hamilton and Henry Leoni. There will be a chorus of 
sixty voices and an orchestra of thirty pieces, under the di- 
rection of Gustave Kerker. 

‘‘The Basoche ” is an opéra comique in three acts, pro- 
duced for the first time two years ago at the Opéra Com- 
The libretto is by Albert Carré and the mu- 
sic by André Messager. The English dialogue is by Sir 
Augustus Harris and the lyrics by Eugene Oudin. The 
opera was brought out in London on November 3, 1891, by 
R. D’Oyly Carte at the Royal English Opera House. It was 
produced by Mr. Duff’s company in New Year's week last 
in the Auditorium in Chicago. 

The plot deals with the adventures of the famous poet 
Clement, who is ‘‘ La Basoche.” ‘‘ Marot” is the principal 
tenor réle. The principal soprano réle is ‘‘ Marie d’Angle- 
terre,” wife of Louis XII., of France, and sister of Henry 
VIII., of England. ‘‘ King Louis XII.” is the basso, and 
the soubrette is ‘‘ Colette,” a peasant girl. 

Messrs. Arthur Voegtlin and E. Groo, with a corps of 
assistants, have been busy for several weeks in the con- 
struction and painting of the scenery, representing, in act 
I., a public place in Paris in 1514; in act II., interior of the 
Pewter Platter Inn, and in act III. the great hall in the 
palace of Louis XI. 

Messager, the composer, has written the following operas: 
‘*Le Mari de la Reine,” ‘‘ Fauvette du Temple” ‘La 
Bearnaise,” ‘‘Le Bourgeois de Calais,” ‘*Les Deux Pigeons,” 
and recently ‘‘Isoline” and ‘‘ Madame Chrysantheime.” 
He was born December 30, 1853. When a youth he went to 
London asaclerk. He returned to Paris, and was taken 
up by Saint-Saéns. In 1876 he won the first prize of the 
Society of Composers with a symphony, which was per- 
formed later at one of the Chatelée concerts. 


ique in Paris. 


A Wagner Memorial Concert.—A concert commemo- 
rating the tenth anniversary of the death of Richard Wag- 


those taking part in the Wagnerian program were Misses 
Burmeister, Hollinshed, Sandifer, Boone, Littlejohn, 
Thomas and Williams, and the Choral Society under Miss 
Hollinshed. 

Grossmith Recitals.—Mr. George Grossmith, the Eng- 
lish humorist, will give two more recitals at Chickering 
Hall on Friday evening and Saturday afternoon of this 
week. The first of the series was given yesterday evening. 

A Private Recital.—Mr. Emil Liebling, the well-known 
Chicago pianist, will give a recital for the benefit of his 
pupils, on Saturday afternoon, to which no visitors will be 


admitted. The following program is announced : 
Sonata in G MiNOT......... 00... c cece eee eee eee ceceee ss SCArlatti-Tausig 
| Passacaglia in G minor and variations in E....................- Handel 
Prelude and fugue in C minor and bourree..................0e0005 Bach 


Beethoven 








Andante and variations from sonata op. 26 
Scherzo op. 31 
Valse, nocturne and etude........... 


PENS al a de galacccccddlaccced TE cen saadcaecesives Chopin 
Mazurka, polonaise an impromptu..... 
Fantasia) G0. Dai eAsiiede cats sessed. 
Sonata, op. 99 (first movement).......ccccccsseccscencceccveccseres Weber 
i oc os waned ena weénahen nies saceeieal Schumann 
ET ST GT UP UIIIN 5 co cs cccccccosnccnestaseaes wenceeé Raff 


Schubert Symphony Club.—The Schubert Symphony 
Club, of Nashville, an orchestral club of eight members, 
Gustave Fischer, director, gaveits first concert February 10. 
It was pronounced by the local press to be one of the best 
concerts ever given by resident performers. The club was 
assisted by Mrs. Street, Miss Burmeister and Miss Dorman. 

A Lawton Lecture.—At his next lecture, March 2, Mr. 
W. H. Lawton will read selections from Lamperti’s latest 
work on the cultivation of the voice, and will illustrate his 
reading with vocal examples. 

Paderewski’s Costly Finger.—On account of that now 
famous sore finger Mr. Paderewski was compelled to 
cancel his Chicago dates. The postponed concerts will be 
given later. 

Sunday Music.—At the Lenox Lyceum last Sunday 
evening, the following program was given, Mr. Anton 
Seidl directing : 

.. Wagner 
3eethoven 


Grand Centennial March 

Overture, op. 115 (** Zur Namensfeier "’) 

WI MOMNNNOS ciivec raves cdccerccccteccticcecccredscdduces Mendelssohn 
Mr. Henri Marteau and orchestra. 







Suite, “ Peer Gynt” (second SerieS).........0cccseeceeeeeeeeeenees Grieg 
First performance in America. 
Aria, “Le Pré aux Cleres”’... cc ccccccccccccccccccccccsscesccsescs Herold 
Mrs. Tavary. 

Violin obligato, Mr. Clifford Schmidt. 

*“ Boabdil”’ (the entire ballet music)..............00ceeeeeee Moszkowski 

MPT 4.6 0p dbanceands 6eqneedwateceeesegcdsteriedecayce ees 

Violin solos— 

Adagio pathetique..... 

Mouvement perpetiiel.........ccccesccocescccccscececcesess 
Mr. Henri Marteau 


EU r ey BECSUEIIINEE oa os ccccocscccacces< siepescsenveucelea Mascagni 
ee ESTE PENT Se eee Peer | 
REE UR pagedesmnaderananeanmas Mr. Wm. H. Rieger. 
BME cascepdovcbaduccdpucccistdecdeuks Miss Gertrude May Stein. 
Mage on 6a dnekctueds dh dp scneteee cduccccout Mr. Antonio Galassi. 


At Music Hall Mr. Walter Damrosch presented this pro- 
gram : 
: Verdi 


March from ‘“ Alda’ 
CII, BW oc dcndccdtinndese co caniennen s6bn00uckeestdgegeeioe 
Miss Leonora von Stosch. 

“Peer Gynt’ suite, No. 2 (new, first time)............ceeeceeeeeee Grieg 

The Lament of Ingrid. 

Arabian Dance. 

A Stormy Evening on the Norwegian Coast. 
Solfejg’s Song. 


Air from “La Juive”’........ccccccccccrccccceseccceereeceenceees Halevy 
Miss Emma Juch. 
Adagio from septet......ccccccccccccccccscccccccccccsecsecees Beethoven 
(For clarionet, bassoon, horn and strings.) 
© a ciiivccncds veccececeseceessedecetocccosccscccseceoss . Wallace 
Solo, “‘ Tis the harp in the air” ..............++++ Miss Juch 


ceveccess cae. Clarke 


Solo, “‘ All the world over’’......... 
Miss Poole 


Solo, “ Alas! those chimes’ 
Duet, “ Oh! fairy wand had I the power 
Miss Juch and Mr. Clarke 









Solo, “In happy moments ”’.............+.++5 Mr. Broderick 
Duet, “ Sainted mother ’’... .Miss Juch and Miss Poole 
Solo, “ Hear me, gentle Maritana’’.......... Mr. Broderick 
Solo, “‘ Yes, let me like a soldier fall”........... Mr. Clarke 
Duet, “I am the King of Spain”’...... ........ 

Mr. Clarke and Mr. Broderick 
Duet, “Oh, Maritana”’........... Miss Juch and Mr: Clarke 


A Nola Concert.—Miss Lulia Nola, a pupil of Mrs. 
Emma Roderick, will give a concert in the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club Hall on Thursday evening, March 2. 

New York English Ballad Company.—The New York 


English Ballad Company have just returned from a success- 
ful trip as far west as Michigan. They will make a return 





ner was given by the music department of the Nashville 


College for Young Ladies last Monday week. Among Massachusetts and in the East for March. The company 


comprises Mrs. Carrie Hun-King, Mrs. 
Mr. Wm. H. Rieger, Mr. Albert King, M 
Mr. Adolf Glose. 

Elauser Music Inst tute.—The fourth 
Klauser Institute, Milwaukee, occurred last Thursday even- 
ing, when compositions by Mozart, Schubert, Rhineberger, 
Seeling, Longo, Grieg, Rubinstein, Reinhold and Chopin 
were given. 

Opera in the West.—Mr. C. C. T. 
tablished a scheme for opera in Omaha, Neb., is now in 
Denver arranging for a series of performances to be given 
there. Itis his intention to make arrangements in many of 
the principal Western cities for a short season of operatic 
performances. He has established an operatic training 
school at Omaha for the instruction of the chorus. 


Rehearsing “ Falstaff.” 
HE company at La Scala, Milan, have not 
had an easy time in their preparation for the produc- 
tion of Verdi’s new opera, ‘ Falstaff.” 
himself took personal charge of the rehearsals week after 


Julia de Ryther, 
r. Carl Dufft and 


recital of the 


Clary, who has es 


The aged master 


week, and conducted them with a degree of exactitude sel- 
dom known on the boards. Almost every day there were 
storms and scenes. The composer was not only a tyrant 
over the singers and orchestra, but over his own score as 
well. One day, according to a St. James’ ‘‘ Gazette ” cor- 
respondent, there was general consternation when; at the 
end of the second act, Verdi roared out, looking meanwhile 
black as a thunder cloud, ‘‘ That is bad! It must be cut!’ 
No one knew, when he began to cut the score, where he 
would stop; he might even withdraw the entire work. 

Falstaff” 


in a small theatre—or at least on asmall stage—so that 


His original idea was, says this writer, to give ‘ 


there might be more communication between the artists and 
the public, or, as Berlioz put it, that the ‘‘ public might vi- 
brate with the artists.” In view of this plan was the opera 
conceived and written, and it was only after a great deal 
of pressure that the master consented to give his work to 
the Scala. Now he wants every effect, vocal or otherwise, 
realized as he conceived it, and naturally the artists find 
that endless details will not tell in the tremendous area of 
the Scala as they would on a smaller one. 

The true accent means almost everything to Verdi, and 
unfortunately not all the artists understand him ; when he 


asked for more accent they gave more voice; when he 


screamed ‘‘ Piano!” they lost all inflection ; and when, after 
four hours’ rehearsal, they got the real accents, then they 
had no more voices to sing with. For they were kept with- 
out a moment’s rest, except to be sworn at—the ladies not 
even accommodated with chairs—from 12:30 every day 
until 4, 5 or 6 p. M.; and it did not seem ever to have entered 
Verdi's head that the people on both sides of the footlights 
might be tired. He is not, that wonderful old tyrant. The 
way he goes at the orchestra! And how he knows exactly 


what he wants, and what an eagle’s eye he has for every- 


thing! Here he slaps the violins. ‘‘ What are you doing 
there? Repeat this figure. Well it isno good. Doit on 
the fourth string instead of the third. Right now.” Then 
he turns to an artist: ‘‘ What is the matter with this 
interval? (Mind you, in an ensemble of nine with full 


orchestra.) Doit again. No good. Give me your part.” 
Here he corrects, with the rapidity of the 
page of the part in question. Now he 
thing again in the orchestra—the oboes this time—and 
makes changes again. And when he that 
da capo is the order, and the same ground is gone over and 


a: 
| 


ightning, half a 


remembers some- 
has done all 


over again. 
The greatest difficulty besides those of effects of detail 
are in the rapidity of the syllabation and in the extraor- 


nis 


dinary speed of articulation which Verdi exacts from 
artists ; it is the ‘‘parlare sciolto” in singing that he re- 
quires ; but, with the exception of one artist, nobody 
him satisfaction—these speak more than they sing 
sing more than they speak. Here the quality of the 


gives 
, those 
voice 


after 








engagement in April. They have a number of dates in 


suffers, there the written phrase. 
day ; and 5 o’clock vermouth at Caffe Cora gets dullet 
more mournful daily. To this caffe repair generally Messrs. 
Riccordi, Boito and Mascheroni after the 
their countenances furnish the best barometer to the state 
of the weather inside the Scala. 
the chorus singers, in their familiar and affectionate dimin- 
utive of Verdi’s Christian name, Giuseppe ; 
are thus all tremble.—‘‘ Tribune.” 


And so it goes day 


and 
rehearsals, and 
‘* Peppino e scuro” say 
and when things 
Opera in London.—Sir Augustus Harris’ summer 


Italian opera season will commence on May 15 and will last 
for ten weeks. 
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Music in Boston. 


Boston, February 19, 1893. 
R. PADEREWSKI gave the fourth of his 
recitals in Music Hall the 11th. There was not a 


vacant seat ; there was no spare standing room in the hall ; 
leed all tickets were sold a week before the concert, accord- 
Among 


and 


ine 
report, and I understand the report is true. 
the pieces pli Beethoven's sonata, op. 57, 
Recalled at the end, Mr. 


I was not present ; 


ayed were 
n’s ‘‘ Carnaval.” Pade- 
rewski played his own familiar minuet. 
I am told that there was the usual spectacle of contagious 
hypnotism 

There 
pianist that perhaps no one should be blamed for crying out 
Pade- 
with 





magnetic power of 
Athenian of old 
grudge against Aristides, 
But the 


against the genius or supreme 


ewski, and thus imitating the his 
little oyster shell and his little 


the praise of whom filled full the mouths of men. 


tey 
tel 


speaking concerning hypnotism or the subtle force that 
Paderewski exerts over the individual and the congregation 
of the pianist’s in- 


brings to mind a possible explanation 


admirers. Hahne- 


men who possessed 


difference to his female and palpitating 


mann gave it out as his experience that 
magnetic force in high degree and employed it with 

esistible authority had little interest in women. One 
great exception might be noted—Hunold Singuff, who 
charmed the rats and the women and the children of 
Hamelin 

* 
* * 


Paderewski is the demon of color, and I read the other 
Musi that scientist has 
been studying the relations of soundand color. He affirms 
flute guitar and trumpet, 


day in Tut aL. COURIER ‘ another 


; clarinet, yellow ; 
trombone, aquamarine ; 


that the is red 


golden ; mandoline, violet ; 


scarlet ; contrabasso, black ; fagotto, tobacco brown; violin, 


rose ; and the harp, azure.” 


Now, 
following synonyms to the wind instruments 


” gave the 
Trombone, 


Raft in his pamphlet ‘‘ Die Wagnerfrage 





purple red to brown violet ; horn, forest green to brown ; 


trumpet, scarlet to purple violet ; bassoon, gray to black ; 
oboe, light yellow to green; flute, clear and colorless to 
skyblue. 

If we go further back we run up against Pére Castel and 
clavecin oculaire,” in which colors replaced or rather 


Ut or Do was blue ; 


his ‘ 
represented the intervals of the scale 
; Fa, apricot ; Sol, red ; La, violet ; Si, 


Pére ¢ 


Mi, yellow 
Unfortunately 


Re, green ; 


indigo ; Do, blue -astel 


} 


for relief it 


these days of concerts and rumors of concerts 


periments. I say ‘ unfortunately,” what a 


would be in 
to sit and look at an athletic pianist instead of hearing him! 
Naturally a formidable player of the ultra modern school 
might abuse vivid colors and paint the hall red, but the 


eyes of the hearer could in that case be closed without pro- 


is so much written concerning this remarkable | 


| searches of Newton and the theories of Kircher, the same 


Kircher that wrote so subtly of the tarantula. Kircher 
called sound the ape of light ; and he claimed that eyes and 
ears could act reciprocally in the perceptions of sensations. 
It is a delightful essay, this ‘‘ Clavessin pour les Yeux,” by 
Pére Castel, who speaks in it of the adagio and the piano in 
the hands of a skillful mixer of colors. The volume is now 
before me, ‘‘ Esprit, Saillies et Singularités du P. Castel, 
Amsterdam, 1763.” It is a smail red edged book with 
chapters on ‘‘ the science of war,” ‘‘ miracles,” &c. The 
final page is devoted toan essay on Death. The essay is 
as follows: ‘‘ Our life is only an epigram, of which death is 
the point.” 

There is an English translation of Castel’s famous arti- 
cle, and it was published at London: ‘‘ Explanation of the 
Ocular Harpsichord,” 1757, 22 pages. 

But this definite comparison between a tone or a scale, or 
an instrument and a color is irksome., Better, far better 
was the idea of the Parisian zsthetes when they gave a 
performance of an adaptation of ‘‘ The Song of Songs ” ‘‘ in 
eight mystic devices and three paraphrases.” There was 
a ‘quadrable orchestration of verse, music, color and per- 
Each device had its own combination. Here is an 
example: ‘‘ The tonality of the scenery was bright orange, 
the musical symphony was in D, the theatre was perfumed 


fume.” 


| with odoriferous spray of white violets, and the i’s and e’s 


and o’s had a special value in the declamation of the verse.” 
This performance, which might have been described in 
Huysmans’ **A Rebours,” provoked ‘“‘Le Figaro” to ask 
whether the French are not losing the genius of their race, 
‘their reasonableness, their logic and their clearheaded- 


|} ness.” 


cornet, | 


| were few concerts during the past week. 


never put | 


1is idea into practice, although he wasted money in ex- | 


* 


* * 


This digression was suggested by Paderewski, the color 
I will also remark to you in confidence that there 
The night of the 


mixer. 


13th saw and heard the six concert of the Kneisel Quartet. 
Mr. Jules Jordan sang and Mr. Arthur Whiting was the 


pianist. 
The program was as follows 
Trio, B major, op. 8. ... Brahms 


humann 


“Spring Night ”’ 


t OWING”... .cscvccscs ) 


“The Post” : Schubert 
“* The Carrier Dove”’ 


Quartet, E major, op. 80.. 


. Dvorak 
The playing of the Quartet was admirable in every re- 
spect, and Mr. Whiting played as a rule in the Brahms’ trio 


fluently and with intelligence, although his style of expres- | 


sion was occasionally dry and hard. Mr. Whiting as a 
musician is too often a mere propounder of musical facts 
He is accurate, he arranges his statements 
The 


and statistics. 
in logical order, he speaks with a certain authority. 
hearer listens respectfully. 
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not misunderstand me. 
into sandy wastes or over fog covered fields, and I stumbled 


| along unwillingly and with weariness. 





Brahms has led me by the hand 


But the revised trio 
is pure, serene, and at the same time genial throughout ; 
only in the finale are there occasional hints of the Brahm- 
sian depth that is obscurity. On the other hand, the spon- 
taneity of Dvorak, which artfully employed has so often 
given pleasure, seems in this op. 80 to have run to seed. 

Mr. Jordan is well known as a composer and a conductor. 
He is said to show rare taste and skill in the management 
of a chorus. Instead of which, as Judge Boompointer 
would say, he has taken to singing. In his song Mr. 
Jordan shows musical taste and intelligence, but the voice 
is not a willing or mastered instrument of expression. 


* 
* 


Mr. Sidney Woodward, a young tenor, gave a song re- 
cital Wednesday evening, the 15th, in Chickering Hall. He 
has an agreeable voice, which he uses as a rule with skill. 
In songs by Brodsky, Adams, Meyer-Helmund, Newcomb 
and De Koven he gave pleasure, and he delivered ‘‘ Ade- 
laide””’ with effect ; but in choosing the romanza from ‘‘ La 
Favorita” Mr. Woodward showed ambition rather than 
judgment. He was assisted by Mrs. Kathinka P. White, 
soprano; Miss Mary N. Bing, contralto; Miss Myra L. 
Pond, Miss Florence F. Williams and Mr. Charles L. Capen, 
pianists, and Miss Georgia D. Leonard and Mr. Augusto 
Rotoli, accompanists. As a matter of record it may be 
stated that Mr. Woodward is a negro. 

The same evening a pupils’ recital was given in Steinert 
Hall by Mr. John O'Neill, who was for many years con- 
nected with the New England Conservatory and was the 
I am told on good authority that 


* 


teacher of Mrs. Nordica. 
Miss Jennie Trecarten, a pure soprano, made a most favor- 
able impression, and Miss Helen Green and Miss Emma 
Fraher were loudly applauded. The singers were assisted 
by Messrs. Bernhard Listemann and Ernst Perabo. 
* a 

Mr. Xaver Scharwenka gave the second of his piano re- 
citals in Bumstead Hall the afternoon of the 17th. There 
was a large and applauseful audience. The program was 
made up of selections from Schumann and Mendelssohn, 
Mr. Scharwenka was at his best in ‘‘ Vogel als Prophet” 
and certain the He showed in 
them unexaggerated expression and poetic feeling. But it 
was not Mr. Scharwenka’s day, for in the other numbers 
he abused the pedals ; he was at times careless in technical 


scenes in ‘ Carnaval.” 


matters, and his delivery was often hard and perfunctory. 


* 


* & 


The program of the fifteenth Symphony concert was as 
follows : 
Sinfonietta, E major, op. 55 Thierot 
socccece Saint-Saéns 


Concerto for piano, G minor 





hony No.7 . Beethoven 


Sym} oe ccsccccegeesess os 
Mr. George M. Nowell was the pianist. 





voking serious comment In comparison with the noble work of Brahms, the quar- The first mention I remember of Ferdinand Thierot’s 
The good Castel founded his experiments on the re- | tet of Dvor4k seems superficial and tacked together. Do | Sinfonietta was at the time that it was played at a 
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Gewandhaus concert in Leipsic (October 29, 1891) under the 
direction of the composer. The work was first heard i 
Boston last week. As a whole it is a pleasing vena dey 
although the three movements are of uneven worth. The 
first, an allegro moderato, is graceful, flowing music, with 
agreeable themes, fine and discreet harmonization and in- 
genious and effective instrumentation. The second, a ro- 
manze with a too strongly contrasting and interrupting 
intermezzo, is less interesting ; and the finale, a tarantella, 
is dangerously near vulgarity in its frank appeal to the 
hearer. The Sinfonietta and the symphony were finely 
played, although in the vivace of the first movement of the 
latter there were liberties taken with the pace that only led 
to effects of doubtful value. 

Mr. George M. Nowell gave a performance of 
Saéns’ brilliant concerto that was marked rather by incon- 


Saint- 


gruous scholasticism and professional coolness and dignity 
than by the warmth, light the 
work. Mr. Nowell has good fingers and from the technical 
standpoint there was much to praise. ‘The 
ever, should be played by a man of temperament. 


* 
x 


and color demanded by 


concerto, how- 
* 

Mr. C. M. Loeffler’s new sextet 
will be played for the first time 
It has already 


for strings (manuscript) 
Kneisel 


heard in 


in public at the 
Quartet concert the 27th. been 
private music rooms. 
Miss Gertude Edmands will give a song recital March 16. 
Miss Louise Rollwagen will give a song recital March 14. 
It is reported that Mr. J. H. St. 
3artholomew’s, New York) will become the 
Arlington Street Church Choir May 1 


Ricketson (now of 


a member of 


Mrs. Marie Barnard-Smith will sing at the Apollo Club 
concert March 8, and at a conceat of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Cambridge. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch will be assisted by Miss 


Leonora von Stosch, violinist, at their recital here the 28th 
Mrs. N 
Paderewski, 


*ranz, Schubert, 
Puitie Hace. 


ikisch will sing songs by Brahms, I 
3usoni and others 





(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 
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| frantically applauded, also the great duet (between ‘ 


| Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, February 
HE event of the day is Leoncavallo’s opera, 
‘* Der Bajazzo,” which was brought out here on Janu- 
22, and has been repeated several times, always with 
increasing success. The readers of THe Musicat Courier 
are already informed of the story, so well related in the 
‘* Berlin Branch Budget ” December 13, 1892, that it 
is useless to repeat it here. 
Dresden critics, in their judgment of the work—concerning 


5, 1808. 


ary 


| the artistic value of the music and the dramatic effect of the 
libretto—thoroughly share the opinion of their able confreére, 
Mr. Otto Fl The involuntarily 
pared Leoncavallo’s work to Mascagni's ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
It may not be right to do so, but the temptation is 
because of the likeness of the librettos ; both 
being jealousy tragedies (Eifersuchts Tragédien), both 
works condensed into the smallesf limits of time and space, 
and both productions of the new Italian school’s most 


oersheim. audience com- 
cana.” 
close at hand, 


worthy representatives, Mascagni and Leoncavallo. 

The opinions of the laity among the public may be sum- 
moned up in two words : They admire Leoncavallo, but they 
love their Mascagni. Nothing can dim or eclipse the impres- 
sion of the first performance of the ‘‘ Cavalleria ” here, when 
a spontaneous, unforced, unexpected and a previously almost 
broke out within the walls of the 
Dresden Court Opera House. If Cavalleria” 
not the first, most unstudied, immediate expression of 
a young composer’s Southern hot feelings (temperament) it 
would never have had the power of persuasion that it has 
It may be true that the ‘‘ Cavalleria” is 
nothing but an ingenious sketch, full of all the faults which 
have with it; it nevertheless touches the 
hearer’s heart with warmer sympathy than Leoncavallo’s 


unheard of enthusiasm 


the ‘ were 


pre »ved to have 


been found 
work ever will be able to do, even acknowledging that Leon- 
cavallo is considered by far the greater musician, and that 
his work is the production of a higher musical culture. The 
passionate vein in the ‘‘ Bajazzo”’ bears a terribly realistic, 
objective character, which painfully touches the hearer’s 
mind more with horror than with compassion. You almost 
feel that the composer takes a sort of pleasure in torturing 
feelings. ‘Geht ruhig Heim, das Spiel ist aus.” 
the 


horror 


your 


These are last words in the opera, and you follow 


strains of th 
in peace ; 


but the sad » €X- 
‘th ey 
‘ Dauermelodie.’ 


effect, 


the advice stricken, 


intensive music never leave you 


, like a ‘ 


a magic 


tremely 
seem to sound forever and forever 


is of and 


The beautiful prologue 
Nedda” 


and ‘‘Silvio”), the minuet, the gavot, the ‘‘Harlequin” sere- 


I have only to add that the | 


was | 


| fact. 





met with 


| nade, Bajazzo’s Klage, many of the choruses, &c., 
The mise en scéne might perhaps have 
‘*Nedda's” 
only the two chairs and the 


great acclamation. 
displayed greater realism and misery. first dress 
also seemed too neat and tidy ; 
scanty table on the circus stage were real copies of misery 
Mr. Anthes, 
tragic acting 
Scheidemantel was an excellent ‘‘ Silvio ;” Perrau, ‘‘'Tanio;” 
Erl, ‘‘ Harlequin,” &c. The whole cast was thought to be 
very good. 

Leoncavallo’s success in 
The libretto of the opera is most exquisitely trans- 
Dresden critic, Ludwig Hart- 
may really be too 


tenor, ‘ Bajazzo,” 


in 


and want. as 


almost surpassed 


Our lyric 


himself and mimic. 


Germany is now a matter of 


lated into German by our 
To call his work a “ translation” 
It is rather a free poetical rendering 


mann. 
dry 
of the original diction, done with great care and congenial 


an expression. 


comprehension, which makes the book enjoyable reading 


even without the music. 


In the last Auffiihriungs-abend of the Tankiinstler Verein, 


a new composition for violin and piano, called a suite in 
seven movements, by Emil Feigert, was played for the first 
time. The work met with great applause, and was very 


favorably criticized in allthe papers. The composition was 
beautifully interpreted by the composer himself (violin) and 


Mr. Sherwood (piano). Mr. Emil Feigert; concertmaster of 


the Dresden Royal Orchestra and honorary member of the 
famous Tankiinstler Verein, already some time ago pub- 
lished smaller compositions for the violin, a barcarolle, 
nocturne, &c., which enjoy great popularity, the composer 


himself being one of the most asked for teachers of violin 
in Dresden. 
A 


Teresa Carrefio, 


concerts in 
Alice Barbi, Clothilde 
other In the Ashenmittwoch 

1in the Royal House 
e E mir 


1 
also Lis 


month 
Moriz 


concert 


great many are sig 


Kleeberg, 
Rosenthal and 


which is always ~Teresa 
] 


give! Opera 


Carrefio will play tl concerto, by Chopin, on 
i which met 





which ist spmphony, 
with such a glorious enthusiasm in one of the previous sym 
I \ 


be repeated 


Occasio! 


phony concerts, is going to TRIGMAN, 


PRIVATE SALE 
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NOVELLO, 


ANTHEMS. 


As Christ was raised up. With T. and B. solo. Dr. W. B 
Gilbert Savage . $0.15 
As Christ was raised from the dead. Introit. G. A. Macfarren 
8 eee alaccasoiuane : ‘ 5 
As it began to dawn. Chorus, with Se ’~p Solo. Charles Vi 
cent. Anthems 333. ; . 6 
As we have borne. Six voic es. J. Barnby Times 265 5 
At the Lamb's high feast. E. V. Hall. Anthems 399. 10 
Awake up my Glory. J. Barnby. Times 576 ee 5 
Awake thou that sleepest. With Soprano Solo, My hope is in 
the everlasting. J. Stainer. Anthems 199.. ‘ 12 
Behold, the Angel of the Lord. B. Tours. Times 589 5 
Blessed be the God and Father. With Sop. Solo. S.S Wesley 
AMON 1G). cdesiice ces secee’s Véeee C84 veel . 6 
Blessed is He who cometh. With Sop. Solo. Chas. Gounod 
PRTEEEs 5 acecbscees se sesecebened Pe 5 
Break forth into joy. C horus. Jel sarnby. Tim es 468. 5 
Break forth into joy. With Ten. or Sop. Sok lr. R. Prentice 
ORI. 6c. 0 int sdb he Teaid « Soe 10 
But thanks be to God. Hindei. Chorus 24. ‘ : von 6 
Christ being raised. Chorus. Geo. Elvey. Times 1M. seodaud 5 
Christ being raised. Chorus. W. H. Gill.. s 
Christ is risen. Chorus. E. A. Sydenham.... 10 
COUR CEOS OI so. ons neteeeecnspacins 10 
Christ is risen. Chorus. Geo. Elvey Times 229. 5 
Christ is risen. Quartet or Chorus. Thos. Smith. 10 


Christ is risen. Chorus. E. H. Thorne. Times 325 5 














Christ is risen. Chorus. J. Maude Crament. Anthems 368. 8 
CRAIG i I I MUTAIEN,, 0. occ iicccecccccencsessens P 10 
Christ our Passover. With Alto Solo. J Goss. Times 169... 5 
Christ our Passover. With Soprano or Tenor Solo. E. V. Hall. 
I 6 cc deetiaEM nde ccc dcccccscsshntuebettnsecethvees 6 
Christ our Passover. With Solo. B. Tours. Times 529. 5 
Christ our Passover. G. A. Macfarren. Introit 16............... 5 
Christ the Lord is —_— to-day. E. V. Hall. Anthems 370 6 
Come up hither. ey Sees SOB. .. os. cieh teesianes Seta tote 6 
Come ye faithful. Solo and Chorus. E. V. Hall. Anthems 34. 6 
For it became Him. Alto Solo and Chorus. Oliver King. Short 
PECs rcescesaussnesesccinevics 7 avdennias ota 5 
God hath appointed a day. Quartet and Chorus. B. Tours. 
PI Gs) o UnRak Armd cabo an oncesaées¥en Uetd oss Hanieads oédadies 5 
God so loved the world. Stainer. Times 588............. iy 5 
God who is rich in mercy. Chorus. G. M. Garrett. Short 
hed As edb sdodes ce hele one heed wands é out 5 
Hallelujah, Christ is risen. SM coh te chins ci biiecacgnie’s 10 
Hallelujah. Chorus. (Messiah.) Handel. C horus 54.. 6 
He is risen. With Soprano or Tenor Solo. E. A. Clare.......... 10 
He is risen. Quartet orChorus. H. Gadsby. Times 349...... 5 
He is risen. Jith Duet S. or T. W. H. Holloway. 10 
I have set God. J. Goldwin. Anthems 130...................... 6 
I known that my Redeemer. With Bass Solo. T. Mee Pattison. 10 
I will magnify Thee. Chorus. B. L. Selby. Short Anthems 8. 8 
I will mention. With Tenor Solo. A. Sullivan. Anthems 154.. N 
If we believe. uartet or Chorus. E. Bunnett.................. 15 
If we believe. uartet or Chorus. J. Goss. Times 448........ 5 
If we believe. G. A. Macfarren. Introit 17.................00.0. 5 
If ye then be risen. Quartet or Chorus. J. Naylor. Anthems. 
PO CCCC OSS Ce OCCCECO CES COTES OEE Sees boOTEoeseceacoocens 6 
NEW EASTER ANTHEMS, AS 
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If ye the en be risen. Quartet. Dr. W. B. Gilbert... 
Let Gor se Ir. Greene. Anthems IBV. .....6...2scceeee 
Lift up your heads. (Messiah.) Handel. Chorus 69.... 


"An- 














Lift up your heads. Quartet or Chorus. J. L. He ypkins. 
thems 18 b OGM 9004 coeCRs arate SANS EsNEAS 1 qb% 044 ond OKs = 5 
Lift up your heads. Chorus. Thomas Smith....... : waged 10 
Lo, the Winter is past. Chorus. eae tek Gadsby. Short An- 
thems 19 6 
Now is Christ risen. E. A. Clare in besa’ ‘ 10 
Now is Christ risen. Quartet or Chorus. G. B. Allen. Times 
241. pe cubddeds aces aqaesen Seles 5 
Now on the first day. Quartet or Chorus. H. Lahee. Times 
wy : 5 
Now upon the first day Quartet W. H. Monk.... ‘ a) 
O give thanks. Quartet or Chorus. Geo. Elvey Anthems 16 6 
O give thanks. Quartet or Chorus. J]. Goss. Anthems 2. 6 
O give thanks. With Trio and Quartet. S. S. Wesley. An- 
thems 66 dadhiwdicce Aas ockvete scowl tet bt ected 8 
On the first day of the week. Solo and Chorus. E. M. Lott. 
Times 558... od “ 5 
Praise his awful name. Spoh r. Chorus Sa aeaas bee 8 
Praise Jehovah Offertoire for Soprano, Solo and Chorus, 
from MassinC. Cherubini. Chorus 75#........ aot 15 
Praise the Lord,O Jerusalem. Chorus. E. A. Clarke. An- 
thems 125...... Siete for “- , : 10 
Since by man came death, Handel. Chorus 9......... 5 
The end of the Sabbath. Chorus. Arthur Carnall. Times 565 5 
The Lord is King. J. Pittman. Times 121........... wee 5 
The Lord is King. Solo and Quartet. T. T. Trimnell. An- 
CE Wl aha dds cndee oa saeuasaneree nck Gaeseeses 8 
The Lord is my strength. Sparel et © horus. A. Lowe... p 10 
he Lord is my strength H. Monk. Times 205........... 5 
The Lord is my strength Sir J. Goss. Anthems 243. ‘ 10 
The Lord is my strength. Coleridge- Taylor Anthems 398. 10 
The Lord is my strength. Chorus. V. Novello. Times 58...... 5 
The Lord is my strength. Chorus. H. Smart. Times 398.. 5 
The Lord hath brought us. Chorus. E.H. Thorne. Hook 2H 6 
The Lord will comfort. H. Hiles. Anthems 112.......... 10 
They have taken away my Lord. Stainer. Times 3M....... 5 
This isthe day. With Soprano Solo and Chorus. Wm. John- 
OOM os bach sdel ih cathe deectbtnshobbudbanwe dace decddess pas Sy 10 
This is the day A. Maclaeren. Introlt Wiirsecscwecssercess : 5 
This isthe day. Quartet. S.C. Cooke. Anthems 161 6 
This isthe day. Chorus. H. S. Oakeley.............. rae eeene 15 
This isthe day. Quartet. J. Sewell. Anthems 13....... 5 
This isthe day. Quartet. J. Turle. Anthems 4.......... 6 
We declare unto you. Quartet. J. F. Bridge. . 15 
When my soul fainted. ‘J F. Bridge. Short Anthems £ esi 5 
Who is like unto thee. A. Sullivan. Anthems 264. 10 
Who is this that cometh. Dr. L. Arnold. Anthems 115. 8 
Whom seek ye? Chorus. Hubert Lamb................... 8 
Why rage fiercely the heathen. Mendelssohn. Anthems 23. 10 
Why seek ye the living. With Bass Solo. A. Alexander. 
DIO BI isan hin kid 40 techs < gip.0s gnntteiees Ses scaceadbes 6 
Why seek ye the living. S.and A. M.B. Foster. Two part 
MANN TRO 5 ink dba tis cae ves dice Seisbvcttescivesses 
Why seek ye the living. Chorus. J. Hopkins. T imes 181.. 5 
What — ye. With Bass, Boueans or Tenor Solo, E. A. 
Saati da dk SiNE Gbidt Riba cachkilbamaidedh + ine SiUck Unhedes nts 10 
| Worthy is ‘the Lamb. Handel, Chorus 134,......cccssccccccevene 8 
IT BEGAN TO DAWN, Anthem for Easter by My es B. 


M. GArreETT, Mus. Doc. 


by G. 


Also in preparation ; 
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Street, New York. 




































HYMNS. 
morn J. D. Calkin? . . 
s risen. J] Barnby j Times 200 ” 
nent gi wing R. H. Warrer 10 
Geo. F. Le Jeune. Hymns is 10 
>, hapy Ort F. Le June Hymns 2 10 
The Easter rare. mn. V Novello Times 39. 5 
NINE HYMNS WITH TUNES, SELECTED FROM rHE HYMNARY 
Christ the Lord is Risen To-day. Sir G. Elvey 
Far be Sorrow, Tears and Sighs. Steggall 
Welcome, Happy Morning. Sir A. Sullivan 
Come, ye faithful, raise the strain. Sir A.S va 
At the Lamb’s High Feast we sing. German 
The Day of Resurrection. H.Smart 
Jesus Christ is Risen To-day. Ch. Got inod , 
Jesus Christ is Risen To-day Old Me 
sd Trinity. Old Melody 
Fiery Sun Ascending. German 
CAROLS. 

BRIDGE, J } On the Cross we saw him dy I 
CHOPE, R. R Carols for Eastertide, Complet 2 
OR SEPARATELY 

A RI iyme, a Rhyme 
Let the Merry Church Bells.. 
Moonbeams are Streaming 
Near the Tomb where Je sus 5 
O Father! Send thy Comforter 5 
On that day 
Rejoice To-day. = 
Stand Up, Stan iv p.. 
The Pez arly Gates.. 
The World Itself Keeps 
Through the Long Hid d 
Twine rae Easter Garlé 5 
We March, We March ) 
Ye Happy AMOUR WA. 22i4.5cseclee, 5 
FIELD, J. T ‘ Easter C rist is risen and Easter 
| Flowers are blooming brig > Crown is on the Vic- 
tor’s brow, and Welecnee happy morning eacl 
HELMORE, T.—Carols for Easter. Set to ancient melodies. V« 
cal score, 18 mo........ my" ° ee ° : gues 0 
Folio size, with voice parts and Pianoforte a mpa 
ment ..... ‘ ‘ j 1 80 
Melody only... jivemeneenedis , , ‘ 25 
| Words only.. ’ 5 
| Ht DSON, H.—Six é arols for Eastertide 40 
MONK, E. G.—Sing the battle sharp and OUS | pj, ao 
Ions, D. | Christ is Risen To-day........ j tos 
| 
| Sample copies on application. 
Foster. THE LORD IS RISEN, Anthem for Easter 
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London Wagner Society.—The London Wagner 
Society propose to form a new choir for the performance of 
the works of Palestrina, Gluck and others of the old school, 
and afterward to give extracts from the Wagner music 
lramas 
lately pro- 


Old English Music.—Mr. Dolmetsch 


duced at a concert in London various old English works, 
mainly of the sixteenth century, including a setting for six 


viols and harpsichord, by Dr. Martin Pearson, some ‘ Di- 


isions on a Ground” for viol da gamba, by Christopher 


Sympson, and a curious double fantasia by ‘‘ Coperario,” 
a seventeenth century Italianizing of the name of the Eng- 
ishman Jack Cooper. Among the vocal pieces was the 
setting by Dr, John Wilson (the Jack Wilson who sang in 
Shakespeare's plays in the poet’s own time), of ‘‘ Take, oh 
take those lips away,” for voice, accompanied by lute. 
Matilde Herz.—It is said that Matilde Herz, wife of 
Zardo, 


She and her husband are well known in 


the baritone is the sister of 
Panama renown 
the Italian provinces 

Breval.—Miss Breval, who has been prevented by a 
long indisposition from appearing in public, has returned 


to t The lady 1s the artist 
chosen to create ‘* Briinhilde” in the approaching produc- 
ion of ** The Walkyries.’ 

at Paris. — The amateur 
gave a concert at the Salle Erard 
which Schumann's ‘‘ Scenes from Faust” was 
In previous 


he Paris Opéra as ‘‘ Salammbo.”’ 


Schumann choral so- 
Euterpe 
ruary 2, at 
given for the first time in its entirety in Paris. 


old Feb- 


performances by the Pasdeloup Orchestra numerous cuts 
had been made 

Franchetti’s Tour.—It is reported that the manage- 
ment of La Scala and Pollini, of Hamburg, have arranged to 
sive thirty-six performances of Franchetti’s ‘‘ Azrael” and 
throughout Europe, beginning at 
the millionaire composer foot the bills? 


Cristoforo Colombo” 
Will 
**Il Menestrello.”—According to Italian accounts, 

the opera ‘‘ Il Menestrello,” by Salvatore Strino, will be 

It 
in popularity at Spaleta with every succeeding per- 


Rome 


translated into German and given at Vienna has in- 


¢ 1 
creased 


formance 


Hans von Bulow.—-A letter from Bechstein, the 


piano maker, to Vert, of the London agency, states that 


the treatment which Biilow has undergone has had such 
1 results that to resume his 


he will soon be able 


position at the Philharmonic concerts, Berlin. 


venencia 


Something Like Collaborators.—At the first 
performance of Briickner’s new symphony in C minor, at 
Vienna, an analytical program was distributed in which the 
stated that Briickner must have had as collaborators 
Michael (the Viennese Uncle Sam) and God the 
that under these circumstances the 
adagio lasted a full half hour. 

Annette Essipoff.—Three piano recitals by Mrs. 
Annette Essipoff were announced to take place at Salle 
Erard February 7, 13 and 18. 


vrite! 
JEschylus, 


Father No wonder 


Paris 

Grand Opera, Paris.—The Académie des Beaux 
Arts has presented to the director of the National Academy 
of Music as candidates to write the libretti of the opera 
the ballet which that institution is bound to produce, 
Charles Lefévre, grand prix de 1870 ; 
Samuel Rousseau, grand prix de 1878; André Wormser, 
Gabriel Pierné, grand prix de 1882, 


and 
the following names 
yrand prix de 1875; 


na 
ana 


Charpentier, grand prix de 1887. 
Hedwig Bernhardt.—At the Orchestra Society’s 
on January 27, Miss Hedwig Bernhardt 


mt, 
She sang an air by Bruch 


wert, Breslau, 
r first public appearance. 

by Schumann and Brahms, and fully justified 
the expectations of her friends. Of decidedly pleasing ap- 


pearance, she possesses a magnificent contralto voice, effec- 
tive delivery and perfect intonation. 

Planquette’s **Talisman.”—The music of the 
little opéra bouffe devised by Mr. d’Ennery is said to be 
unworthy of the composer of *‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,” 
and to betray extensive bogrowings. 

Saint-Saens.—At a late 
Marie Jaell played the piano part in Saint-Saéns’ “‘ Africa 
The composer, as in his ‘‘ Scenes Al- 


concert Lamoureux Mrs. 


for the second time. 

geriennes,” makes an effective use of Oriental rhythms. 
Marie Jaell.—'he sixth of the Beethoven concerts of 

Mrs. Marie Jaell in Paris was devoted to the last four 


Dr. Cornelius Herz of | 








| the enterprising impresario. 


| sonatas. She rendered them in an incomparable style, 
| without any thought of personal display or exhibition of 
| virtuosity, but interpreting the master in heart and soul. 

A Spanish Composer.—The music of the ‘‘ Magic 
Opal,” lately given at the Lyric Theatre, London, is de- 
scribed as absolutely charming. It is by a Spanish pianist, 
Mr. Albeniz. 

Berlin Philharmonic.—The sixth concert of this 

| society on February 6 was conducted by Dr. Hans Richter. 

Gustav 
assisted January 31 


Lazarus.—The pianist Gustav Lazarus 
at the concert of Miss Bertha 


| Martini at the Bechstein Hall, Berlin, and played two new 
| compositions, a scherzo by Wilh. Berger and a rhapsodie 
| by P. Scharwenka. 


A Postponement.—The concert of Mr. Heinefetter, 


Berlin, in which he was to produce a series of his orchestral | 


positions was postponed fgom February 1 to February 15. 


Scharwenka Conservatory. — The historical 


concert at the Berlin Scharwenka Conservatory took place | 
Among the works performed were a choral by | 
| the Princess Amelia, two movements from the eighty-fourth 
| flute sonate, one movement from the second flute concerto, | 


February 2. 


with quartet ; two fragments from a serenade by Frederick 
the Great, and numbers by Quantz, Graun, Haffe, S. and 


| P. E. Bach, Richelmann and Benda. 


Elizabeth Feininger. 


| The Columbia Chin Rest. 





A TRADE note appeared in Tue Musica 
| Courter not long since to the effect that Mr. William 
| Howe, of the Elias Howe Company, of Boston, had in- 
vented a chin rest which was recognized by the musical 
people as something meeting a want; that is, a chin rest 
| which could be used and would fit perfectly on any violin 
or viola from one-eighth size violin to large size viola. 

With the ‘‘ Columbia” this can be done, and it combines 
other merits which entitle it to more than a passing notice. 

In construction it is very simple, as will be seen by the 

cut. 


A popular liederabend of | 


of Mrs. G. Feininger, assisted by Ludwig Bleuer, took | 


place February 9 at the Bechstein Saal, when the ‘‘ Swedish 
Dances " of Max Bruch, for violin and piano, were played 
for the first time in public. 

Rudolf Freny.—The well-known basso buffo Rudolf 


Freny, who fortwo decades was at the Stadttheater, Ham- | 
He was a native of Salz- 


oO” 


burg,died in that city January 27. 


burg and sang with great success on a series of the provincial | 
stages of Austria, but took up his permanent abode in | 


His principal triumphs were in ‘‘ Leporello,” 
” Since 1891 he was in retire- 


Hamburg. 
‘* Figaro” and ‘‘ Beckmesser. 
ment. His real name was Freysauff von Neudegg. 
Frida Simonson.—The eight year old pianist, Frida 
Simonson, performed at the Berlin Kriegsakademie on 


February 5, under the patronage of Princess Ferdinand | 


Radziwill. 
Wagner Verein.—The sixty-fifth evening of the 


Berlin Wagner Verein took place in the large hall of the | 


Architektenhaus, in commemoration of the first perform- 
ance of ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” in Dresden fifty years 
ago. 

Berlin Opera House.—Music Director Hertel, who 
for forty years has been composer and ballet master of this 
house, has resigned his position, and will be succeeded pro- 
visionally by Mr. Steinmann. 

Stern Society.—The Sternische Gesang Verein cele- 


brated its Mendelssohn festival this year on his birthday | 


instead of on the day of his death, when Professor Gerns- 
heim conducted a performance of the ‘‘ Elijah.” Mr. Mes- 
schaerts took the title réle, Miss von Sicherer was the 
soprano, Miss Fellwork the contralto, and A. Doerter the 
tenor. 

Sailors and Soldiers.—The bands of the First 
Naval Division and the Fusilier Guards gave a concert at 
Kroll’s Garden, Berlin, January 30. The performers were 
ninety-six in number, including a strong string quartet. 
The program comprised a military march by Schubert, 
Vorspiel to ‘ Parsifal,” overture to ‘‘ Rienzi,” the three 
famous marches, ‘‘ Hohenfriedburg,” ‘‘ Prinz Ferdinand” 
and ‘‘ Jung Bornstedt.” The sailors in their white blouses, 
open at the neck, created a great impression and aroused 
general applause. 

Henry Folcke.—The young Parisian violinist, Henry 
Folcke, who appeared last year in Germany, will soon un- 
dertake another tournée. He is a thoroughly French per- 
former of the genuine French school, and plays everything 
from Liszt to Bach, including the E flat concertoof Beethoven, 
Grieg’s A minor and numbers by Tschaikowsky, Rubin- 
stein, &c. 

Lectures on Orchestras.—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie 
commenced last month at the Royal Academy of Music, 
London, a series of six lectures on the history of the or- 
chestra. He practically began his history from the year 


| 1568 ; illustrations of the instruments in use at that date 


and their subsequent development down to the seventeenth 
century being shown by means of a series of magic lantern 
slides. 

A Gluck Revival.—Sir Augustus Harris is said to 
be meditating the revival during the next opera season, of 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Armida,” and inasmuch as the work affords 
ample scope for spectacular effects, it “oubtless appeals to 
To provide satisfactory artists 
for the parts of ‘‘ Armida,” “ Rinaldo,” ‘“‘ Hidras” and 
‘** Oronto” will be, however, a task of some difficulty. 

Walker Wesche. — Mr. Walker Wesché, 
gained a prize offered by the Westminster Orchestral 
Society for a piece, has just completed a symphonic poem 
on the ‘‘ Legend of Excalibur,” dealing with the episode of 
Arthur’s sword in the ‘‘ Idylls of the King.” The work is 
of an ambitious character and will probably soon be heard 
at one of the London concerts, 


+ 


who 








A steel screw passes up from the bottom, and is entirely 
out of sight when the rest is in use. 

The ease with which it can be adjusted and the firmness 
with which it is held in position will make it a favorite. 

The many chin rests now on the market are more or less 


| complicated, and require special fitting to make them ad- 


justable to the different sizes of instruments. With the 
Columbia a few turns of the little serew—which can be 
done with a pocket knife—is all that is needed. 

Then, in appearance, it is neat and handsome, being 
made from polished hard rubber, the metal parts of brass, 
nickel plated. There are no projections to interfere with or 
tear the clothing. 

The utility, great scope and simplicity of the ‘‘ Columbia” 
has so commended it to everyone who has had a chance to 
examine it who would be interested, either as player 
teacher or dealer, that it has been accorded almost instant 
popularity, and the sale to the large jobbing houses in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia has given it prece- 
dence in the market even at this early day—it having been 
on sale but a few weeks—and its success, both as an article 
of utility and commerce, is established beyond doubt. 

As evidence of how this ‘‘ Columbia” chin rest is being 
received by professional people we append the copy of a 
letter given to Mr. Howe from the violin teachers of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, which in- 
dorsement, coming from so large an institution, carries with 
it great influence : 

Boston, January 20, 1898 

GENTLEMEN—We consider your new Columbia chin rest a decided 
improvement in all respects, being very simple and practical, with 
nothing about it to wear out or get out of order. It is very easy to 
put on and adjust, and when on is very firmly attached. It fits 
equally well an eighth size violin or full size viola, is very neat look- 
ing and ornamental in appearance, of light weight and has no pro- 
jections to catch in the clothing. 

(Signed.) HERMANN H. HARTMANN, } 
C. MCLAUGHLIN, 
BENJ. CUTTER, 
EMIL MAHR, 
WILLIS NOWELL, 
W. F. WELLMAN, 
Superintendent of N. E. Conservatory Music Store. 


Of the 
faculty. 


Cotumpia Cun Rest. 
On a Large Viola. 


CocumBiA Cun Rest. 

On a One-eighth Size 

101in. aia 

Latest Operatic News.—There will be no French opera 
performance for the presentat the Thirty-fourth street Opera 
House. .Mr. Hammerstein, it is said, intends sailing for 
Europe next Saturday to gather material for a fresh ven- 
ture in the spring—something in the nature of a spectacular 
entertainment, with gorgeous ballets, it is rumored. 

A National Conservatory Concert.—The pupils of the 
National Conservatory will give a grand vocal and instru- 
mental concert to-morrow (Thursday) night at the Madison 
Square Concert Hall, Twenty-sixth street and Madison 
avenue. Dr. Antonin Dvorak will be the director. 
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Musical Items. 

Max Freeman’s Testimonial.— Max Freeman, the popu- 
lar stage manager, was tendered a testimonial last Sunday 
night at the Casino. It was a tremendous success; the 
house was crowded, anda very enjoyable entertainment was 
given, in which well-known professional people participated. 

Rosa Linde’s Address.—Miss Rosa Linde’s address is 
23 Irving place, not 25, as announced in our last issue. 


The First Friedheim Recital. 


F Mr. Kalkbrenner had strolled last Monday | 
night into Madison Square Concert Hall while Mr. 
Arthur Friedheim was playing that most extraordinary of 
potpourris, musical hashes or what not, yclept ‘“ Hex- | 
ameron,” it would have all seemed quite natural to him, | 
though he would probably have marveled at the sonority of 
the Steinway piano being used. But the old atmosphere of 
the Parisian piano virtuoso of 1840 was about the latter day | Anna Burch.—Anna Burch appeared Monday at Dr. 
auditor on this occasion, and he could only shiverand thank | Hanchett’s third organ recital at the Dutch Reformed 
the fates that the most odious period of piano compositions | Church, and sang an aria of Gounod. Mrs. Burch has been 
had been relegated by time into the limbo of the forgotten. 

It was the first of Mr. Friedheim’s series of three piano 
recitals and he chose as an opening number that archaic 
curiosity, the ‘‘ Hexameron.” 

This piano composition is an olla podrida for six pianists, 
collaborated in its construction, the theme being the march 
from Bellini’s ‘‘I Puritani,” and the pianists aforesaid 
contributing each a variation, except Liszt, who begins the 
story, ends it and has something to say in the middle 
besides. The work is a monstrosity, as much as one of 
these medieval gargoyles, but without even the historical 
interest of those architectural fancies. 

The ‘‘ Hexameron” is an ‘‘ awful example” in musical 
literature, and it best serves to illustrate the enormous ad- 
vance made in the art of variations by Brahms and other 
modern giants of the variant. The Liszt variations are 
noisy and old fashioned, Thalberg is graceful, Chopin con- 
tributing the one drop of human blood in this bucket of 
empty virtuosity ; Czerny was dry, Pixis pedantic, Herz 


salary. 

A Lent-en Recital —The pupils of Mr. Ernest Lent at 
Norwood Institute, Washington, D. C., were heard in con- 
cert last Saturday evening in a varied program. 

Washington Philharmonic Club.—The Philharmonic 
Club of Washington, D. C., gave their second concert last 
Thursday evening. They were assisted by Mrs. Nellie 
Wilson Shir-Cliff, and Crandall and 
Fischer. 


soprano, Messrs. 





Seidl in Chicago.—Mr. Seidl spent a few days last week 
in Chicago, where he will be heard all summer, with his 
orchestra increased to 100, at the mammoth “ spectato- 
rium,” called ‘‘ The World Finder.” He is extremely en- 
thusiastic about this undertaking, and thinks it will inau- 
gurate a new era in the history and the methods of stage 
spectacle. The originator is Mr. MacKaye, and unlimited 
sums have been placed at his disposal by General Butter- 
worth, Mr. Pullman and other millionaires, on condition 
that it must be the grandest and most magnificent stage 
spectacle ever witnessed. This condition, Mr. Seidl says, 
will be completely fulfilled. The building would cover five 
New York blocks, and the stage is three times as large as 
the immense stage at Bayreuth. Consequently the various 
scenes relating to the discovery of America can be pre- | 
sented on a scale that calls for entirely new methods. The 
first scene is at ‘‘ Granada,” the buildings of which are not 
In later scenes 


scaly and Liszt again noisy. 

Mr. Friedheim was not at his best, though his fluent 
scales, polished passage work and delicacy in the Chopin | 
variant were admirable. Far better was the idea of Von 
Biilow, or perhaps Rubinstein, which Mr. Friedheim adopt- 
ed, of playing all the Chopin preludes through at a sitting. 
These gems contain the very essence of Chopin's genius, 
and to do them all justice exacts of a pianist a superb 
technic, a mood versatility and a variety of tonal colorings 
that is not within the grasp of the everyday manipulator of 
the keyboard. 

To say that Mr. Friedheim was equally successful in all 
would be to slightly pervert the truth. He began with the 
C sharp minor prelude (op. 45), the last, or rather the 
twenty-fifth, of the preludes, twenty-four being the number 
of op. 28. This is one of the most poetic and least played 
in public. It would be hard just here to differentiate all 
the many good qualities of Mr. Friedheim’s performance of 
these preludes last Monday night. 

A grateful tone color, much musical feeling distinguished 
the ones in C, in A minor (this had the true Chopin morbi- 
dezza),in G, in E minor, in A, in B minor, in C sharp 
minor (played exquisitely), in F sharp, in G sharp minor 
(this with gloomy power), in G minor and in B flat minor. 
On the other hand, Mr. Friedheim was disappointing in the 
famous one in F minor, with its impassioned recitative. 
The prelude in D flat was charmingly read, but the one in 
B flat was, strangely enough, hurried, and, like the one in 
A flat, seemed inconsequential. But the close in D minor 
was magnificent, and again Mr. Friedheim showed what a 


' painted on canvas, but actual structures. 
the stage will be filled with real water and real ships, 
blown by the wind, and passing along the coast with a real- 
ism surpassing anything ever seen. Clouds, sunsets and 
other phenomena of nature will surpass anything ever wit- 
nessed at Bayreuth ; indeed, Mr. Seidl says that here will 
be realized what Wagner dreamed of; the rainbow (in 
‘‘Rheingold’’), for instance, which in Bayreuth, as in all 
German capitals, was a failure, will here be a scenic mar- 
vel. Mr. Seid] dwelt on the delight Wagner would have 
felt could he have met such a master of scenic effect as Mr. 
MacKaye and such millionaires to supply the funds; and 
he expressed a hope and a belief that this summer’s experi- 
ment might ultimately lead to a Western American Bay- 
reuth Festival.—‘: Evening Post.” 

International Bureau of Music Engagements —Con- 
rad Behrens, the celebrated basso, will give his first concert 
in Chickering Hall the latter part of April. Rosa Linde has 
been engaged as soloist with the Gilmore Band. The band 
will give its last concert at the Twenty-second Regiment 
Armory on next Saturday evening. The concert is under 

| the management of the International Bureau of Music. 
Rosa Linde will be soloist. 


great artist he could be. 

The balance of the program was devoted to Liszt, and 
comprised that master’s etude, ‘‘ Harmonies du Soir,” a 
rhapsody, and a fantasia in ‘‘ Norma,” all brilliantly played. 
The second Friedheim recital occurs next Tuesday evening, 


Operatic Rumors.—The first meeting of the committee 
of three, appointed by the syndicate which purchased the 
Metropolitan Opera House at auction recently, was held 
last Monday night. The committee consists of George G. 
Haven, Adrian Iselin and Elbridge T. Gerry. The meeting 
was a secret one, and even the people interested refused 
to name the place where it was to be held. 


and will be devoted to Liszt’s music. 








Maud Powell’s Success. 
T the annual entertainment for the benefit 
of the German Poliklinik, given on Tuesday evening, 
February 14, at Music Hall, with the assistance of the Dam- 
rosch orchestra and well-known Maud Powell 
played the last two movements of the much criticised sec- 


Henry Clews yesterday made the following statement: 
‘« The only thing of present importance in connection with 
the Opera House business is the fact that next fall there will 
be grand opera there. You may state that positively. Con- 
cerning this committeee meeting to-night the newspapers 
| are all in the same boat, for I assure you nothing concern- 
ing it will be made public for a day or so. But bother the 
details! Just say that grand opera will be sung at the 
Metropolitan next fall and winter.”—‘ World.” 


soloists, 


ond concerto for violin by Godard, recently played at a 
Philharmonic concert by Johannes Wolff. 

The andante was given with warmth and sincerity rarely 
equaled. Miss Powell’s tone is unusually large and sym- 
pathetic, and the spirit that pervades all her work is most 
refreshing. Her playing of the allegro, the least interesting | 
movement of the concerto, was delightfully rhythmic and 
perfect in finish. 


== 


The Pope’s Jubilee —At Music Hall on Monday night a 
concert was held in celebration of the Golden Episcopal | 
Jubilee of Pope Leo XIII., in which the Palestrina Chorus, | 
Mr. Klein’s Denial under the Rev. Father Graf, nang, and the Symphony Or- 

- . chestra, under Walter Damrosch, played. The program | 
| included numbers by Liszt, Palestrina, Pich], Handel, B. O. 
Klein (a notable composition, a lovely setting of Newman's 
‘Lead, Kindly Light,” and given first by the Manuscript 
| Society), Franck, Wagner, Saint-Saéns and De Witt. The 
that my ode ‘‘Columbus” is dedicated to the Pope. I | chorus sang fairly well. Fursch-Madi sang an aria by Cesar 
never have dedicated nor ever will dedicate any of my | Franck, and His Grace the Archbishop of New York made 
works to persons high in office. | BruNo Oscar KLEIN. | an address. 
| The Third Scharwenka Recital.—Xaver Scharwenka 


Ca._ers.—Mrs. Ashforth, Mrs. Genevra Johnston Bishop, | devoted his attention to Liszt at his third romantic piano 
Jeanne Franko, the violinist; E. M. Bowman, Henri D. | recital in Madison Square Hall last Tuesday afternoon. 








1142 MADISON AVENUE, February 20, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
ILL you kindly do me the justice of re- 
voking a statement in your last issue to the effect 








Wilkins, president New York State M. T. A.; J. F. Von | The hall was full, and the pianist was in fine fettle, and evi- 
der Heide, Miss Cecelia Schiller, Carl V. Lachmund, and | dently at his best in the Liszt numbers, some of which he 
Mr. Ross Jungnickel, of Baltimore, were among the callers | gave with exceeding brilliance. 
at this office last week. 


He played the etude 
Pd | 
‘‘Ricordanza,” the two polonaises in C minor and E, the | 


| re-engaged at the Marble Collegiate Church with increased | 


| ungen Trilogy ” 


Mephisto Walzer, the Schiller March, the ‘‘ Nightingale ” 
and the ‘‘ Tell” overture. Mr. Scharwenka particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in the C minor polonaise, which is sel- 
dom heard, but which is far the superior to the banal 
polonaise in E, with its platitudinous glitter. In the 
polonaise in question the pianist played with an alternate 
pathos and fire that was admirable, He showed humor in 
the Walzer, which, though arranged for piano by its com- 
poser, naturally sounded to better advantage when played 
by the Nikisch Orchestra a few weeks ago. These romantic 
recitals have been pleasing and instructive, and in several 
| of them Mr. Scharwenka displayed his many good points as 
a composer-pianist to the best advantage. 





A Choir Festival at Nyack.—The first choir festival of 
Grace Church took place last night at Nyack-on-the-Hud- 
| son. This was the program, which was interpreted by the 
following ensemble: Louis Tallman and John Dutcher, so- 
pranos; Mr. J. B. Simonson, bass; Mr. Edward Merritt, 
tenor, and Joseph Kessler, alto, and the vested choir of 


twenty-five men and boys, directed by Mrs. G. H. Picard, 
| organist : 


Dudley Buck 


Prelude, overture, “ Stradella,”’ arranged by 
Processional, hymn 52 
Opening sentences and the Lord’s Prayer 


. Goss 





WE EL OE I ohvsdecacccacebaccececcssaeeaces Kotzschmar 
Psalm. 

FY Gn Be NOG hiss wan c6 0s CEP EN so chweueseeensseabus Gar duees -Calkin 
Lesson. 


Soprano solo, “‘ For my soul thirsteth"’.. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Why my soul,” from 42d Psalm. 
Hymn 315, “ Blest be the tie that binds’’...... 
Anthem, “ Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts” 


.. Mendelssohn 


.“* Boylston ”’ 
Stainer 





Duet, “Caim as the Night ”’......ccccseccee Gotze 
Offertory sentences. 
Anthem, “In humble faith and holy love’’...... .Garrett 
Hyman 18, anthem, ‘“‘ While shepherds watched 
SE . dancin cagegheegtnanceeses Best 
Collects and benediction. 
“Nunc Dimittis” in G...... Calkin 
RCO SI GIS oF as vice ccescccevdacvecesee Pleyel 
Postlude, ‘‘ Gloria,”’ from 12th Mass..... Mozart 
The Wagner Festival.—It was both a noble and ingen- 


ious idea to give a series of Wagner concerts for so worthy 
a charity as the Orthopedic Dispensary and Hospital. 
Under the auspices of the Ladies’ Board of Supervisors 
and, with the aid of Walter Damrosch, the first concert 
took place last Tuesday afternoon at Music Hall. The 
audience was large and quite fashionable. Here is a list of 
the patronesses, all members of the Ladies’ Board of Super- 
visors: Mrs. C. B. Alexander. Mrs. James A. Burden, Mrs. 
Robert W. Chapin, Mrs. M. Dwight Collier, Mrs. Charles 
De Rham, Jr., Mrs. James K. Gracie, Mrs. Gaspar Gris- 
wold, Miss E. S. Hamilton, Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mrs. 
William Robison, Miss Roosevelt, Mrs. William D, Sloane, 
Mrs. J. F. Tuckerman, Mrs. J. Hobart Warren, Miss Whit- 
ney,and Mrs. H. Walter Webb. 

The musical part of the entertainment was very ably 
looked-after by Mr. Damrosch, his symphony orchestra and 
The artists who participated 
fresh Western tri- 
Bayne Clarke, William 


his artists and chorus of 150. 
were Clementine De Vere, 
umphs ; Martha Burckard, 
nison, Chas. H. Clarke, Antonio Galassi, James A. Metcalfe 
and Charles B. Hawley. 

The afternoon’s program was devoted to ‘* Tannhiduser ” 
and ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” Of the 
the grand septet and finale, the air ‘‘ Dich Theure Halle,” 
by Clementine De Vere”; ‘Blick Ich 
by Mr. Galassi; ‘‘ Tann- 


from her 


Den- 


former the overture, 
very well sung 
umher,” Wolfram’s song, 
hduser’s Pilgrimage to Rome,” 
which the Mendelssohn Quartet distinguished themselves), 
and the romance ‘‘ Abendstern,” not particularly well sung 
by Mr. Galassi. 


given by 
the Pilgrim’s Chorus (in 


The orchestra, under Mr. Damrosch, did some finished 
playing in the prelude to ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” and in the 
two adaptations for concert by Mr. Damrosch of the love 
scene and ‘‘ Tristan’s” death from the same work. The 
substitution of the oboe and ’celli in the duet for the human 
voice, while not calculated to give us the excerpt with its 
true coloring, is agreeable and effective, much more so at 
all events than the death scene. 

Martha Burckard, late of the Cologne Opera House, who 
was suffering evidently from nervousness, sang with intelli- 
gence and some spirit the ‘‘ Liebestod” from ‘ Tristan,” 
and if she did not do full justice to its impassioned measures, 
allowance must be made for her on the score of a first ap- 
pearance in one of the most trying vocal numbers of the 
whole Wagnerian repertory. Mrs. Burckard has a very 
young, fresh voice of considerable volume, and no little 
color. She is, moreover, dramatic in feeling, though raw 
at times in her phrasing. 

Altogether, this first Wagner matinée was a great suc- 
The second will be given Thursday afternoon, in 


1 
i 


cess. 
which, among others, Lillian Blauvelt, Plunket Greene an 
Mrs. Burckard will participate. Selections from the ‘‘ Nibel- 
will be discussed. 








Three ** Yolandes.”’—The opera ‘“‘ Yoiande,” given 
at La Monnaie, Brussels, is by Alberic Magnard; another 
one, ‘‘ Yolanta,” has been composed by Tschaikowsky, and 
‘“Yolanda,” by another Russian composer, Mr. 
will at the Panaioff Theatre, St. 


a third, 
Youweroff, 
Petersburg. 


be given 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1893. 





Telephone - - - 1253-18th. 
or 
HE Eastern road representative of the Chicago 
Cottage an Company, Mr. W. A. White, has 


Org 


T 


been in New York for a few days while operating at 
Mr. White has already been active | 
at various places, and the result of his labors will be } 
ready for announcement before long. 


points near here. 


or 

E this week publish the first of Messrs. C. C. 
W Briggs & Co.'s series of *‘ Mechanical /mpossi- 
bility’ articles. A wheel only is shown in this issue, 
and we are assured that the complete mechanism is 
as simple as might be expected from so simple a 
start off. A wheel of perfect proportion describes in 
its circumference line a circle, or geometrical figure, 
every spot of whose boundary is exactly equidistant 
from a common centre point. This bounding curve, | 
scientifically considered, presents the phenomenon of | 
an infinitesimal number of straight lines, whose 
lengths are so immeasurably beyond our power of | 
conception as to form in their general relation one to | 
In other words a perfect 
circle is a figure with an infinite number of sides. So 
a plain wheel is not so stupid an object as one might | 
at first suppose, and we think our readers will find | 
that Messrs. Briggs’ piece of mechanism, while ap- | 
pearing extremely simple at first glance, will become | 
more curious as it is studied. 


another a curve or circle. 


NOTICE. 


NOTHER ACCUMULATION OF COMPLAINTS | 
FROM NEW YORK CITY AND ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. STATING THAT ‘“‘ THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER” IS NOT PROMPTLY DELIVERED 
THROUGH THE MAILS, MAKES IT NECESSARY | 
TO AGAIN NOTIFY SUBSCRIBERS THAT THE |} 
DELAY IS THE RESULT OF THE CRAMPED CON- 
DITION THE NEW YORK POST OFFICE, | 
WHICH BY THE OFFICIAL ADMISSION OF THE 
POSTMASTER HAS NOT SUFFICIENT FACILITIES | 
TO EXPEDITIOUSLY HANDLE MATTER OF THE 
NEWSPAPER CLASS. THE TROUBLE APPLIES | 
TO ALL PAPERS ISSUED FROM NEW YORK CITY, | 
AND CANNOT BE OVERCOME UNTIL NEW AR- | 
RANGEMENTS ARE EFFECTED BY THE POST | 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


A 


OF 





UMORS are afloat that certain large varnish con- 
cerns have thoroughly investigated the method 
known as the Victorson quick drying process, with 
the result that they are making overtures to several 
piano manufacturers to supply a system so similar to 
the Victorson that 1t will accomplish the same re- 
sults. 


S 


during the last week, and we must remind ‘‘ A Con- 
stant Reader,” ‘‘ Fair Play,” ‘‘ Actions,” ‘‘ Americus ” 
and the rest of 'em, that we answer no communica- 
tions that do not bear the name and address of the | 
writers. 


al 


EVERAL anonymous letters asking for informa- | 
tion on several subjects have reached this office | 


= 

E desire to call attention to an important article | 
W in this edition of the paper, under the head- 
ing of ‘‘The Chicago Trade Dinner,” in which the 
important event of the withdrawal of the Eastern 
manufacturers is discussed from the Chicago point | 
of view. It certainly must affect to some extent the 
views of the Eastern houses, It is positively given 
out in Chicago that none of these firms could get 
back, as Director-General Davis considers it a great 
offense against the world’s fair, and would never give 
them any space. If the present space is left for the 
piano and organ exhibit it will give the Chicago 
houses an enormous display, for they will get nearly 

all of it. 

= 

HE first shipment of 27 Braumuller pianos left 
New York last week for the several stores of the 
Jesse French Piano and Organ Company. Mr. Otto 
Braumuller returned home on Thursday last after 
having made the deals already referred to in these 
columns, besides several of minor importance, and 
with one other big one, which we are requested not 
to mention at the present time. The sudden jump 
that the Braumuller piano has made within the last | 


| few weeks might impress the casual looker on as the | 


results of exceptional good luck, but to the careful 
student of the piano business they but show the 
result of several years’ conservative business policy. 
The Braumuller Company essayed to put on the 
market an instrument which by the sheer force of its 
intrinsic excellencies should win a way into the good 


| graces of the trade, and they were content to bide | 


their time, well knowing that in the end their efforts 
would be appreciated, and that then they could step | 
out and make things hum according to their own | 
ideas. They have kept out of big combinations and 
have been quietly sawing wood until the first of the | 
current year, when after a careful review of their 
affairs and a sensible analysis of the conditions that 
existed in some parts of the country they made up 
their minds that the time had come to give full swing 
to their ambitions. This they did, and the end of it 
is that Mr. Otto Braumuller comes home with orders 
for something over 1,200 pianos. 

And don’t forget that other big deal which is not 
yet ready for publication. 





| through yet. 


|of the business will be Crawford & Caswell. 


3-1-1-1-1-1-1-r-r—— 

‘‘Hello! Hello!! 

‘*Number?” 

‘©1994 Cortlandt.” 

‘* Hello-o-o!” 

‘* Who's this?” 

‘*THE MUSICAL COURIER.” 

‘*That so? When did you get a phone?” 

‘*Last week. Just want to tell you before the new 
telephone directory is out that you can call us on 1253 
—18th. Hello! Hello !—what's that?” 

‘‘Hello! Hello!” 

‘*Who—what—no, wait a minute. 
Hello! Hello !—what's 
did you get it ?—1253—18th.” 

‘* One-two-five-three—18th.” 

‘Yes, that’s right. Good-bye.” 

‘*Hello! Hello! Good-bye.” 


B-r-r-r-r. 

EFORE the moon changes we shall be enabled to 
B record the change of agency of an important 
piano in two large cities, one between here and 
Chicago and one on the way South. Both transac- 
tions have been virtually closed, but the parties 
concerned are not yet willing to have the names 
mentioned. 


Hell-o-o-0!!!" 


Hello! no, not 
that? Yes, 


= 


rc =r 


R. JOHN EVANS, of Newby & Evans, was in 
Washington, D. C., on the 20th inst., on his 


| way South, and writes that Washington dealers an- 
| ticipate slow business for a long while to come, owing 


to the change in administration, which always affects 
more or less the instalment accounts. Mr. Evans 
expects to be away for some time. 


a 
HE A. B. Chase Company has positively decided 
to remain in the Chicago fair, where they will 
make an exceptional exhibit besides their wareroom 
display, particulars of which were published some 
time ago. Mr. N. L. Sebhart, the Eastern traveler of 
the concern, has been in New York city during the 
past week looking after the affairs of their Fifth 
avenue branch wareroom. 
or 
E are indebted to Mr. James J. Ramsdell, of 
Philadelphia, for a reminder of the significance 
of the date of this issue in the shape of a small axe. 
It is not stated whether it is intended to bear any per- 
sonal inuendo, and as it is evidently designed to 
bring forth a humorous comment, we must, in view of 
the important matters connected with the Chicago 
fair now in our keeping, give more extended notice 


than ‘‘ thanks.” 

R. R. S. HOWARD reached New York on Feb- 
M ruary 22 0n his schedule time, after one of his 
usually successful trips, selling Fischer pianos right 
and left through the West and South. He leaves 
New York on Friday for Chicago, after which he will 
go to the Pacific Coast, returning to Chicago on April 
5. From that day until the close of the Exposition 
Mr. Howard will remain in Chicago, looking after 
the Fischer interests at the fair and entertaining the 
Fischer dealers at his headquarters with Lyon & 
Healy, or at his rooms in the Union League Club. 

= 

HE firm of Crawford, Ebersole & Smith have 
leased a building, 433 Wood street, Pittsburg. 
Pa., where their Pittsburg and Allegheny City busi- 
ness will be concentrated when they obtain posses- 
sion, which will be about April 1. The firm in charge 
Mr. 
I. W. Caswell, who has been the manager of the 
business in charge of our interests for the past two 
years, will continue to conduct the affairs of the 
house in its new location. Mr. Caswell, who has de- 
veloped marked capacity as a business manager and 
a piano man. is one of the most highly esteemed of 
all with whom Smith & Nixon have business rela- 
tions, and is eminently qualified for the responsibility 
that will attend the opening of the Pittsburg estab- 

lishment. 


2+) 
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MUSKEGON, MICH. 


— GHASE BROS, PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


rand and Upright Pianos, 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 








W 


ENGL A 


NE PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO..,??° 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers iooking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





ORGE STREET, 
BOSTON 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 






















STERLIN 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISAG TNALLAWS ONV 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THEE STERLING CoO. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


MANUFACTU 


CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave, South, 





MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 
Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 





NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREFOOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cor. 10th Avenue. 


EGMAN & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 


W 





The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
| cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


| that ours will excel any other, 


| Poke 5 Se Oe 


THEVOGALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





| 
| The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave. 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT « 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS~Pat’d March, 1892. 


{90 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. L 
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CHICAGO TRADE 
DINNER 


> 


A Significant 
Affair. 


LTHOUGH the original purpose and intention of 
A the Chicago music men when they organized their 
trade association were to make it a purely social 
affair, it has developed into a much more significant 
institution. 

The dinner given on Saturday night shows at once 
how important the association has become and how 
it has reached out beyond the features originally pro- 
posed. The resolutions, which will be found in con- 
nection with this article, disclose what the sense and 
feeling of the association are on the important sub- 
ject of the withdrawal of the pianos from the world’s 
fair by the Eastern manufacturers. Those who were 
present had the good fortune of listening to a superb 
address by Mr. I. N. Camp, in which he explained 
world’s fair authorities have so far 


what the been 


doing 

Mr. Pot 
which we reproduce 

‘* We are all 
to be the representative 
did sufficient 
Eastern correspondents to keep them with us. 


for the cause of music 


sr also made a significant address, part of 


to-night, supposed 


yet 


men here 
dealers in our line, 
influence with our principal 


I do 


tried in our effort to glorify 


Chicago 
we 
not have 
not know how hard we 
music at the Chicago world’s fair, but I am sorry to 
see that'certain manufacturers in the East have felt 
it incumbent upon themselves to withdraw from the 
Columbian Exposition. The members of this associ- 
ation are fraternal and cordial, and we were disposed 
We 


Chicago's influence is widespread, and, 


to treat all alike, whether from the East or West. 
all know that 
notwithstanding the withdrawals, we shall continue 
our custom to set the pace for trade in other places.” 

This 


ticularly of those large houses which are sointimately 


really represents the feeling in Chicago, par- 
associated with the Eastern manufacturer. There is 
a deep feeling of regret at the lack of confidence 


shown by not consulting these large houses first be- 


fore taking this important step 
If it be 
Davis has officially ordered that no pianos can be ex- 


true, as reported, that Director General 
hibited in the State buildings by manufacturers who 
have withdrawn, it gives an additional aspect to the 
case that may be of interest. 

‘he dinner opened with an address by President 
Conway, whose term of office expired with the din- 
ner. In bidding adieu to his office he spoke with 
considerable feeling of the pleasure it had afforded 
him during the last twelve months in presiding at 
these interesting gatherings. 

The new officers elected are the following : Presi- 
dent, C. N. Post, of Lyon & Healy; 
dent, J. O. Twichell ; second vice-president, George 
P, Bent ; secretary, P. P. Gibbs, and treasurer, C. C. 
Curtis. On motion of Mr. Camp the secretary was 
requested to cast one ballot which made the election 


first vice-presi- 


virtually unanimous. 

The complimentary conduct toward the members 
of the music trade press who were present afforded 
several of them opportunity to make addresses, Mr. 
Conway calling upon the senior editor of THE MusIcAL 
COURIER to start the ball rolling. After that a series 
of speeches were made, among others one by Mr. 
William R. Gratz, of New York; by William H. Sher- 
wood, the well-known pianist; by Mr. Harger and 
Mr. P. J. Healy ; but the two important addresses of 
the night were those of Mr. E. A. Potter, of which 
we have given an abstract, and the big address of Mr. 
Camp. We hereby reproduce a portion of thisspeech 
forthe benefit not only of the music trade generally, 
but especially for those who withdrew their pianos. 
Together with the speech we also publish the resolu- 
tions passed. 

Isaac N. Camp,’in calling attention to the recent action 


of the Eastern manufacturers, said: ‘‘ This association has 
views broad enough to discuss this matter in a kindly way 
without criticising the methods or actions of our business 
friends in the East. We have not the heart to say one 
harsh word or make a remark of criticism on those whose 
motives we know not. Circumstances of late have taken 
such a turn I feel I must say that if the Eastern manufac- 
turers had known fully what has been done for them by the 
world’s fair directory they would not have had the heart 
to withdraw. The world’s fair has appropriated more money 
for the advancement of music than for any other depart- 
ment. 

‘*In the music department $175,000 has been appropri- 
ated to support two large bands of 90 performers each, 
$100,000 was appropriated to build a music hall, and $250,- 
000 was appropriated for a choral hall capable of seating 
15,000 people. Two chiefs of the musical department have 
been drawing a salary of $5,000 a year each, and never in 
the history of any country has so much work been done to 
glorify music as at the world’s fair. If those who are inter- 
ested in music artistically, mechanically and commercially 
had viewed all these things as we view them in Chicago, 
their move would never have been made, and it is charita- 
ble to believe that it was done through ignorance of the 
true conditions as they actually exist. Their action was a 
surprise to the two chiefs of the musical department and 
Director-General Davis. 

‘To show the sentiment of this association 
matter I hereby offer the following resolutions 


the 


upon 
Wuereas, The Chicago Music Trade Association, recog- 
nizing the phenomenal growth and development of the 
piano industry of this country during the last quarter of a 
century, and that it now gives employment to thousands of 
men and uses millions of capital ; and 

Wuereas, The officials of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position have recognized its importance by assigning a 
large and important portion of the ground floor of the 
manufacturers’ building for a display of pianos ; and 

Wuereas, The 
nearly related and interwoven that 
and that music will be an important factor in the 


mechanical and artistic parts are so 
they cannot be sep- 
arated ; 
Exposition ; and 
WHEREAS, 
money in building a music hall for the purpose of giving 
musical performances of the highest order and manufac- 
turers a chance to make an exhibition of the artistic quali- 
ties of their respective pianos by the great masters of the 
world ; and 
Wuereas, A large amount of time and talent has been 
expended in arranging to make this expenditure, both artis- 
tically and mechanically, the greatest and-grandest the 
world has ever seen ; and 
Wuereas, We have learned of the withdrawal of so many 
of the manufacturers of the East from making an exhibit of 
their products at this Exposition after all the arrangements 
had been consummated ; therefore be it 
REsol 
express profound regret and deplore that this step should 
Be it further 


vED, That the Chicago Musical Trade Association 
have been taken. 


RESOLYV 
further the musical interests of the World’s Columbian Ex- 


ED, That we as an association pledge ourselves to 


position in every way by making our exhibits as attractive 
as possible, and to aid sach firms and manufacturers as are 
loyal to the great musical interests of the Exposition. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


It is, of course, difficult to secure many individual 
opinions to any degree definite at all as to what the 
Chicago manufacturers will now do in this matter. 
There is an intense amount of patriotism in this city, 
and everyone feels it his duty toexhibit. But the with- 
drawal of the Eastern manufacturers has certainly 
placed some of the Chicago houses in a position diffi- 
cult even of explanation. If the great houses do not 
exhibit, of what particular benefit will it be to the 
smaller ones, except as a means of temporary adver- 
tising? But even then that benefit is to some extent 
lost, because of the fact that the piano exhibit has 
lost its chief interest. 

There is, of course, no end to discussion of the sub- 
ject, and there has been nothing else of consequence 
spoken of here among the trade during the past 
week. The action of John Boyd Thacher is severely 
censured, and nobody can get at the bottom of his 
motive. 

Among other transactions of the dinner was the re- 
port of a committee on freight rates, who were ar- 
ranging to meet with the Southern Steamship and 
Railway committees on transportation to obtain a 
cheaper through rate to the South, with an object of 
capturing as much of that trade as possible. Mr. Con- 


way laid special stress upon the fact that this trade 
must come to Chicago, and in fact the whole trade of | 
the Mississippi Valley belongs to the city naturally. | 
| There is in this an indication of the method of work | 
done by the Chicago men generally in their efforts to | 
They virtually never let up in! 


expand commerce. 


their attempts to get new business. How they have 
entered the Eastern field is very well known. 

Mr. Conway also made a unique statement in refer- 
ence to the capital represented at the dinner. He 
said there were $13,000,000 of capital seated at the 
table. This did not of course include the capital of 
the music trade press, but only the members of the 
association. A close calculation figures out that Mr. 
Conway is about right, and this sum gives us an idea 
of what Chicago has done in this one business alone. 
We doubt very much whether the capital of the trade 
in Chicago 25 years ago represented $2,000,000. Now 
to think of a capitalization of $13,000,000, and that 
isn’t all, because there are some institutions in Chi- 
cago in the music trade that do not belong to the 
association. A great authority in the city of New 
York recently stated that the complete capital of the 
trade all over the country in its manufacturing 
branches, of course, was between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000. Here then is this city of Chicago, only 
one city, representing about a fourth of it. 

There are more than 50 establishments where per- 
sons can buy pianos, organs and musical instru- 
ments. 

Before the meeting closed some side-splitting sto- 
ries were told by Mr. William H. Bush, who kept the 
assembly in roars of laughter. 

We add herewith a list of those who attended : 

J. F. Conover, T. Floyd Jones, 

E. H. Story, C. F. Thompson, 

M. Clark, H. F. Carson, 

C. C. Russell, Charles H. MacDonald, 


The directors have expended large sums of | 


F. D. Abbott, 

Dr. L. B. Folkes, 
E. S. Conway, 

E. B. Bartlett, 

A. C. Dunbar, 
George P. Bent, 
Harry Manning, 
John A. Newman, 


Charles W. Newman, 


G. K. Barnes, 
A. L. Graff, 
J. O. Twichell, 
B. P. Gibbs, 
J. L. Mahan, 
Max Tonk, 
E. M. Eastman, 
C. S. Brainard, 
W. H. Sherwood, 
’. F. Albright, 
. F. Chandler, 
A. H. Rintelman, 
. Shindler, 
. G. Thearle, Jr., 
. N. Smith, 
’. C. Howland, 
. H. Northrup, 
W. H. Mosby, 


C. H. O. Houghton, 
W. B. Sparkman, 
C. H. Compton, 
M. R. Slocum, 

H. M. Cable, 

H. D. Cable, 

D. Keef, 

W. N. Van Matre, 
W. W. Griggs, 

J. M. Hawkhurst, 
J. B. Byrne, 

B. A. Truax, 

J. Shoninger, 
John W. Northrop, 
E. N. Jenkins, 
Marc A. Blumenberg, 
P, J. Healy, 

D. H. Jefferson, 
Mr. Leonard, 

W. R. Gratz, 

C. B. Hodger, 

I. N. Camp, 
Robert Proddow, 
H. J. Strong, 

J. H. Nichols, 

R. K. Maynard, 

]. S. Gossard, 


D. R. Bowlby, 
R. S. Sommers, 
John E. Hall. 
Charles Stanley. 
The banquet took plage at the Union League Club, 
and was served in an exceptionally elegant manner. 
In fact, the menu was discoursed in a double sense. 


The Hazelton. 
HE beautiful French burl and walnut veneers 
used in the construction of the Hazelton Brothers’ 


E. A. Patton, 
A. H. Reed, 
J. W. Reed, 








pianos are universally commented on in the trade. 

To further enhance the beauty of these veneers special 
attention is given to the varnish work, and the firm?are 
justly entitled to the feeling of pride they have in claiming 
that for lustre and perfection of finish no instrument on the 
market is superior. Their work is not only admired, but it 
stands. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


C HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 











MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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what she had received. 

These debts are the basis of two counter claims which 
have been set up in Mr. Chickering’s answer. 
YOOK MORE HIS SHARE. 


SAYS HE 
He says he and his brother were equal partners in the old 


World’s Fair Grounds, / sin 


February 21, 1893. \ 

“The Musical Courier,” New York: 
After a thorough investigation and analysis on the | 
ground itself I can assert positively that the Eastern 


1886, and the business was turned over to a corporation. 
While the partnership was in existence Colonel Chickering 
drew $232,727 


As he was entitled to one-h 


.93 more than his share of the profits. 

ilf of the assets, his brother 
credits his estate with $116,363.97 and makes a claim for the 
amount. Mr. Chickering declares this 

charged against the individual account of Charles F. Chick- 


piano manufactarers made a mistake in withdrawing 
from the World’s Fair. 

No exhibits will be permitted in State Buildings. 

The space has not yet been redistributed, and in an- 
ticipation of the reconsideration of some of the piano 
manufacturers of the step taken by them, I shall do | 
my best to induce the authorities to keep matters in | 


same sum was 
ering, who frequently acknowledged the debt and agreed 
to pay it. Since his death a demand has been made upon 
his widow for payment and she has refused to settle. 

Mr. Chickering’s second counter claim is decidedly sensa- 
He says he had allowed his brother to keep ab- 
firm’s financial interests, as he felt 


tional. 
statu quo. solute control of the 

The Chicago Columbian Exposition will be epoch 
making and our Eastern friends should not be misled | 
in their action regarding it. 


MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 


onesie 
Chicago, February 21, 1893. 
“The Musical Courier,” New York : 

Mr. Wm. Dutton, of Hardman, Peck & Co., has arrived | 
on World's Fair business, and he states that his firm has 
not withdrawn from the exhibition. He furthermore 
states that his house is inspired by patriotic sentiments 
and does not understand the reason actuating some of 
the other firms. They have a very large space, some six 
hundred and odd square feet, for the display of the 
Hardman and Standard pianos. 

MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 
windlass 
Chicago, February 21, 1893. 

“ The Musica! Courier,” New York: 

Director General Davis informs me that after wait- 
ing ten days he has this morning allotted the former 
Steinway space to Chickering. 

He states no pianos will be permitted to be played in 
the music halls unless the makes are represented 


statements. The accounts were never questioned. 
WHAT THE 


There were three trustees of the corporation of Chicker- 


BOOKS REVEALED. 


H. Chickering, the vice-president, and Peter J. Gilde- 
meester, the secretary. 
lifetime the corporation became embarrassed, and after his 


death a reorganization became necessary. 


covered that in addition to the sum of $232,727.92 that 
Charles F. Chickering had overdrawn, he had appropriated 
$150,770.28, which he had not charged to his individual 
He had taken this 
money without the knowledge of his brother or anybody 


account or included in any statement. 


else. 

George H. Chickering had had no suspicion that money 
had been misappropriated. By various subterfuges and 
devices, he alleges, Charles F. Chickering had prevented 
him from examining the books or having an expert go 
through them. 


Even if he had had access to the books he could not have 
discovered the misappropriations, which he declares had 
been carefully covered, without making a detailed ex- 
He had no opportunity to have the work done 
He asserts that the estate is 


amination. 
until after his brother's death. 
responsible for one-half of the money abstracted, $75,385.14, 
and that it should be paid by the widow. There are several 
hundred items in the bill of particulars Mr. Chickering has 
among the exhibits. The entire amount 

No exhibitor who has withdrawn can make display 
in any State building. 


Davis avers he cannot understand cause of defection 


made out to show the misappropriations. 

of the counterclaim for which judgment is demanded is 
$191,749.11 with interest. 

MRS, CHICKERING’S 

Mrs. Chickering, in reply, says the greater part of the 

claim is barred by the statute of limitations, as it is based 


ANSWER. 


of New York makers. 
MARC A. BLUMENBERG. 


on transactions of more than six years ago. She declares 
that when the brothers formed the corporation in which 
they held all but 10 shares of the stock they released all 
claims upon each other based upon their partnership affairs, 
and it was so understood up to the time of Charles F. Chick- 


The Chickering Scandal. 
OLONEL CHARLES F. CHICKERING’S 
reputation for integrity was of the highest during his 


C 


lifetime ering’s death. Accounts had been rendered and approved 


each year, and Mrs. Chickering has no knowledge of the al- 


implicit confidence in the piano manufacturer and placed in 


Old miser J Paine, who suspected everybody, had 


leged frauds, 
his keeping a package of paper wrapped in an old bandanna |_| The case came before Judge Andrews in the Supreme 
handkerchief, taking no receipt and leaving no memorandum . —_ Chmsbens youtneaay +) ¢ Bey ee by een 
& Hill, Mrs. Chickering’s attorneys, to have a referee ap- 
pointed to take testimony and report to the Court. 


of the contents. 
Nobody knew about the package until after the contest $ Aig a : 
Mesten & Nichols, Mr. Chickering’s lawyers, appeared in 


when Colonel Chickering sph ‘ 
opposition to the motion. 


was begun over the miser’s will, 
went to the Surrogate’s Court and exhibited bank bills and ‘ : 
negotiable securities for about $400,000, every penny of Judge Andrews decided that he could not appoint a 
referee in the case, which will consequently be tried in open 


New York ‘‘ Herald,” February 16. 


which he might have kept. Paine’s confidence was shared 


by many others, who will be astonished to learn that court 
H 
brother Charles was dishonest. 

Colonel Chickering died on March 24, 1891, at his home 
By his will he left his entire estate to 


George Chickering now declares under oath that his ; 
Mason & Hamlin’s Position. 
NEW YORK, February 16, 1893. 

Editors The Musical Courier : 
Cos RNING the withdrawal of certain 

Eastern pianomakers from the Chicago fair, permit 
me to say that I have just returned from Chicago, and it is 
my firm belief that the charge of unfairness toward New 
York exhibitors is wholly unwarranted. l 


Hf 


No. 5 Fifth avenue, 
his wife, Mrs. Garafelia O. Chickering, including 495 of the 
1,000 shares of capital stock in the corporation of Chicker- 
ing & Sons, and a claim of $16,000 against the corporation 


} 


for money he had advanced. Mrs. Chickering was also 


made executrix of her husband’s will. Having ma 
endeavor to get at the truth in this matter, I am satisfied 
that Eastern exhibitors, with one or two exceptions, have 
been treated with perfect fairness. 


e an 
tHE 

Mrs. Chickering the 
stock to her brother-in-law, George A. Chickering, who 
had always had charge of the corporation’s manufacturing 
department in Boston, while Charles F. Chickering had 
the New 
The sale was made on July 29, 1891, 


SALE WAS NOT COMPLETED. 


made arrangements for selling 
Indeed, there is notice- 
able a broad and honorable spirit which pervades the whole 
management, and I for one feel that if underhandedness is 
be barred out from a world’s fair, it will be at 


directed the financial end of the business from ever to 


York headquarters. Chicago. 
and the money was to have been paid four months later. 

Mrs. Chickering made a demand for the money. 
refused, and she began a suit in the Supreme Court to col- | 
lect it. Her claim was for $30,000 and interest. 

Mr. Chickering in his answer denied that the corporation 
had owed $16,000 or a penny to his brother. On the con- 
trary, he said, an examination of the books showed that | 
Charles F. Chickering had owed about $21,000 to the cor- 
poration, in which he owned nearly half of the stock. Many 
of his shares had been hypothecated for loans. 

Mrs. Chickering, he said, had accepted her husband's 


Dissatisfaction with space allotted is not a sufficient 


It was | reason for the withdrawals. If any exhibitor were dissatis- 
fied with the space assigned him, he had plenty of time to 
consider the matter, and need not have accepted the same, 
as was formally done by all who now withdraw. While our 
company has not sufficient space in which properly to dis- 
play our instruments, yet, considering what others received, 
we were satisfied. Considering the very difficult task of 
| fairly assigning space we feel that it was done as well as 
| could be expected. 

The real grievance is probably due to the system of 


estate subject to his debts, which could all be paid out of 


| firm of Chickering & Sons, which was dissolved in March, | 


the utmost confidence in his integrity and relied upon his | 


ing & Sons: Charles F. Chickering, the president ; George | 


During Charles F. Chickering’s | 


The books were thoroughly overhauled, and it was dis- | 





special awards. By that system awards are to be given for 
specified points of excellence which constitute an advance 
in piano construction, or which clearly indicate superiority 

We don’t understand that it is the intention, as has been 
The 


improvement or point of excellence must be of an important 


stated, to give an award for a trivial improvement. 


nature. 


My company considers this I 


system eminently just an 


proper, whereas a system of general awards is imprac 


yp I 
tunities at Philadelphia in 1876, and made the most of them, 


ticable. The makers who have withdrawn had great oj 
the awards secured at that time being of great commercial 


value. That is all right, but some of us did not make 
pianos then, and some of us have in recent years effected 
improvements of an important nature, my own company 
being the inventor of a radical improvement in piano con- 
struction. The younger makers have a right to the oppor- 
tunities which are now offered 

If any maker does not wish judgment passed on his ex- 
hibit he is at liberty to enter for ‘‘ exhibition only 

The intimations that discrimination is being shown Chi- 
cago makers, and that the latter are acting dishonorably, 
are undignified and uncalled for. I am convinced that the 
officers of the fair will do all in their power toward fairness, 
not only as to awards, but as to everything else. 
Respectfully yours, Epwarp P. Mason 


President Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company 


One of the Side Shows. 
CHICAGO, February 17, 1498. 
Eztors The Musical Courier : 

R. F. ZIEGFELD, president of the Troca- 
D dero, has sent the following letter to each of the 
prominent Eastern manufacturers who have lately wit 
drawn from all connection with the world’s fair 

GENTLEMEN—I learn through the daily press that have 


deemed it best to withdraw from the music trade exhibit of 
Asal his act 





the world’s fair. loyal Chicagoan, I regret t ion 
exceedingly. However, as | am informed that your de- 
cision is final, it is entirely proper for me, as president of 
the Trocadero, to extend to you an invitation to place your 
piano in the Trocadero during a specified term of t 
Nikita concerts this summer. The Trocadero is for the 
entire world of music and we shall be pleased to make at 
rangements to have all the leading inufacture repre 
sented on our programs at stated times, and nay | 
after be arranged. 

Awaiting your early disposition of the matter, I remai 


Yours very truly, 


Hartford Diamond Polish. 
R. B. W. SPERRY, secretat 


“y of the Hartford 


Diamond Polish Company, of Hartford, Conn., has 
been in the city arranging with some of the large pial 
manufacturing concerns to adopt their polish f arerot 
use. 

It gives immense satisfaction as a quick i 


plied polish. 


The Needham Piano-Organ Company. 


R. CHAS. H. PARSONS, the treasurer of 
this company, is desirous of s¢ ng a salesroom ane 
office somewhere in the neighborhood of Fourte« stre 


The present magnitude of their 


piano and organ busine 


makes it desirable to find quarters among the ot 


nt 


in their line, and they will take advantage of 


ing and come up town. 


The A. B. Chase Company’ 
NORWALK 
The Mustcal Courter : 





tion. 


s Posi 
Editors 
E wired you last Monday that we 

the matter 
world’s exposition, but would report to you 


had taken 


no action in of withdrawal from 


vhen our action 
had been taken. 

We see sufficient 
make the of exhibit that we « 
circumstances we will be able to obtain. 


no reason tor wi 


thdr 
tna 





most our al 


We regret exceedingly that so many of the large manu 
facturers found it advisable to 


take the action tl 


1ey lay 
In the matter of awards we do not take so much interest 
but in the matter of meeting the masses we hope to 
complish much. The exposition will go on and the peopl 
will be there. 

Business has continued very full with us so far this yea 
having all that we can possibly do, and are still behind on 
orders. Yours truly, 

THe A. B. Cuase Company 

Andrew Hyde, the violin manufacturer, of- Chicopee, Mass., has 
sold his factory on Walnut street to Louis A. Dinsmore, who will 
make various parts of violins. Mr. Hyde willarrange for a shop els 


where, but is not likely to leave Northampton 
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THE UNIVERSAL VERDICT: 





Absolutely the Most Perfect Pianos in the World. 


T heir 


phenomenal 


popularity 


proves 


the 


above 


assertion. 














continued 
expressions 
of 
satisfaction 
emanating 
from 
the Trade 
-accord 
with the 


above verdict. 


» THE IDEAL AMERICAN PIANO - 


Tone Quality, Design and Workmanship. 


SHAW PIANO COMPANY, 


FAC TORIES: ERIL, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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EMERSON IN CHICACO. 


> 


OR a quarter of a century there has been one in- 
F strument sold from Chicago that has become a 
household word throughout the West. It is known as 
the Emerson. 

Recent changes have brought about an arrange- 
ment by means of which the Emerson piano is sold 


ASR ASLL 
; 5 Fa 


NEW STYLE 


directly through its factors, by the establishment ot a 
branch house in Chicago. 

This branch house has been placed under the man- 
agement of Mr. John W. Northrop, who for many 
years past has been identified with the Emerson 
piano, with its sale and distribution. 

The establishment is located on Wabash avenue 
in the very centre of the Chicago piano trade, and is 
now stocked with the choicest assortment of the dif- 
ferent styles of these famous instruments. These 
styles for certain attractions are unsurpassed in the 
woods and veneers. The veneers cannot be surpassed 
in the market, and they are fitted in the most artistic 
fashion. A complete set of these instruments is now 
to be seen in the Chicago branch, and it has already 
become manifest with the visiting dealers that they 
owe it to themselves to visit the Emerson branch. 

The main object of the establishment of the branch 
house will of course be fulfilled through the possibil- 
ity of a proper representation of the instrument. 
The company has secured as a managing head a man 
who has for many years been identified with the sales 
of the instruments from Chicago, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with its character. 

The demands of the trade throughout the West 
makes it an easy matter to increase the sale. The 
Emerson branch house will consequently become a 
focus that will attract the best kind of trade the West 
affords. 

Owing to the delay in remodeling their building at 
218 Wabash avenue, the Emerson Company were un- 
able to offer their goods until the last week in Janu- 


ary. Since that time they have been doing an 


unusually good business for this season of the year, | 


both wholesale and retail. 

The demand for agencies and territory throughout 
the West has been beyond their expectations. On 
several occasions three and four agents have visited 
Chicago in a single day to arrange for the Emerson 








piano. The outlook must be very encouraging to the 
Emerson Company. 

Their manager, Mr. John W. Northrop, has a large | 
circle of acquaintances both among Western dealers 
and professional people of Chicago, and his time is 
taxed to the utmost in entertaining his many friends. 
Mr. Northrop says it is no uncommon thing for him 
to commence opening a day's mail only an hour | 
before supper time. 








The prediction of THe MusicaL CouRIER is being 
very rapidly fulfilled. 

| Itisanoticeable thing in the sale of the Emerson 

piano that a large proportion are of the better grade, 


ranging at retail from $400 to $600. 

The entire stock of grands forwarded from the fac- 
tory for their opening display have been sold, several 
of them to well-known musicians in Chicago. 

Arrangements are being made to have the Emerson 


8—EMERSON. 


grand played at several concerts during the coming 
season by prominent artists. 








Dr. O. P. Waite, a business man well known in his section, has 
purchased a half interestin the music store of Frank H. Crim at 
Rochester, Ind., and will hereafter attend to the business personally 

The Standard Music Company, of Winston, N. C., have leased 


corner store in the Lemly Jacobs Block for a number of 1 


years, anc 
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are now fitting it up. When complete they will have one of the larg- 
est and finest warerooms in the South, and they expect tocarry avery 
large stock.—“ Valley News.” 6 
ANTED. 

State a first-class tuner and 


MUSICAL COURIER 


By a prominent house in one of the large cities of this | 
repairer. X.Y. Z., care THE | 


| O FAIR. 


THE CHICACG 


HE special despatches from the senior editor of 
THE MusIcaL CourRIER, which appear in another 
column, give the latest news as to the status of affairs 
between the piano men and the Chicago fair authori- 
ties. So far as can be learned of the makers who 
have withdrawn no one of them has re-entered ex- 
cept Chickering & Sons. 

There seems to be but little doubt that some others 
will return, but up to the time of the closing of our 
last form no Eastern maker, save Chickering & Sons, 
has officially declared such intention. The prob- 
abilities are that in our next issue we shall be able to 
give a full and final list of exhibitors, than whom no 
others can enter. 

The decision of the authorities relative to exhibits 
in the several State buildings, and the use of pianos in 

Exposition concerts other than those of the makers 
| who exhibit is final and will seriously affect the plans 
of those who have in charge the music performances. 
The feeling in the West that there was concerted 
action among Eastern makers, erroneous though it is 
| has gained ground, and the Western men are ap- 

parently more than ever determined to make of the 
| fair a success, so far as the piano exhibit is concerned, 
| despite the disaffection. 

That there will be awards is now definitely de- 
| cided, and the men of the East who have withdrawn 
for that reason must either pocket their discomfiture 
and return, or else remain out permanently. 

By next week the whole affair will be settled and 
the struggle for recognition will begin. 

It is probable that we shall have a hot summer. 


HE agency of the Sohmer piano at St. Louis has 
been placed in the hands of the Koerber Piano 
Company, who will hereafter run it as their leader. 
The representation of the Sohmer is being strength- 
ened in all parts of the West and Southwest. 


Alfred Dolge & Son Acquire More 
Salesroom Space. 

LFRED DOLGE & SON have, in addition 

A to their store at 122 East Thirteenth street, acquired 

the premises 110 and 112 on the same street 


This building is four staries high, and has be 


en occupied 


by Isaac B. Reed & Co 


Mr. F. W. Harris, well and favorably know: 
gan business Halifax for the last 16 years, has assoc 
with W. H. Johnson, 121 and 123 Hollis street 
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to meet all his old customers and as many new $as Ww a 
him with a call.—Halifax, N. S., ** Herald.’ 

Mr. D. A. Barber, of the Standard Action Company, Ca 1 
port, Mass., has been about the city for a few days 

C,. A. Ahlstrom, the piano manufacturer Jamestown, N. Y 
in the city He will remain till the latter pat s week 














‘~ STERLING 





PIANOS. 


Sterling in Merit, Sterling in Quality, 





Sterling in Durability, 


AND MADE BY THE 


STERLING COMPANY, 


DERBY, CONN. 




















Edwards? 


families. 
State and the place is one of the largest 
outside of Philadelphia. Forty-five 
pianos of eight different firms are among 
the instruments on exhibition. The 
Germania orchestra was in attendance, 
and the visitors were presented 
souvenir cards and sheets of 
The floor is covered with rich and elegant 
rugs, the walls adorned with plaster 
casts of famous musicians and the room 
lighted with 82 incandescent electric 
lights.—Reading, Pa., ‘‘ Eagle.” 


with 
music. 


Another Smith & Nixon 


Branch. 

NE good thing is to come out 
0 of the departure of the late Mr. 
Swenson for the other parts of the land, 
recently carried by His Honor, 
Cleveland. 

Chattanooga is to have a new music 
house and it is to be the largest in the 
South. 

The concern has already taken the 
store room of the Adams Block Com- 
pany that has been occupied by the gym- 
nasium of the Y. M. C. A. It is to be 
owned and controlled by the Smith & 
Nixon Company, of Cincinnati. C. A. 
Hyde, who has been in charge of the 
agencies of Cincinnati houses, has been 
in the city for several days, and he has 
quietly worked in the interest of the new 
house all the while. A young man from 


Grover 


Nashville is to be at the head of the new concern, and he is 
to arrive in a few days to take the place to which he has 
In its appointments the new house is to | 
It will carry a complete | after argument, and the bill dismissed. 


been assigned. 
be one of the finest in the South. 


stock of all that pertains to the musical world. 
addition to the business interests of the city, the house 
by all who are glad to see the 
city succeed and go forward in the march of progress. 
to be opened within the next 15 days.— 


will be gladly welcomed 


The house is 


Chattanooga Tenn., ‘‘ News. 


‘New “Music Warerooms. | 
HE opening of the splendid new music ware- 
rooms of C. W. Edwards, in the new Hoff Building, 
410 Penn, was attended by many leading citizens and their 
The display of pianos is one of the finest in the 


In the Sweet Bye- and-Bye. 
To the Editor of the Herald: 


tion at Chicago relative to the well-known song, 


i 


NEW STYLE F—EMERSON. 


case was decided in favor of the 
As an Yours respectfully, ALEX. P. BRowNE, 

Of Counsel for the Oliver Ditson Company. 

—Boston ‘“‘ Herald.” 








-J. F. Seitz, of Circleville, Ohio, has moved into larger quarters. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


N the matter of the recent copyright litiga- 
‘‘ The 
Sweet Bye-and-Bye,” in which the Oliver Ditson Company 


was sued for rovalties, the newspaper accounts, so far as I | 
have observed them, are defective in not stating that the union now has two men on the road and will keep them 
defendants immediately | there until the trouble is ended. 


| 





A’ 


the projected German 
impossible of being realized, 
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Berlin. ‘Exhibition of 1896. 


World’s 


a provisional committee 


Fair is 


has been formed to arrange an Industrial Exhibition in Ber- 


lin. ‘The year 1896 has been fixed for the date, 


——_ 


s 
= 
- 
- 


. 





as in that 
year the twenty-fifth anniversary of th 
city as capital of the Empire will be 
The exhibition 
manufactures, but it will be 
plan, and 


celebrated will be one 
of domestic 
broad, comprehensive 
industries represented in 


The com- 


on a 
all German 
Berlin are 
mittee above mentioned, that was formed 


invited to assist. 
last November, has begun work, and 
all the leading 
and to most of 


It is 


addressed circulars to 
manufacturing houses, 
the musical instrument makers. 
hoped that this exhibition will surpass in 
interest as well as in size the highly 
successful Exhibition of German Indus- 
Communications are to be 


Kommerzienrath Fritz 


tries in 1879. 
addressed to 
Kiihnemann, Berlin. 


Strikers Still Active. 

ISCUSSION of the strike in 
of the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company was the principal busi 
at the meeting of the Piano Polish- 


the factory 


ness 
ers’ and Varnishers’ Union on February 
15, in Blatchford Hall. 

The strike committee made a report 
showing that the prospects of a success- 
ful termination of the trouble were very 
good. This committee reported that 
there were 
returned and that more were to follow. 

Very encouraging reports were being 
received from the West, where the unions 
attached to the American Federation of 


a number of pianos being 


Labor were putting in some very effective work. The 


The union is desirous of getting up a debate between 
some official of the coma and a member of the union 
| similar to that recently held in Worcester between Messrs. 
| McNeill and Norcross.—Boston ‘‘ Globe.” 





—W.F. Pickering has 
| Howe, of Kearney, Neb. 
store in Humboldt, Neb. 


urchased the entire stock of Watzek & 
he last mentioned gentleman will open a 








that will start itself and 


No. 1. 
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Cc. C BRRGS & Co.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRIGGS PIANOS, 


5 & 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAVE THIS ADVERTISEMENT FOR REFERENCE. 





——$———— 
i ee a ee 


motor, whose “running” 


who wishes to “remove the brake” 


refer to the Briggs Piano! 


About the time you begin to follow up 


samples of the new Briggs instruments. 


these 


and start the machine on his personal account. 


advertisements, 


IS WHAT WE CALL 
THE 


PROBLEM OF 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


is iT sO?” 


ATCH this series of six half page weekly advertisements, and when completed we shall be glad to hear from 


you as to whether, in your opinion, we have established the practicability of arranging a piece of mechanism 
maintain its own motion. 

We don’t make Perpetual Motors; that is, machines to “run themselves” for the sake 

of doing so only; but we do make something strongly in the nature of a successful perpetual 


ability is calculated to develop the interests of the live Piano Dealer 


We 


you should order 


Let your trade see them, and you will then perceive 


the appropriateness of our illustrating their BUSINESS BUILDING qualities by a perpetual 


motion machine. 
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C. H. DITSON & CO,, 


867 Broadway, New York. 


J, 0. TWICHELL, 


223 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


JESSE FRENCH PIANO AND ORGAN CO,, 


St. Louls, Mo. 


Nashville, Tenn, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

















HIGHEST 
AWARD 








WON BY THE 


SOTM AER, 





FROM A JURY COMPOSED OF 


Avtists, Teachers, Amateurs, 


Pupils, Schools and the Public. 


Sohmer c& Co., 


NEW YORK, 
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SOHMER. 


e te) 

VERYONE 

world’s fair 
piano, 

Every dealer who visits the exposition will be de- 
lighted with a display of Sohmer pianos, the equal of 
which has never before been shown. 

Everyone who handles the Sohmer pianos will go 
home encouraged to new endeavors by the magnifi- 
cence of the display, and with the assurance that his 
friends and neighbors who go to the fair will think 
of him for his connection with such 


who goes to Chicago to visit the 


will see and hear the Sohmer 


the more a 
house. 

Every one who does not handle the Sohmer piano will, 
while visiting the fair, make a careful examination of 
them, and wish it were his good fortune to have them 
on his list. 

Every teacher who visits the fair and plays upon 
the Sohmer piano will be charmed with its beauty of 
tone and action, and will bear the impression home 
with them. 

Every person who already owns a Sohmer piano 
and visits the fair, seeing the Sohmer display, will be 
proud of the instrument they possess, and think the 
more of it ever after. 

Every person interested in tone or in mechanical 
means of tone production or in varnish work and 
interested in the 


7 


architectural wood work will be 
Sohmer display. 

And as a very goodly number of these several 
classes of folks are going to Chicago this summer it’s 
a safe venture that the Sohmer exhibit will well re- 
pay its makers for the trouble and outlay. 








The firm of Ensminginger & Brown, musical instrument dealers, 
at Galion, Ohio, was dissolved by mutual consent on February 4. 
The business will be continued by Mr. M. L. Mr. 
Brown retiring to take a position on the road as traveling salesman 


Ensminginger, 


Ivory is becoming more plentiful owing to the gradual opening 
up of Africa by exploring expeditions. It is said that the stock of 
dead ivory still held by the natives is enough to supply the world for 
acentury. By the end of that time enterprising hunters will probably 
have succeeded in killing off all the ivory bearing animals, and then 
the consumers will have to fall back on celluloid or some other sub- 
stitute. The trade, if taken charge of now, might be protected for 
other centuries; but, asa rule, each generation looks out for itself, re- 
specting all such supplies as furs, fishes, forests, ivory, &c.—Phila- 
delphia “* Ledger.” 


| 





The Late H. CG. Hollenberg. 


HE news of the death of H.G. Hollenberg 
reached us last week too late for more thana brief record 
of the fact. Weare therefore pleased to be able to publish to- 
day a short sketch of his career, for which we are indebted 
to the Little Rock ‘‘ Gazette” of February 11 
Mr. H. G. Hollenberg 


Sixth and Cumberland streets, yesterday morning 


died at the family residence, corner 
at 9 


o'clock. The deceased was in his 73d year. Hisdeath was 
due to an attack of grip, from which he suffered more 
than a year ago and from which he never recovered. 

He had been confined to his bed for several weeks, but 
his condition was not considered serious until a few days 
ago, when his physician pronounced his case hopeless, 
which 
sadly by the bedside waiting for the dreaded inevitable, 


since 


The deceased was one of the oldest piano dealers in this | 


country, having first engaged in the business in New 
York city. 
1853, his business spreading over the entire South, and 


He established a music house at Memphis in 


especially throughout Arkansas. 

In 1879 he established a branch house in this city, which 
was conducted in connection with the Memphis house until 
1886, when it passed under the management and control of 
his son, F. B. T. Hollenberg, who in 1887 merged this house 
into a stock company and has conducted the business since 
In 
1888 the Memphis house was closed and Mr. Hollenberg 


under the -name of the Hollenberg Music Company. 


retired from active business and has since that time made 
his home in this city. He wasa finely educated man, cour- 
teous, modest and retiring. 
joyed the time spent in his company on account of his lit- 
musical attainments. His 
many circles. Deceased leaves a widow and two sons, F. 
B. T. Hollenberg, 
Boston. 


erary and loss will be felt in 


time his wife and son have been watching | 


He had many friends, who en- | 


of this city, and H. W. Hollenberg, of | 


The funeral will take place from Christ’s Church this | 


afternoon at 3 o'clock. The services will be conducted by 
Bishop Hollord N. Pierce, after which the rgmains will be 


interred in Mount Holly Cemetery. 


of March 15, 1886, contained the following : 





details of piano m 
1848, 


in under the hrm 


and 

began the manufacturing o | 

his name at No. 15 Franklin stre 
His partner 

" 1 


his in 1853 and opened 


his own 


dying and 


1858, in connection with J. C. Li 


gant store in Huntsville, Ala., tl 
} +} 


rudely interrupted by the war 


turned to Memphis, broken in f« 





went to work assiduously to build 
skill as a violinist made him a most welcome acq 
any musical gatheri1 His friends appreciated | 





persistence, and it was not long before his musi 
a permanent feature of Memphis. 

The business of the large establishment has been gro 
year by year until it now stands among the first of th 
South. 
clusively to the violin he would to-day rank among 


Had the subject of this sketch devoted himself ex- 





He had a most delicate 


] 


lav 
nayea 


foremost performers in America. 
mastery over the instrument and } with both feeling 


and power. 


After the Fire. 


HE Meuser & Co., piano manufacturers, de- 





sire to announce to the public that they have tem- 
porary quarters 1n the three-story building of Mr. F. Paln 
located at Crystal Park, where they are now working, witl 
the expectation of securing a more suitable place in a very 


short time, where they expect to be in 


full operation within 


ired the services of Mr. E 


four weeks. 
D. Riley as their agent. 


They also have sect 
The public will favor them and 
benefit by waiting until their instruments are ready for the 
market.—Canton (Ohio) 


J. W. Greene & Co. Flooded. 
HEN J. W. Greene & Co. opened their ware- 


rooms this morning the gentlemen were surprised 


‘** Times-Democrat.” 


to find that a small deluge was on. During the night the 


; | water pipe of the radiators in the Ann Arbor offices let 
Concerning the deceased the Memphis ‘‘ Sunday Times” | 


| the whole night. 


Few men have done more in a quiet, unostentatious way | 
for the cause of music in Memphis than Mr. H. G. Hollen- | 


berg. 
1821. 
seven year apprenticeship in the art of piano manufactur- 
ing in Germany, and traveled all over Europe, acquiring 
skill as a musician as well as a thorough knowledge of the 


This gentleman was born in Hanover, Germany, in 


He received an excellent education, and served a 


loose and the water evidently ran in a steady stream during 
Several pianos were saturated and prac- 
tically destroyed. The damage will reach a few thousand 
dollars.—Toledo (Ohio) ‘‘ Bee.” 


Piano men are organizing to secure amendment to the building 





laws. They want 13 inch walls instead of those of 9 inches in thick- 
ness. They argue that this will compelevery family to have a piano 
while with some walls one piano does for a whole row of houses 
Philadelphia ‘* Record.”"—Ha! ha! 
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A. B. CHASE 
PIANOS 


HAVE NO SUPERIOR. 


New York Warerooms, 86 Fifth Avenue, 


Factory and Main Office, Norwalk, Ohio. 


























CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
226 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, February 18, 1893. 


Trade Dull. 


RADE has really been dull this week, and in 


addition there has been considerable excitement re- 
lating to the worldefair withdrawls, and some unfortunate 
articles which have appeared in our leading dailies relative to 
one of the oldest and the leading manufacturing concerns 


in the East, of which the less said the better. 
The Dinner. 

The trade dinner comes off this evening at the Union 

good attendance is expected. 
A Hinze Deal. 

The C. Hinze Piano Company have arranged with the 
Chickering-Chase Brothers Company to handle the Hinze 
piano in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, a portion of 
Indiana, and the city of Richmond, Va., and vicinity. 


League Club, anda 


Swenson Returns. 
Mr. F. E. Swenson, an old Chicago salesman, who has 
been absent in the South a number of years, has returned 
to the city, and will be connected with the Rice-Macy 
Piano Company. 
The Lester Representative. 

Mr. Lee Fisher, representing the Lester Piano Company, 
of Philadelphia, is in town to-day, on a trip as far west as 
Salt Lake and as far north as Duluth. Mr. Fisher says his 
trip so far has been extremely satisfactory. 


Starck & Strack. 


The Western manufacturers are certainly looked upon | 


with more respect at the present time than ever, and this is 


| extensively by Fischer 


their minds to make pianos which will compel respect. 
Among the makers in this city who have so determined the 
Starck & Strack Piano Company may be placed. This 
company are using fine material and a first-class action. 
Their cases and finish are to be highly commended. The 
tone is of excellent quality and the power is quite unusual 
for an upright piano, the only style of instrument yet 
essayed by them. They are already meeting with the suc- 
cess which their pianos merit, and in some instances they 
have carried off the palm in competition with instruments 





of acknowledged reputation, which they have the docu- 
| ments to prove. The most of their dealers have already 
acknowledged the merits of these new candidates for favor, 
| both by written word and duplicating their orders. Alto- 

gether the Starck & Strack Company are to be congratu- 
| lated on being so quickly recognized as makers of strictly 
| first-class instruments. 
| Mr. Geo. Gerber, a well-known dealer of Milwaukee, 
| Wis., has addressed the following letter to Messrs. Starck 
& Strack 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 14, 1893. 

Starck & Strack Piano Company, Chicago, /1l 
As each piano arrives from your factory I am more 
I am fully convinced that they 


Mess? 
GENTLEMEN 
convinced of their worth and merits. 
are honestly made, the material and workmanship being first-class, 
Wishing you the success you surely deserve, 
GERBER 


and the tone is grand. 


Yours truly, GGo 


I am, 
Visitors. 

The visitors of this week have been Mr. William B. 
Roberts, of Kansas City ; Mr. John W. Stevens, represent- 
ing Messrs. Peek & Son, New York ; Mr. E. E. Perry, rep- 
resenting the Anderson Piano Company, of Rockford, II1.; 
Mr. E. N. Kimball and Major Howes, of Messrs. Hallet & 
Davis, Boston; Mr. De Volney Everett, representing 
Messrs. Sohmer & Co., New York; Mr. W. Harry Poole, 
with Messrs. C. C. Briggs & Co., of Boston; Mr. O. L 
Braumuller, of the Braumuller Piano Company, of New 
York, who returns home because he is temporarily sold out, 
but means to arrange for a larger output; Mr. Fred. Engel- 
Y., who leaves either to-day or Monday for the East. As 
is well known this terminates their effort to establish an 
action factory in this neighborhood. 

A Letter of Appreciation. 

Among the many letters received by Lyon & Healy in re- 
gard to the Fischer piano poster originated by them and used 
in New York and Lyon & Healy in 





| 


simply because the majority of the makers have made up | 





Chicago, the following voices the universal sentiment to a 
nicety 

Vessrs. Lyon & Healy 

GENTLEMEN—We beg t - thanks for the *‘ Fischer poster ”’ re- 
ceived. To say that it is tl ost magnificent and attractive poster 
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hardt, of Messrs. Roth & Engelhardt, of St. Johnsville, N. | 





| 
} 


| house in an old village. 
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we have ever seen gotten up for any purpose whatever is but feebly 


* * * It isso entirely different from 


expressing our opinion of it 
anything else that it cannot fail to attract attention and make a last- 
ing impression upon everyone who sees it 


Very truly, DETROIT 
About the Fair. 


The writer had thought that the differences between the 


Music COMPANY 


concerns who thought proper to withdraw their exhibits 
from the world’s fair and the officials of the exposition 
would be so adjusted as to satisfy all the parties concerned, 
but it looks now as though such would not be the case, and 
that the musical instrument exhibit will have to be con- 
tinued minus the leading Eastern piano manufacturers 
ir now that the 


There may be one exception, however. I he: 
Chickering concern are reconsidering and that they may 
still become one of the leading attractions in the fair 

I confess that I have never thoroughly understood how 
anyone could conceive that an exhibitor was going to be 
compelled to accept an award in view of the fact that the 
application blanks distinctly directed the applicants to state 
their position on this particular point at the time of making 
their application for space, and latter on when the rules 
were published, Rule IX. unmistakably says : ‘t Any exhibi 


tor may have his exhibit exempt from examination for 
award by notifying the executive committee on awards.” 
Mr. I. N. Camp says that if the disaffected parties had only 
taken him into their confidence he feels that he could have 
influenced the. officials to eliminate any obnoxious regula- 
tions. 

As the the 


management has been impeached, and the Chicago papers 


case now stands officials feel that their 


speak bitterly against the Eastern manufacturers who have 
withdrawn at this late day. 


Buying a Violin. 
RTICLES on violins, both old and new, in 
Violin World,” have 


me very much and have induced me to relate some of my 


recent issues of the ‘ interested 
experiences in search of ‘‘ Cremonas.’ 


No doubt every violinist has, at some time or other, a 
wild desire to possess a fine old instrument, and, if neces- 
into 


have the 


sary, converts any objects of value he may possess 


hard cash in order to gratify this wish. Some 


‘‘violin craze” worse than others. At one time I was an 


‘old violin” crank—talked of nothing else, dreamt of 
‘Strads” and indulged in day dreams, in which the scene 
of action was New Jersey or Connecticut, perhaps an old 


Here I unearthed an old *: fiddle,” 


| broken and consigned to some out of the way corner of the 
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Unsurpassed for Fine Tone, Elegant Cases 





and Superiority of Action Work. 
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MANUFACTURERS, 


246, 248 & 250 W. Lake Street, 
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ME WAS NUT BUILT [NA DAY” 
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oe The History of a success is always interesting. 


NO PIANO to-day before the American public has met with more 


flattering success than that attained and maintained by the 


Neeianos'): 


Facts are Stubborn. Constantly increasing BUSINESS the best 
proof of SUCCESS. 





Manufacturing the Entire Piano. Over Fifty Different Styles, in all 


the popular Native and Foreign Woods. 





LIVE DEALERS WHO WISH TO CONSULT THEIR OWN BEST INTERESTS AND THAT OF THEIR 
PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMERS WILL BE AMPLY REPAID BY AN INVESTIGATION OF THE PRODUCTS OF 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 


FACTORIES AND MAIN OFFICES: 
“ie Mh - Ms 


George, Gerard and Howard Sts., ‘ | Bek 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
157 Tremont 5t., 98 Fifth Avenue, 


OVER SIX ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE. 
BOSTON. | be _ NEw YORK. 


Vy WAREROOMS: 
/ 
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a / WAREROOMS: WAREROOMS: i 


262 and 264 26, 28 and 30 
Illustrated Catalogues 
EXAMINATION 
Free by Mail Wabash fivenue, O'Farrell Street, 


to Any Address. GHICAGO. SAN oe SOLICITED. 
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garret. In spite of its condition I recognized the work of 
one of the immortal masters, bought the relic for a trifle, 
and was made at once rich and deliriously happy. ‘‘’”T'was 
but a dream,” My actual experiences had no such results. 
I found nothing great, and my purchases were sometimes 
profitable, and occasionally they were otherwise. 

I took advantage of every opportunity to see and, if pos- 
sible, to play on violins of note, and went long distances to 
see a ‘‘ good” instrument which perhaps I had heard of as 
being for sale. I was not—nor am I now—a capitalist, but 
my little savings were always ready at hand for bargains. 

It happened that in my travels I came across a man in a 
town not 100 miles from New York who had a number of 
violins which it seems had come into his possession in the 
course of trade. He apparently knew but little of, their 
value, as he asked a big price for the inferior instruments 
and offered the good ones for a comparatively small sum. 
In the lot were two violins which I wanted. One a small 
sized instrument of fine workmanship and evidently 
Italian, which I secured at my own price. 
a French imitation of Stradivarius, a remarkably fine 
copy, which I should have liked for my own use. 
$125. He wanted $150, and obstinately stuck to that 
figure, although I laid the cash temptingly before him. 

I left him, thinking to strike him in better humor and 
ready to accept my offer at some other time. Several days 
later I visited him again, and you can imagine my surprise 
and bitter disappointment to find the instrumentgone. Sold! 
To a New York dealer, who evidently had made the same 
discovery as I, for $100. 1 was furious, but that availed me 
absolutely nothing. As for the eccentric old storekeeper, by 
way of consolation he calmly offered to sell me an ordinary 
old German fiddle, worth perhaps $40, for $300, which great 
opportunity I also failed to take advantage of. 

I had almost forgotten the incident when some months 
later it was suddenly recalled to my mind. 

One evening I attended a private musical gathering at 
which I had been requested to assist in the rendering of a 
composition for string instruments, and here met the dealer 
neh violin. It happened 


The other was 


I offered 





who had secured the coveted Fr 
that he was seated next to me while we were playing, and 
the tone of his instrument attracted my attention, and at 
the conclusion of the number I requested permission to 
look at it. The moment 1 had the violin in my hand I rec- 
ognized it as my ‘‘lost friend.” I did not reveal having 
seen it before, but simply commented on its fine appear- 
ance and beautiful quality of tone. ‘Oh. was the 
reply with a self satisfied smile. ‘‘ That is a Stradivarius.” 
‘‘ How much do you want forit?” Iasked. * 
hundred dollars.” Whew! I was too full for utterance. 


yes! 


Fourteen 


Sometimes my investigations would bring to light a pa- 
thetic story, poverty necessitating the sacrifice of fine in- 
struments, made perhaps more valuable to their awners by 
memories and associations, cases of misplaced confidence 
and trust in those who posed as friends. 

So, for instance, a friend told me one evening of an old 
violin, which he understood was valued very highly, and 
owing to circumstances could probably be bought at a low 
figure. The instrument was in the possession of a lady in 
New York city, to whom it ‘had been left by her husband 
when he died three years previously. That the latter had 
thought much of the violin was evidenced by the fact that 
he carried an insurance against fire on it and had refused 
to sell it for $400 cash. Knowing this his widow had re- 
tained the instrument as a sort of reserve fund, and now 
that she needed money had decided to part with it. 1 
called on the lady, the case was brought out, and the mo- 
ment the lid was raised I saw that there must be some 
mistake, for what lay before me was not a fine violin, but a 
$10 factory made ‘ fiddle.” 

I could not 
conversation elicited a fact which seemed to me to offer an 
explanation. It appeared that an acquaintance of the former 
owner occasionally borrowed the instrument to play at 
some concert. It seems that not very long after the death 
of the husband he called and asked the same favor of the 
A few days later he returned 


understand what it meant, and after some 


widow, which was granted. 
and the violin case was put away ona shelf in a closet by 
the lady, just as it was handed to her, even without opening 
it. This made no difference, however, for she couldn't tell 
one violin from another. There is little room for doubt, 
though, that her ignorance was imposed upon, and a cheap 
affair snbstituted for the prized instrument by the “‘ friend,” 
who, by the way, never appeared on the scene again. 

A similar case came to my notice recently, and goes to 
show that it is well to exercise more than ordinary prudence 
in the care of one’s violin, particularly if it be a good one. 

As the number of violinists daily increases so does the 
demand for violins become larger. It 
that at least 10 per cent. of those who take up the study of the 


is safe to assume 


violin will retain their interest in it, and sooner or later will 
naturally long for and make efforts to obtain a fine instru- 
ment. Of this 10 per cent. probably 9 per cent. will start 
out to look for an old instrument, haying perhaps all the 
way from $100 to $1,000 to invest. They will have no diffi- 


culty in finding an ‘‘old violin.” Of course not; the num- 
ber is always increasing, and they can get one for almost 
any price they want to pay. The other 1 per cent. are more 


level headed. They have looked into matters sensibly and 





have determined to buy a new violin, artistically made on 


“A BIG SHIPMENT.” 
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old principles, however, and at a price that usually appears 
to ‘‘ old violin” fiends as perfectly outrageous. 

The question I wish to put to these poor deluded mortals 
is : ‘‘ What do they pay for, or rather want to pay for age 
tone, both quantity and 


(generally manufactured) or 


quality ?” The possessor of the new violin takes a pleasure 
in it atonce, which increases as time goes on, and the instru- 
ment, from constant playing on, grows better—that is, its 
tone grows more mellow, though it loses none of its power 
old violin,” on the other hand, if he 


is not such a crank that his judgment becomes warped, 


The purchaser of the ‘ 


generally discovers that he has been swindled, and in many 
cases, after having sawed away for years at an instrument 


with no tone, which would not meet the demands made 


upon it even by the average violinist, disposes of it and se- 
cures a new violin, having lost just so many years of pleas- 
ure and gratification, which this same violin or one just like 
I 


peen 


bued with 


it might have afforded him had he not im 
‘** old violin ” ideas. 

I do not mean to imply by all this that old 
ferior to the new 
course, many fine instruments in existence, the work of old 


violins are in- 
ones of some makers. There are, of 
masters, and not necessarily the product of the more famous 
maker’s skill. But it must certainly be evident and clear 
to everyone who will give the subject some careful thought, 
that the Italian violin makers must have run establishments 
about the size of some of our large New England mills, and 
then worked night and day to have turned out all the in- 
struments accredited to them. At any rate that is the con- 
clusion I came to some years ago. I then discarded all my 


‘‘old violins,” purchasing a new one made right in the 


heart of New York city, which I have used 
value more than any old violin I have seen which would 


ever since and 


have been within my limit of price, $500. 

The manufacture of ‘‘ old violins” is a large and thriving 
industry, as is now well known, and as long as a credu- 
to be fooled and 
There is, 


however, an apparent increase of interest for new violins, 


lous ‘‘ musical” public remains content 


defrauded the industry will continue to flourish. 


which I am glad to note, and, as much is being done by 
our modern makers to merit this appreciation, they are 
sure to have their innings sooner or later.—‘‘ Violin World.” 


»f Macomb, Ill 
that place and moved to Kewanee, I 


A. B. Rogers, , has sold out his music business at 


The Steinway C he American Legion of Honor, com- 








nway piano establishment, cele- 
New York Maenner- 
street, with a concert, supper and dance. 


ot em 





posed largely l f e Ste 
brated its first anniversary on February 15 at the 


chor Hall, 203 East Fifty-sixth 


their services were Miss 
1 and Jacques Friedberger, 


Among the artists who had volunteere 
Fannie Hirsch, Mrs. Gertrude May Stei 








pianist 
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“TWENTY-ONE TEAMS LOADED WITH 


[T\ason S Hamlin Or¢ans,. 


176 INSTRUMENTS IN ALL, 





Make a pretty. good. procession. 


Many citizens of Boston recently witnessed this display, 


however, as the Mason & Ham tin caravan passed through the streets to the Cunard 


dock, whence the Catalonia carried this enormous number of Cabinet Organs to Liverpool for 


Messrs. METZLER & CO. 


the London Agents of the Company. 


THIS IS THE LARGEST SINGLE SHIPMENT OF ORGANS EVER EXPORTED FROM THIS COUNTRY.” 
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High Grade Upright Pianos. 

















MANUFAC rage a 
ALL KINDS 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
mailed postpaid. 


H. BEHRENDT, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Exporter, 


160 Friedrich Str., BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


WM.A.POND & CO. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


In addition to their own yt popular publications, 

keep all the Sheet Music and Music Books published in 

this country, together with the celebrated Schuberth, 

Boosey, Peters, Litoff and all other principal 

foreign editions 

New Illustrated Catalogues of Violins, Banjos, 
Guitars, Vlutes, Harps, Cornets, Strings and 
all other Musical Instruments mailed free. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Of various makes at lowest prices. Write us if you 
intend purchasing. 





THE 8. L. HOUSE CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
125 and 127 South Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We have REMOVED 
from 819 BROADWAY to our 
NEW BUILDING, 


18 East 22d Street, 


NEV TORE. 





Special attention given to supplying the wants of 
teachers in every department of music. Correspondence | 
solicited. All letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Send for catalogue. Everything in the musical line. 


CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


JAMES CAMPION, 


698 & 700 East 148th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks 


Sawed, Engréved a and Carved. 








NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA con's 


CHIN REST. 





Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest. 

For sale by wy Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of $1.25 b; 


Turning, Scroll and Band Sawing ELIAS HOWE C0 


ADAM SCHAAF, GRoLLMAN MFG.CO., 


Manufacturer of Pianos. MANUFACTURERS OF 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 


88 Court St., 
«5 Boston, Mass 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM ; 


276 West Madison Street, | 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
Moderate, 


PIANOS 





PIANO STOOLS 
‘SIUVIS ONY 


Prices | 


71 and 73 
University Place, 


Cor. r3th St., 


Hew York City, 


CMICAGO. 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ARE FAST BECOMING 


EAVORITES. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 





Schiller Piano Co., 


T. B HARMS & CO. 
HAMILTON S. GORDON, 





OREGON, IIIT... 
THE GENUINE SOLID ARM 


FRANK B. CONVERSE BANJOS. 


Manufactured under Mr. CONVERSE’S personal supervision. 





K B.CONY 
|/None Genuine without wr ERSe Unequaled in Brilliancy, 


rf 





this 
Trade Mark. 


Power, Resonance 
and Durability. 





TRADE MARK. 


Having purchased from Frank B. Converse all his valuable Patents and Trade Mark, | am prepared to 


supply the Genuine Sotid Arm Frank B, Converse Banjos. 


The Converse Banjo is supported throughout its entire length by a solid arm and 


strengthening bar, consisting of but one solid piece of wood, 


In most of the Banjos now sold, even those commanding high prices, the arm and strengthening bar con- 


| sist of two pieces—the strengthening bar doweled and glued intothe arm. This results in three defects : 


1. Lack of stability and firmness in a doweled joint. 

2. Areliance on glue to retain the doweled joint. 

3. The shrinkage of the dowel causes weakness at the point where it should have the utmost firmness 
and solidity. 

Where these defects exist there will be a tendency in the arm to spring forward, thus raising the strings 


| from the finger board, and rendering it difficult to press them down. 


THE SOLID ARM CONVERSE IS WITHOUT THESE DEFECTS. 


Send for Circular and Catalogue. 


13 East Fourteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEVENS & KLOCK ORGAN CO., 


MARIETTA, 





OHTO, 


Seven Octave Combination Pipe and Reed 


N 
N 
SSS 


SSS 


Organs in Piano Cases, finished 


in all fancy woods. 


ABSOLUTELY HIGH GRADE. 


Catalogue on application. 





i” PREPARATION NOW: 


Ros'T'sS 


DIRECTORY 


- OFTHE. . 


MUSIC TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


1so0s. 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 
Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Established 
1849, 


C.K. STIMPSOR 
&C0., . 


Manufacturers 


Carved Legs, 
TRUSSES, 


PILASTERS, &c., 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos, 


Westfield, Mass. 





A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY PERSON 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 


H, A. ROST, Publisher. 


For advertising rates and further particulars address 


0. HAUTER, 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 


Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





GEORGE, G. SAXE. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO. 


ESTEY & SASE, 
Estey Organs and Kstey Pianos, 


5 East Fourteenth Street, 


NEW YORK. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO..,|- 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


LLORING Q BLAKE ORGAN CoO. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 








PIANO ORGAN 
COMPANY, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANOS, oe NEEDHAM ORUANS 


UNEXCELLED FOR WORLD FO 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





2 aes 6 mie : 


ta Se 








E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS, H, PARSONS, Prasipent 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: 

NEW ZEALAND—Mu 
church. 

INDIA—T. Bevan & Co., Calcutta. 

BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero 


(For American Agencies address Home ¢ 


NER & THOMPSON 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amoexivce, London. 
RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 
AUSTRALIA-Svurron Bros 
GERMANY —Boéume & Son, 


ie HIGHEST TYPE.” 


ECK PIANOS” 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, HIGH CLASS 


360,000.00. 01 @a AA PIANO CP ont. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, 


SUMMIT MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO COVERS 


In Plush, Felt, Fleece, Gossamer and Rubber. 
PIANO STOOLS. 
SILK AND PLUSH SCARFS. 
Lambrequins. Curtains. Portieres. 


13 EAST 17th STREET, 
1 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 


.. Melbourne. 


Gera- Reuss. )ffice as above.) 
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M. E. STRAGT, 
SEC’Y AN 
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Ret. Broad way anc 





HUGO KRAEMER, Proprietor. 


WENTWORTH 


41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


rade 





Manufactures the Highest ¢ 


PIANOS 


S. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET 


‘| WOODS # VENEERS 


Where we are not repre. 
sented. Catalogue, &c.,free 





AGENTS WANTE 
MILLER ORGAN C0, 


PA. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
204 CENTRE STREET, 
(Formerly occupied by NEW YORK. 


Danigts & Co.) 





LEBANON, 
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Pianos Breed Cerms. 


ERE is one of those articles that fill space in | 


daily papers, and that would make piano men laugh 

were it not for the petty annoyance they cause by making 

an impression on the minds of some ignorant people. This 
omes from the New York Sunday ‘‘ Mercury :” 

‘‘In all the talk we have heard about the cholera, and the 

almost certain prospect of its spread over Europe and in- 

troduction into this country in the coming summer, there is 


one prolific source of infection which nobody seems to have 
thought about,” remarked a prominent New York physician 
yesterday to a ‘‘ Mercury” reporter. ‘‘ The only references 
I have seen to it have been brief paragraphs in the London 
‘Musical Times’ and the but anything the 
‘Lancet’ considers of a dangerous nature to call attention 
to should certainly claim attention from our American 
officials, politicians and medical men, who claim to be doing 
so much to save us from the dreadful plague, especially in 
this quadro-centennial year, when an epidemic would prac- 


‘ Lancet,’ 


tically nullify all the efforts we have made to display the 
results of our four centuries of civilization and marvelous 
progress. The source of danger to which I refer is in the 
musical instruments which have now become a settled part, 
if not a necessity in every American household. There is 
scarcely any well to do American household that does not 
contain some devotee of music. And even if it did not, the 
piano is regarded as a necessary part of the furniture. 
Now, while a piano distributes sweet harmony it can also 
be one of the most fruitful distributors of disease and death 
from the germs of cholera. An ordinary garment exposed 
to infection can be quickly and pretty completely disin- 
fected, but this is not the case with the clothing of a piano. 

‘* Now, people may not stop to think, or they may not 
know that a piano contains a multitudinous lot of cloths, 
baizes, felts, broadcloth and woolen materials in its com- 
plex mechanism. It is next to impossible to get at these to 
properly disinfect them. It is questionable, indeed, whether 
this is ever properly done. Few—very few pianos—are 
ever properly and regularly cleaned out. Every joint of a 
piano action is bushed with fine felt or broadcloth, and the 
gases generally used for disinfectant purposes cannot reach 
them unless extreme care is used, and this is never done by 
the workmen or others who undertake toclean pianos. Dust 
accumulates in these cloths in the joints, which become the 
receptacles for all kinds of dangerous germs. 

‘* Now, it is well known among musicians that the chief 
centre in Germany for the manufacture of cheap pianos is 
Hamburg, and, too, more especially in the slums of St. 
Pauli, where the cholera raged most virulently and deadly. 
In fact, piano and other musical instrument making is the 
chief industry and source of employment of the people who 
live in these slums, and these people are, perhaps, person- 
ally the most uncleanly to be found anywhere in all Chris- 
tendom. 

‘* Owing to the duty, it is true that there are not very 
many of the cheaper class of pianos imported to the United 
States, but there is a comparatively large importation of 
the more expensive pianos. 

‘* They are all made by the same class of people, as far as 
cleanliness goes. But the English demand for the cottage 
or cheaper class of pianos is almost entirely supplied from 
the purlieus of St. Pauli, and if cholera gets a strong foot- 
hold in England there is all the more danger, if not cer- 
tainty of its getting to the United States. Wedo, however, 
import large quantities of other musical instruments from 
Hamburg and North Germany, such as accordions, &c. In 
fact nearly all these musical instruments in this country 
come from there. Thousands of pianos and tens of thou- 
sands of other instruments were 
Hamburg when the cholera was rife there last fall. 


in course of construction 
in 
These were all for export to England or the United States 
and Canada. 

‘*T might say that Canada is in most danger from this 
source. It makes no musical instruments itself and the 
cheapness of the Hamburg pianos and the absence of 
heavy duty make it a special field, next to England, for 
their sale by Hamburg manufacturers. But perhaps the 
greatest danger will come from the pianos manufactured 
right here in the United States, especially New York and 
Boston, where much work of this kind The 
fine broadcloth used in the joints almost all comes through 
Hamburg. We do not make any broadcloth fine enough 
or suitable for this purpose in the United States, and thus 


so is done. 
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| the hundreds of pianos that are now being made in this 
city to distribute sweet music and harmony in our homes 
may also be the instruments of death—the distributers of 
plague.” 

Regarding this latter point the superintendent of a 
large piano house on Fifth avenue said: ‘‘The use of im- 
ported cloths for bushing the joints is undoubtedly a source 
of danger, but of course it is not our business or to our 
interests to say anything about it. However, I am not so 
hidebound in trade or controlled by sales and profits as to 
deny a danger that exists to the whole people. I believe 
that Congress and the health officials are honestly endeay- 
oring to do all they can to keep out the dreaded cholera, and 
I would make a suggestion through the ‘ Mercury.’ The 
question of restricting immigration is one of the means 
thought of to save us from the plague, and there is one class 
of persons that should be kept out altogether. These are 
the piano makers and all people who work in cloths. There 
is no doubt that, whatever the cause may be, piano makers 
are the most careless people imaginable in the matter of 
cleanliness. I was strongly shocked myself one day when 
the cholera was raging in Hamburg to learn that our fore- 
man had employed half a dozen piano makers fresh from 
the St. Pauli slums in Hamburg. Besides, they came to 
this country on one of the ships that had been quaraxtined 
down the bay. 

‘* We got rid of them just as quick as I could reach the 
foreman with orders for their discharge. At that time large 
numbers of these workmen came here, and I have no doubt 
that hundreds of them went to work immediately in this 
city and Boston. An immigrant comes here poor ; he must 
go to work at once for his bread, and the temptation to get 
men cheap rules so with many employers that there are not 
likely to be any questions asked as to where he comes from 
if he works cheap. When every source of possible infec- 
tion is being considered I do think this one we speak of 
should demand consideration.” 








Kranich & Bach’s New Desks. 
RANICH & BACH are now using on their 


piano an improved desk. Heretofore the plush cov- 
ered desks have been a feature of their instruments, but 
appreciating the fact that plush in time becomes worn, 
they have substituted in its place a finished wooden desk, 
which opens and closes the same as the ones they have 
been using, but is fully as handsome and far more durable. 
They are finished in the same material as the cases and 
correspond to them, while the unique manner in which the 
desks fold into a panel is still observed. 


—Mr. H. Kranich, who has been South for the past two weeks, will 
continue his sojourn until about March 1, taking in portions of Florida 
before returning. 

Mr. A. Cavaillé Cole, the celebrated French organ builder, has 
just constructed a new instrument for the Archbishop of Reims. The 
expense is defrayed by the Count Chandon, who is no less celebrated 
as a lover of art than as a maker of champagne. 

The French “ Annuaire des Artistes ’’ for 1893, just published, con- 
tains the addresses of all musical artists, of all musical instrument 
makers and music publishers. It gives the same information for all 
the departments of France, and also contains a complete list of the 
Orpheonist Societies in France. It is the only work which furnishes 
the trade with much information of importance, which would other- 
wise be confined to some few large houses. 


Robert Cocks & Co., of 6 New Burlington street, London W., Eng- 
land, the agents for the Newman Brothers’ organs, have issued a 
handsome and comprehensive catalogue of these instruments, a copy 
of which was received this week by Jack Haynes, of New York. The 
catalogue is illustrated throughout with cuts and the prices attached 
are in English money. Robert Cocks & Co. are among the oldest of 
London dealers, and are valuable agents for the Newman Brothers’ 


organs. 


P' 

city. 
thoroughly familiar with factory routine. 
will be held confidential. Address, A. Montgomery, 15 West Thirty- 
first street, New York city. 


Must understand scale drawing, pattern making and be 








FOR SALE. 


A Piano Business in one of the most prosperous com- 
munities in Southern California. 
to Four Thousand Dollars per year net. 

Address A. C. ABBOTT, 
Pomona, Los ANGELES COUNTY 





ANO FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT wanted for New York | 


All replies to this card | 


Business pays from Three | 


CAL. | 


a The European Export Trade. 


OTH the French and the German trade 
papers are filled with complaints of the falling off of 
their export trade. Mr. H. Kowalski writes respecting the 
French trade with Australia: ‘‘ Since 1870 the importation 
of French goods to Australia has considerably diminished. 
In New Zealand French trade marks are rarely to be seen, 
and the pianos are all of German origin. It is the same in 
Australia, and it is painful for us to confess that during the 
last 20 years such a change can have taken place as is indi- 
cated by the figures of imports. In 1869 France sent 
annually 2,000 pianos to Australia, Germany only 200. In 
1890 Germany sent 3,$ instruments, France only 92. 
What a revolution! We believe that the success of the 
German pianos arises from the cabinet makers’ work in 
them—a work which the French deem out of place in an 
artistic specialty where harmonious sonority united with 
solidity of mechanism ought to hold the first place.” 

Of course it is very lamentable that the Australian squat- 
ter or gold digger should regard a piano as a piece of orna- 
mental furniture, instead of being a more or less exasper- 
ating musical instrument; but if the French makers wish 
to supply the wants of the Australian market they must 
study the tastes of the Australians. But while the French 
complain of German competition, the Germans themselves 
are by no means satisfied. The ‘ Musik-Instrumenten 
Zeitung’ devotes a long article in a late number to the 
question of ‘‘ Maker and Exporter,” in which it discusses 
the matter with true Teutonic profundity. In all technical 
advances Germany surpasses all its competitors. Why, then, 
do German manufacturers, with their excellent workman- 
ship, lose their grip, where other countries, which cannot 





be compared with Germany in productiveness, can win their 
It cannot be a question of tariff, for tariffs strike all 
However excellent a German manufac- 


way? 
importers equally. 
turer may be, it remarks, he cannot satisfy the require- 
ments which the world market of to-day demands from the 
exporter. There are brilliant representatives of the Ger- 
man export trade not only in the Hanseatic towns, but in 
every industrial centre ; but they are exceptions. 

Speaking generally, the German exporter has not the 
distinguishing qualities of the Englishman in this field. 
‘Any student,” the ‘‘ Musik-Instrumenten Zeitung” con- 
tinues, ‘‘of German export trade must be speedily con- 
vinced that in almost all cases the exporter does not possess 
an adequate knowledge of the market. He does not thor- 
oughly study the market, the people, their manners and 
customs, the mercantile and financial situation, and the 
terms of credit. He is in these respects superficial, he un- 
dervalues the importance of such a knowledge, and shrinks 
from the sacrifices demanded by gaining experience. He 
does not sufficiently discriminate between the different con- 
ditions of different markets, and persists in fancying that 
what will suit one market will suit all. What is the use, 
for instance, of spending piles of money in scattering thou- 
sands of catalogues, testimonials, &c., all in good German, 

The East In- 
Why send him 


among the inhabitants of the East Indies? 
dian does not know a word of German. 
quotations of prices or rates of freight in marks and pfen- 
nigs, when he never counts except in rupees?” 

The article concludes with one practical suggestion, that 
the German consuls ought to be instructed to pay more 
attention to such mercantile details in behalf of the export 
trade, and that therefore they ought tobe professional mer- 
cantile men. 








—Friedrich Wilhelm Dérfel, the introducer of the manufacture ot 
brass instruments in Klingenthal, died January 8. 

The firm of Bock & Henrichsen, piano manufacturers in Rends- 
burg, celebrated, January 13, their twenty-fifth anniversary, having 
| succeeded the firm of Kellar in 1868. 

ESIGNS 





I Piano cases, special and catalogue styles ; also for ex- 

hibits at the world’s fair. Frets, trusses, engraving, music 
cabinets and general designing. Louis H. Marston & Robert B. 
Hotchkin, architects and designers, 715 Bort Building, Chicago, III. 








FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 
IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


| Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for )ianos, and also dimen 
| sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 





MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. ¥. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 





LNA Al le 





Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


ec PIANOS. ° 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





3D, 
( By 
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THE ANDERSON PIANO 


Possesses every merit desired in a first- 


ut 





ty ——— 


| class instrument. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


ANDERSON PIANO CO. aockroaa i 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
‘amous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Sand and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness i: 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues wil! 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rittersnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes 
Coiuw-Maezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins. Violas and ‘Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ESS 
BrRrooxzrtuyn, NI. YW. 


ZManzwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


PETIT —- 


B J ) [J PETIT BIJOU PIANO CO., P| ANO 
10 East 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGET PIANOS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, Pedal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 














It will pay you to handle them. 
A MARVEL IN CONSTRUCTION, TONE AND 
POWER, CONSIDERING THEIR SIZE 
AND PRICE. 


Just what is required for small rooms, 
flats and for renting. 















ALBANY, N.Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 


LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 





Factory and Warerooms, 


S.S. STEWART’S WORLD FAMOUS BANJOS 


Have no . uals for beauty of finish and musical qualities 
of tone. e Stewart Hanjos are used by all professional 
players. wnt for illustrated Price List and Book of In- 
formation. A specimen copy of the BANJO AND GUI.- 
TAR JOURNAL will be sent on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps. Banjo music and songs in great variety. Send 








and Second and Third Sts., 





WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


WRITE FOR PRICES, 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 


WASL 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


new york. ACTIONS. 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 16) £. 126th Street, NEW YORK. 
¢ « Phe IDissenharter -¢ 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 























HIGH GRADE. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


CONCORD, N. H. 


E & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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sw % 
MANUFACTURED (0-24 ——-, FACTORY: 
- 204, 206, 208 E. 23d St. 
Harry Coleman, New York City. 
ie . Je 





ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVERY 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE. 


These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DO LIAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness. 





DO YOUR PIANOS 
LOOK BLUE ? 


IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
HARD OIL POLISH. 






DIAMOND 
POLISH 





AT ONCE 
TERRITORY. 


First Premium, Connecticut APPLY FOR 







State Fair, 1890, 91 and ’92. 




















§. §. STEWART, 221 & 223 Church St,, 2amszsiristat® Philadelphia, Pa. 





YOURS == ( ik 
You Manufacturer 
and Carver of 
PAY ‘ 
poet Piano Legs, 
‘ LYRES and 
PRICE. PILASTERS, 
NO IN A VARIETY OF 
. STYLES. 
Exorbitant ati ars sre — prom pt- 
y attende oO. 
: aoe PRICE. FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. i 610 & 612 West 36th St. 
" —— Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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wap i eneaalialtis Old Books. 
M STEINERT & SONS have now on exhibi- 


tion some curious and interesting antiques recently 





ided to their invaluable musical museum, which is located 
n New Haven, and which awakened so much interest at 
Great Vienna exposition of music, where it was ex- 
ited during the past year. Among the curiosities now 
» be see n the store 1n this city are two magnificent old 
phonaries, or books with the antiphonal service of the 
nan Catholic Church. Both are huge, ponderous vol- 
1es, bound in sheepskin—not the cheap, degenerate sheep- 
of modern times, that splits like paper, but the tough, 
l-tanned stock of honester days, that defies the envious 

th of tim P 
kK bb xcrescences of wood and metal crop out on both 
to the distance of an inch or more to keep the precious 
olume from wearing out by lying on the lectern or stand- 
ig on the convent shelves. Big brass clasps, that might 
isten a ind the holy pages securely together, and 
1e who has not stout fingers will have as much trouble in 
) th f ba is the elfin page had with the Lady 
Brankso fo0k of Gramary No books for the bou- 
the smoking room these ; they are about as soft and 
asant to the touch as a miniature iron clad. Tips of 
and spikes of iron radiate from every vulnerable point, 
t binding and contents with such completeness 


that unless one handles the books with care a bruised finger 


skinne knuckle is likely to be received from some of 

e miscellaneous hardware which the good fathers of the 
1 conceived to be essential to the proper binding of a 

I larger of t two antiphonaries is perhaps 18 inches 
12 ind 4 thick, and it is so loaded with metal 
weight is something tremendous. The Latin title 

‘ runs, ‘I. H.S. Antiphonarium juxta novum ; Bre- 
iarium Romanum Restitutum ; Scriptum ad Usm Sororum 
Anno Domini, 1640.” In the centre isa picture 

founder of the order for which the book was written, 

1 the legend below in Latin The blessed Johanna, 
uwhter of Louis XI., sister of Charles VIII. and wife of 
XII ff France, founded the Order of the Blessed 
umonly called the Order of the Virgins of 

Ar nciatior Around the margins are the names of 

| St. John, St. Francis, St. Lawrence, St. John 
| St. Gabriel, each inclosed in a little square or tablet of 
ywn, with the supplication attached, ‘‘ Ora pro nobis.” 

1e revert f the title page is covered with a queer mix- 
e of Lat " Dutch, apparently written after the rest 
Che book contains about 600 pages witha few interpolated 


each one executed with laborious and loving skill. The 
labor is immensely augmented by the copious illumination. 
This is in all grades of elaborateness, from a simple decora- 
tive capital in red ink to a picture of the Madonna, gorge- 
ous with gilding and rich colors. The work is always 
scrupulously painstaking; sometimes it is not without 
artistic merit, though as a whole it is more noticeable for 
robustness and firmness than for delicacy. The ink is of 
the excellent quality which the old churchmen loved, and 
seems likely to hold its fine red and black while time en- 
dures. Our modern aniline stuff that changes color almost 
before it is put on would have been an abomination in their 
eyes. Almost all of the lettering seems to be brush work, 
with occasional help from the stylus in the drawings and 
the ornamental capitals. 

The other volume is in a less perfect state of repair, and 
it has lost its title page, so that its date is uncertain. From 
internal evidence it would seem to belong to an older period 
than the other. It is printed on thick parchment, which 
centuries of pious thumbing have worn at the corners until 
it has become necessary to mend the tattered pages with 
strips of paper on the margin. It is a trifle smaller than 
the other and the print is finer. It is written in a round, 
almost running hand, with strong tendencies toward the 
Gothic form of the letters. A noticeable difference in the 
appearance of the two is caused by the fact that the staves 
in this are ruled in red ink. 

The letter is not so regular or perfect as in the other, 
but the artist has spent even more time in the execution of 
elaborate capitals and illustrations. There are several illu- 
minated borders, traced with industrious care, and contain- 
ing some truly extraordinary drawing, in which it is diffi- 
The good monk’s zeal evi- 





cult to tell dogs from rabbits. 
dently outran his technic. Some of the figure drawing, 
however, and there are some pictures of the 
Virgin that are really good. Both 
ample style, four letters to the inch, 
e,a bulky reproach to our niggardly 


is mach better, 
books are in the same 
10 inches to the line, 
eight lines to the pag 
vest pocket bibles and railway novels, with their ruinous ef- 
fects on the eyesight. Days were evidently longer then than 
they are now, and a pious brother would think his life well 
spent in copying such a book. Satan could have little hold 
over one so diligently absorbed by night and by day copy- 
ing without mistakes. In only one place does an error 
appear, and there six letters are covered with gilding and 
repainted in colors, the fanciful style covering up the slip 
better than any attempt at erasure could have done. 








Bollinger Burned Out. 

. BOLLINGER, of Fort Smith, Ark., was 
bursed out on the 13th inst., losing some 20 organs 
as well as small goods. The 
insurance. Mr. Bollinger himself had a very 
narrow escape, as the adjoining building fell in on his 
store, and he was severely cut and bruised in making his 


and nine is 


pianos, loss 


covered by 


way to the street. 
J ANTED—Agentsto solicit orders for “* Hand’s Harmony Chart,’ 


Hamilton S. 
B. Converse in the manufacture of the Converse banjos. 


guitar 22 different styles and for the banjo 17. 
instruments combine a variety of 35 separate styles. 


Athol, Mass., 


formerly of Otto Schindler & Co., 
musical strings. 


The Converse Banjos. 


S will be noticed from the advertisement ap- 
pearing in this issue of Tue Musicat Courier Mr. 
Gordon has become interested with Mr. Frank 


Mr. Converse has been since 1855 prominently associated 


with the banjo, both as a professional performer and a 
manufacturer. 


He claims as a specially desirable feature of his instru- 


ment that the finger board extends the entire length and 
gives solidity ; that the liability of springing is less, and 
that the tone is strongerand of better carrying quality than 
can be produced from a banjo with a doweled finger board 
and rim brace. 


Mr. Hamilton S. Gordon is well known as a progressive 


business man and the association cannot but result benefi- 
cially to both the gentlemen interested. 


A full line embracing the different sizes of banjos will be 


manufactured. 


Rice Musical String Company. 


Spec of the industries connected with the 


music trade are especially interesting to investigate, 


and none more so perhaps than that ot making musical 
strings. 


One of the largest in the country is that of the Rice 


Musical String Company, of 161 West Twenty-ninth street, 
New York City. 


Here are kept running constantly thirty-two automatic 


machines for spinning the wire on silk and gut, besides nu- 
merous other machines for cutting the wire 
it for these spinning machines. 


and preparing 


The variety of strings made is almost endless for the 


violin, viola, violoncello, contra bass, guitar, banjo, zither, 
harp, mandolin and auto-harp. 


They are made from plain steel, silvered steel, gilded 


and pure silver wire ; from silk and gut. 


For the violin alone there are 28 different styles, for the 
The other 


Thirty-five women besides a force of men are required to 


manipulate the machines and dispose of the product. 


The wire is all imported, and the silk used is from the 
silk mills. 
The Rice Musical String Company have acquired almost 


a national reputation on their silver G violin strings, and 
they are handled by those musical instrument dealers 
cater for a professional patronage. 


who 


The superintendent of the factory is Mr. Otto Schindler, 
Boston, manufacturers of 


Mr. Schindler has had an extensive experience, and is 


thoroughly qualified in every particular to maintain the 
quality and to extend the reputation of these goods. 








\ improved edition, which will enable anyone tc produce all 
fundamental major and minor chords, or transpose any scale, on 
piano or organ, in fifteen minutes’ time without previous instruction | 
Sells in every house containing an instrument Send $1. | 
182 and 184 Wabash | 


in music 
for sample and termsto Nin. S. Hand Company, 
avenue, Chicago, Ill 


Ww’ NTED 


3% years of age 
who plays guitar, 


An experienced and ambitious retail salesman from 
for small imstrument department. One | 
mandolin and banjo and who can show these in- 
Must have good address and be capable of cater- 
A fine oppor- | 


25 to 


struments effectively 





heets of modern origin. All the work is done by hand, and 

‘ ed with a brush in the marvelously clear and 

lar lettering of which the old monks had the secret 

1¢ whole book is filled with the text and music of the 

phonary or Graduale Romanum, including all the parts 

he ¢ ch service sung by the choir. The music is 

printed in the queer old Gregorian characters, which the 

h retained long after the invention of the modern sys- 

of notatio Ihe staff consisted of three lines with the 

wes betwee I'he notes were square instead of round, 

were destitute of stems. It is not difficult to master 

e Gre an notation, and in the church music for which 

va ed it served very well The lines are almost a 

ird of an inch apart, and the notes are big and cumbrous 

e text between staves as 1n modern music, and is 

nted in solid black uracters, which are, in style, a 
ngular mixture of the Latin and the Gothic. 

here are over 120,000 of these characters in the book, 


ing to first-class trade—amateur and professional 
tunity for a thoroughly competent man. Address H. L., care of THE | 
MUSICAL COURIEK ! 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterieo, .¥ 





G3 We invite correspondence from’ Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 











« AN 
4 
Red BENT 


323 TO 333 SO. me STREET. 





CROWN 


= PIANOS ano ORGA 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 





Manufacturer o 


“CROWN” 


Pianos and Organs. 


TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is increast 
and from time to Ao § 1 need piano and organ workmen. I 
you want position, send Yeoh address, on postal, *" what you 
ean do, salary wanted 4 references. 


arn. b, , 823 to St.,Chieago, Lll., (rstab. 1870). 


CENT SENT BE 











NS, 
— Ghee PP BEN 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 


DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 





323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 





























WESSEL NicueL Gross 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRkFz. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


(Established in 1849. 69, 0OOO MADE 


EMERSON 





AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


mS PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
FREE. 


evens: modetite | and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Room 79 Bible House, 


L. F. HEPBURN & CO., °° New york. 


Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fuiton Co., 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


ape by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. Strauss. Sare 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MItLLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave.. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PIANO (MATERIALS AND TOOLS, 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
HIGH GRADE, 


WISSNER 
WIss § MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., PIAN = 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 2 dee Ax e 
HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 

















CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 


Concert Modei 
VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price “Last, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Vurest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert **G"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 5. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Arsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 


The JNO. ALBERT Crand 
SOLO 









NEW YORK 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILI 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & CO. Southwestern Agts.. ST. LOU IS, MO 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 


N. Y. 


t®@" This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 


HALLET & DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 











M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Acent 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 











WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE, 
EpNnA OrGAN—‘‘ Do you miss me at home ?”’ 
CusToMER—‘‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicago Heights on East Tul. RR 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. eta FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 





MONROEVILLE, 
OHIO. 


“ACVaL LSHG FAL AG CHIGNVH 


BUILT ON HONOR. 
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LE) OSLORNROY ONY 


RESIDE: 


MES COUNNSS. << cd 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 








AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments. 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


HIGHEST GRADE, 


Catalogue 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.,, 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, 
Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 


| Chicago 











FACTORIES: 


CHICAGO 


AND 


LONDON. 


LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ORGAN CONCERN 
IN THE WORLD. 





Rice~Macy Piano 


: INCORPORATED : 


Rice=Macy 


AND 


- Schaeffer 


Mo. 268 Wabash Avenue, 


Pianos, 


++ “Chicago. . . 





THE LYON & HEALY 
FACTORIES 
PRODUCE UPWARD 
OF 100,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 
ANNUALLY. 








NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


market. 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms and 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 











HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Chicago, U. S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


(C. A GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand ad Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 








SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos. 


FACTORY : 
i5i Superior Street, 
OEICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 





KUSHeGE RTS 


“RADE 
5H IFN 
a MepIVl PRICE 


PIANOS 


CHICAGO 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO. 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 








STEGER & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


This attachment is undoubtedly the pest thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE UNSURPASSED 


BOHMANN 


Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 
MANDOLINS and BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. 





PATENTEE OF THE CELEBRATED 


Violin Holder and Chin Rest 


AND 


REMOVABLE VIOLIN BOW HAIR. 


306 State Street, Chicago, Il.. 





126-130 N.Union St., Chicago, I! 


MANUFACTURERS 











THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 














GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SONS, 


MAHOGANY, 





YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 1th Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 11th St., 


+ NEW YORK. 





Hardwood Lumber and Veneers, 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 








I} » EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS. 


The only house making a specialty of Drums 





Dealers will consult their interests by writiug for prices. 


The best and cheapest goods on the market. 








A. G, SOISTMAN, 
Manager. 





ee Ar) ~ ce 
Beapsury Music Hart, CHI AGO, ILL BROOKLYN, N, Y. MANUFACTORY 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street,|/LI7t Bro “S dway, 
1 York i 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. Address al Fate ork communications to the 


nufactory, Brooklyn. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


'922 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





125 to 135 Raymond St., 


THE COLBY PIANO (C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and ep Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
| TEES JULILAIVS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN ACCENTS. 


POLLOCK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Pianos, 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 


SCH WANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HER RBURGER-SCH WANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEW YORK Ay 
Sole Agents for the United | aan a , > 
States and Canada. i 26 Warren St., New York 














fS STABLISHE D. ,'85. 
rot oe = 














SPE , Cambridgeport Mass. 
Y Bu ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 
RAILROAD. 





——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strict!y first-class 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, s.o.s 


45 East 42d Street. 
A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 








MANUFACTURED BY 








OEDICKER SONS, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 











COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN 60. 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 


FACTORY ; { Sor. Soventy-covent Ene OHICAGO. ILL. 
TIPALDI BRoOs., 


The ONLY Importers of 
Fine Neapolitan 


MANDOLINS 
© MANDOLAS. 


Used by all eminent professionals. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 








Catalogue sent on application. 


238 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 








STATE ST,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 









LUDWIG & oO. 


BLASIUS & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS 





HOl-1tO3-1119 CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. Ss. STONE) 


Piano Cases —— 
ARE THE BEST. 12. -704East [48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT *" egerae 








ERVING, M MASS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















i 0 Sw IVE A R'TIN GUITARS eo tee 


1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


1893. 


IB" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .#1 


For over 
They enjoy a 
Madame De GONI, | 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, 
and many oO 
only here in the United States, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRER, 


but also in Europe. 





er sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Mr. S, DE La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


thers, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. 


H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. 


N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York 


Importers 


cf all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


¢. KURTZMANN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. ¥. 





UNEXCELLED IN-— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURFR OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St , New York. 








PR 


53000 
SOLD. 


QPULAR 
FAS z. Ke Yor 


ANOS. ND chicago 


i! 


SSosse 








pieced 
me 





m KSBACK 


Grand, Square and Upright 


‘PIANOS. 
+ y fy 
4, RARKA ow 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
2 llwstrated Catalogue furnished on application. 


Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV YoRxz. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §28~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


nly Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
ESSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoRYToOon, 


OOnNN. 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


—— OUR — 


SEVEN OCTAVE PIANO-ORGANS. 


Magnificent in appearance; various styles and finishes; 
qualified tone; different sets. of reeds easily regulated 


while playing. 
octave organ. 
ADDRESS 


Can be retailed as cheaply as a five ' 
Made a specialty by many dealers. i 


H LEHR & G0, easton. ra. 








M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert 


ORGANS 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


Ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 








é i il, ‘ . 
Ji i ill 


# my i 
ill ii ltd sae 








Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty. 

Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 5 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York. 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1832.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





UPRIGHT # GRAND PIANOS, 


(Formerly Albany, N. Y.) 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 


THE BosTON PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


Gale PIANO PIANO ACTION CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV YORK. 
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ONCE SAID: “You can fool all the people some of the time and some of 
ABRAHWA [| the people all the time, but you cannot fool all the people all of the time.” 
This is the reason why, so many dealers, after trying to sell inferior goods, 


have concluded to buy the old and reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE iN i838. 
HALLETT & CUMSTON EAN 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


LL our Pi ~~ ha ave our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metaliic 
fe frame. cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March. 1878, which has 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. —— caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 
eo Instruments. 

ae ae a CC. te AELLSLUROS, 


= MANUFACTURER, *« 





























ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Japoimectamor’|OAAG 1 COLE & SON) =BROWN & PATTERSON, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., | 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., And Importers of 


f. ¥..43 St. Paul's E. Ch., 


SMa grin Aree | «6 FANCY WOODS, 


+: Fi 
hy irst Presbyterian, 


Philsielpnn. 3: "Toiiy che | §96 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 


San Franci isco, 3; Christ Ch., 


a hes NEW YORK. ) 


STULTZ & BAUER, MARCY AVENUE AND ) HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Ey Wood» Brass iano Stas 


pePIANOS. PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS &e, 























SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0,, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 











CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


THE JRWERT UPRIGHT PIANOS iciieeieeiiitilis iiteassasiil 


IWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, SEER BY Fa. Cy tees 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


3 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


=e NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPVPEss. 


VYVood and Metal... . . Flue and Reed. .... Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedais, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, .§ READING, MASS 
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STEINWAY THE 


Grand and Upright — SOR ae ER 


es). in tl 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Le Se ir Street, Ports Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20--24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Action Factories, Metal Foundri¢ and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long INT Fs WAZ WToR Kx. 
Is nd t I oth r a 


et, New York City 





THIS DEVICE, OF WHICH We | stasis int ‘ 
p ) p ARE THE ORIGINATORS, IS (Mmm ruts) 





suggests the title of our uni » little book—** Points Pertinent to Pianos’’—which, as a whole, is no 


We thank our imitators for this acknowledgment of the excellence of our advertising idea 


copying our scales, styles and even catalogue illustration 





ne the BRIGG 


See the instrur it that thus furnishes inspiration and idea 


WOULD Vou (er a ikptth un knee 


C.C. BRIGGS & C0., ee 5 &7 Appleton St, Boston, Mass. 











FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y 


(CA 435 PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION NY 


——<@ A.4355 INTERNATIONAL PITCH 





(CES 5173 PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION NY = 
INTERNATIONAL PITCH ——" 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


New York Branch, JACK HAYNES in charge, 


CONOVER PIANOS No. 20 East 17th i Sees. 
Grand and Upright. 
ouuiy AMES M. STARR & Co, 


DURABILITY —— MANUFAOTURERS OF THE — 


awsome | & TARR PIANO, 


"SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT | Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 
OUR WAREROOMS. 





~ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Deas Street, Cor, Church, New York 














